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Ir happened to the present 
waiter to be in Paris almost im- 
mediately after the fall of the 
Commune in 1871. Both then 
and at a rather later period, whilst 
M. Thiers was still the ruling 
power in France, he was staying 
with French friends who had 
means of knowing what the pri- 
vate views and private conversa- 
tion of that veteran statesman 
were. Again and again he was 
assured that M. Thiers was bent 
upon preparing France to be ready 
for two events—the death of the 
present Emperor of Germany, and 
the death of the then Tzar. There 
is surely something pathetic in the 
case. The one factor of which 
elderly men seem never to take 
account is the uncertainty of the 
space within which they can ex- 
pect to exercise a determining in- 
fluence on events. M. Thiers, in 
the course of nature, has gone to 
his rest ; Alexander the emancipa- 


tor has been removed by a violent 
death ; but the great German ruler 
still survives, seventeen years from 
the time when M. Thiers was 
counting upon his great age as an 
element of hope for France. Never- 
theless the soundness of M. Thiers’s 
analysis of the European situation 
is vindicated by the relation to one 
another in which the Powers stand 
to-day. It is on the life of the 
present Emperor of Germany that 
the peace of Europe hangs. 

It remains to be seen how far 
M. Thiers’s calculation will prove 
itself true, that the personal an- 
tagonism between the present Tzar 
and the Crown Prince of Germany 
may be securely relied upon to 
bring about a Russo-German war. 
The present Tzar has at least shown 
clearly enough, in his dealings with 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
that such personal considerations 
profoundly affect his policy. Again, 
it is at least certain that, anxious 
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as the German statesmen are for 
permanent peace, if that be pos- 
sible, it is to the securing of 
peace during the lifetime of the 
present Emperor that all ‘their 
present efforts are directed. A 
truce dependent on the life of a 
man of the Emperor’s age can 
scarcely be one of great length, as 
time is reckoned in the history of 
nations. It can hardly, therefore, 
be without interest, even as a ques- 
tion of the immediate future of 
European policy, to consider the 
conditions under which the two 
great empires must engage if they 
should ever meet in arms. For 
reasons on the face of facts, on 
which we shall have occasion to 
enlarge presently, the matter is 
one of vital importance to our- 
selves. We have spoken of the 
characteristics of both armies al- 
ready. We propose, therefore, 
now to consider the nature of the 
operations which the frontiers of 
the two Powers will impose upon 
either army in defence or offence. 

I. Zhe German and Russian 
frontiers.—The superiority of the 
German military frontier on the 
Russian side is much more obvious 
than it is on the French. It has 
been elaborately discussed; and 
we do not know, at all events, any 
opinions which have been given, 
unless it be in some Chauvinist 
Russian newspaper, in favour of 
the superior advantages of the 
Russian frontier over the German, 
so long, that is, as Austria and 
Germany are in alliance. The im- 
portance, however, of the Austro- 
German frontier to Germany, in 
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the event of a war with Russia, is 
so great that, if it were on that 
account alone, it would seem to be 
a certainty that Germany must 
fight to save Austria from de- 
struction. 

During the last seven years, 
Russia has certainly done rather 
more than Germany to improve 
her position on her eastern fron- 
tier. She has made Warsaw into 
a great intrenched camp. She has 
greatly increased the defences of 
Ivangorod (or Demblin), of Modlin 
(or Novo-Georgievsk), of Goniondz 
(Sperfort), of Kovno, and of Lutzk. 
She has increased the number of 
her railways running into Poland, 
and has made lines running to- 
wards Kholm and Rovno, which 
would facilitate the supply of an 
army on the Austrian frontier. 
Meantime Germany, beyond com- 
pleting what she had been engaged 
upon since 1870, and in addition, 
what may be looked upon as ordi- 
nary fortress repairs, has only per- 
fected her railway system along 
the Polish frontier, where it was 
defective before. But nothing has 
been done on either side substan- 
tially to alter the balance of advan- 
tage as to the frontiers which ex- 
isted in 1879. At the end of that 
year, two papers, giving each an 
elaborate study of the military 
frontiers of the two countries, were 
published, one by a German offi- 
cer, under the title of ‘Die Be- 
festigung und Vertheidigung der 
Deutsch-Russichen Grenze der 
Deutschen Armee dargestellt von 
einem Deutschen Offizier.’! (The 
Fortification and Defence of the 





1 Of which a new edition has been published this year. 


We refer in the text 


to those only, because they are probably the most accessible and most complete 
statements of the facts. The number of articles that have appeared on the sub- 


ject is legion. A very elaborate and careful study of the Polish 


theatre of war, 


‘Skizzen aus dem europaischen Russland,’ has been published by Captain Janki, 


professor at the Metz War School. 
readers. 


It is, however, too full of detail 
Among periodical papers, two interesting articles appeared in the 


for general 


Augsbnrg Gazette,’ 21st and 22d March 1882, and another in the ‘Golos,’ 8th 
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Russo-German Frontier, reviewed 
for the benefit of the German 
Army, by a German Officer)—and 
another by an Austrian officer, 
Captain Kirchhammer, ‘ Deutsch- 
lands Nordost-Grenze ’ (The North- 
Eastern Frontier of Germany). 
The substance of both of them 
was translated in 1880 by Sir 
Lumley Graham, and appears in 
the Journal of the United Service 
Institution, vol. xxiv. Any one 
who desires to make a fuller study 
of the subject, and to understand 
in detail the grounds we have for 
the opinions we expressed in our 
first article as to the superior 
strength of the German frontier, 
cannot do better than refer to 
that paper. The substantial facts 
of the case have not been changed 
in any material degree, except 
as to the section on Russian 
fortifications, which requires the 
modifications we have given, and 
except, further, that a certain num- 
ber of the Russian lines which were 
then single have been doubled. 
The discussion is so sound and 
able that it would not be easy to 
improve upon it. Naturally the 
Austrian officer is rather more 
anxious than the German to insist 
on the importance to Germany of 
the alliance of Austria; but the 
German admits this also, and there 
can be very little question that 
substantially Captain Kirchham- 
mer’s views are correct. 

We should observe, to begin 
with, that the Russian railways 
which have been added since 1880, 
as well as the old ones, are very 
different from the German lines. 
If as many as four trains travel 
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over the most important lines in 
the day, it represents their full 
number. Bradshaw does not ac- 
knowledge some of the smaller 
lines, and gives only two trains 
a-day for others. Curiously enough, 
for a country like Russia, few of 
the railways belong to the Govern- 
ment. Altogether, the staff that 
is kept up on them is in no way 
adapted to undertake the charge 
of great movements of troops by 
rail, and their entraining and de- 
training arrangements are natural- 
ly on a scale proportioned to their 
normal wants. Railways under 
these circumstances are amazingly 
slow in the despatch of great num- 
bers of men. On the other hand, 
it must be recognised that Rus- 
sia maintains permanently during 
peace an enormous body of troops 
in Poland at all times. Her do- 
ing so, however, seems to suggest 
that she has some fear lest, if 
she did not sit pretty heavily on 
the supposed corpse of poor Po- 
land, it might give signs of hav- 
ing been prematurely buried. For 
our own part, we are disposed to 
believe, with Sir Charles Dilke, 
that no great Polish forces will 
ever again fight in arms against 
Russia. Nevertheless, those who 
most nearly watch the ancient 
kingdom are convinced that a 
hostile army would find within 
it a population by no means so 
patriotically disposed to resist at- 
tack upon Russia, as, let us say, 
the inhabitants of Moscow. If 
Warsaw is ever set on fire to 
expel an army engaged in the in- 
vasion of Russia, the fire will not 
have been ignited by the citizens. 
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and a review 


of this in the ‘Novoe Vremia’ of April 1886, are among the most recent. We 
have been indebted to Captain A’Court of the Rifle Brigade, who has been for a 
long time a careful student of the Russian army, for drawing our attention to 
these. The most valuable study of the Austro-Russian frontier was that of the 
late General Haymerle. Marga’s study, to which Sir C. Dilke refers, seems to 


have been based on Haymerle’s lectures. 
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A very interesting paper, by 
Karl Blind, which appeared in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review’ for August, 
offers striking evidence against the 
current theory to which Sir Charles 
Dilke has given his support, that 
the anti-Russian element in Poland 
is purely that of a small aristo- 
cratic class. It would be scarcely 
possible to have evidence which 
throws more light from within the 
revolutionary circles on a very ob- 
scure part of history. Karl Blind 
distinctly alleges that the last Pol- 
ish revolt was essentially a popular 
one. He further shows that the 
agrarian arrangements, which are 
assumed by Sir Charles Dilke to 
have made revolt against Russia 
for the future impossible, were, 
in fact, initiated by the National 
Junta, were at first opposed by 
Russia, and were only accepted by 
her .as ultimately inevitable. If 
the popular memory of these facts 
is as vivid as popular tradition is 
apt to be, they are an element that 
must not be ignored in the political 
balance of Eastern Europe. Fur- 
thermore, Karl Blind offers some 
evidence to show that even in 
1864 the Poles themselves recog- 
nised that Prussian Poland had 
become essentially German. Prus- 
sia has no longer any interest in 
checking Polish discontent against 
Russia. 

These considerations are of im- 
portance, because, throughout al- 
most its entire length, the frontier 
of Russia, which marches with 
that of Germany, is the frontier of 
Poland. In all discussions on the 
invasion of Russia by Germany, it 
is assumed that Poland will be the 
object of German attack. In the 
discussion of Russian invasion of 
Germany, in addition to that of 
advance from Poland, there is an- 
other possible line, the existence 
of which is of great importance to 
England, because it shows how, in 


the event of actual war between 
the two great empires, England 
might afford the most material 
assistance to Germany. We = do 
not think that our military judg- 
ment is affected by this fact; but 
it has always seemed to us that 
the line of invasion which would 
be most advantageous for Russia 
would be that across the Niemen, 
and by the line of the Baltic. For, 
as the ‘‘ German officer’’ says, ‘ the 
Russian fleet would completely 
command the sea, and would have 
access to numerous good _har- 
bours.”’ 

The powerful defences which 
have been erected by Prussia | in 
the extreme north angle of the 
kingdom along the Baltic, would 
be very difficult to take by a Rus- 
sian army which was not sup- 
ported by a fleet having complete 
command of the sea. For the works 
of Memel, Pillau, and KGénigsberg, 
together with the two arms of the 
sea known as ‘‘ Haffs,’’ and the 
rivers which run into them, form 
together one vast fortress of which 
KGnigsberg is the key. K@6nigs- 
berg cannot be invested till the 
invader has forced the entrance of 
the ‘*Frisches Haff,’’ which enables 
Konigsberg to maintain the com- 
munication with Danzig. Sup- 
ported by a powerful fleet, the ad- 
vance could ultimately be made. 
So advancing, a Russian army 
would be striking straight for the 
line of communications of any 
German army that should attempt 
to invade Poland. It would be 
directly covering its own commu- 
nications, and could fall back at 
once if menaced by superior force. 
Nevertheless, even by this line 
the difficulties that it would have 
to encounter in the fortresses we 
have named, and in Danzig, Grau- 
denz, and Thorn, on the line of 
the Vistula, are sufficiently serious. 

We have spoken first of this 
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line because it is to some extent 
external to the question of attack 
against or from Poland, which 
would, we believe we may say 
with certainty, be the direction 
taken by any German invasion of 
Russia. ; 

The general form of the frontier 
of Poland ‘‘at first sight would 
appear to give Russia great offen- 
sive power.”” We purposely quote 
these words from Sir Lumley 
Graham, because we cannot help 
believing that they exactly repre- 
sent the semblance of advantage 
which has, in our judgment, de- 
ceived Sir Charles Dilke as to the 
relative power for offence and de- 
fence represented by the two fron- 
tiers. We can hardly put the mat- 
ter better than Sir Lumley has 
done in these words :— 

“No one can look at the map of 
Europe without being struck by the 
extraordinary configuration of the 
Russo-German frontier, which is iden- 
tical with that established in 1815 
between Prussia and Russia, and the 
outline of which was determined by 
historical rather than by geographical 
considerations. ‘The old kingdom of 
Poland, which has since 1815 formed 
part of the dominions of the Czar, is 
driven like a huge wedge (200 miles 
in thickness) into the body of Ger- 
many within 200 miles of its heart 
(Berlin); whilst the advanced pro- 
vinces of Germany enfold Russian 
Poland like two mighty arms: the 
left and longer one (East Prussia) 
extending some 200 miles; the right 
one (Silesia) some 70 miles behind 
its foremost point, the latter arm 
being prolonged for a further distance 
of nearly 200 miles by the Austrian 
province of Galicia. The extremity 
of Germany's longer arm is, however, 
not less than 500 or 600 miles from 
the heart of Russia, whether you con- 
sider that heart to be St. Petersburg 
or Moscow.” 


But long before ‘‘ Prussia’’ had 
become ‘‘ Germany,” her statesmen 
had fully realised the danger which 
thus existed for them. Humble 
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as Prussia was to Russia, her de- 
liverer, for many years subse- 
quent to 1815, she steadily pur- 
sued the course of securing her 
frontier by every means which 
art could devise. Of late years 
her plans have been carried out 
so systematically that it is not 
surprising that since 1880 she has 
rested content with things as 
they were, only completing char- 
acteristically enough her railway 
system. 

For essentially, as on her west- 
ern so on her eastern frontier, it 
is on the threefold power of rapid 
mobilisation, of rapid and perfect 
railway transport, and of fortresses 
which would enable her active 
army in the field to manceuvre in 
every direction with advantage, 
that she depends. As against 
France so against Russia, she 
possesses the advantages of a nat- 
ural frontier so fortified by art 
that her army can at pleasure 
rapidly develop its force for strik- 
ing into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, or can fall back upon a 
powerful river of which she com- 
mands all the passages, with the 
option of holding or destroying 
those she pleases. As against 
France sog against Russia, her 
striking offensive point is pushed 
far out beyond the great defensive 
fortress river-line. 

To make clear the nature of 
these positions, let us now go 
rather more into detail. The 
province of East Prussia, which is 
wedged in between Poland and 
the Baltic, is covered all along 
its southern frontier, which faces 
Poland, by a series of lakes and 
marshes. Movement is here, as in 
Poland, much restricted by the 
nature of the country, which 
makes transport very difficult, ex- 
cept by the best roads. The two 
great highways are held by Ger- 
many at Létzen and Osterode; 
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though, acting on the same princi- 
ple as she has adopted on her French 
frontier, she no longer maintains 
Osterode as a fortress. Thorn on 
the Vistula, just inside the Prus- 
sian frontier, was, by works com- 
pleted in 1880, made into a great 
intrenched camp, with five great 
forts on the right bank and three 
on the left. Thorn commands 
not only the Vistula, but its tri- 
butary the Drewenz, which runs 
from the lakes to fall into the 
Vistula just south of Thorn. The 
Drewenz forms for a considerable 
distance the frontier line. Be- 
hind all this frontier, Prussia has 
now a complete railway line cov- 
ered by the Drewenz, the fort- 
resses, and the lakes. Four great 
railways converge on Thorn, giv- 
ing communication with the in- 
terior of Germany, forward along 
the frontier into East Prussia, 
south-westward around the western 
frontier of Poland, and northward 
behind the Vistula. Thorn also 
covers one of the only four Rus- 
sian railways which meet the Ger- 
man lines. Only one Russian rail- 
way crosses the Vistula at Warsaw ; 
thence one branch crosses the Ger- 
man frontier near Mlava, one as 
above towards Thorn,® while the 
third runs completely south to- 
wards Myslovitz, at the extreme 
south point of the common Polish 
and German frontier. The fourth 
line over the frontier is that from 
Goniondz to Létzen. On the other 
hand, Germany has complete com- 
munication from the interior to 
that part of the Vistula which forms 
the border line of the province of 
East Prussia, and her railways 


pass thence into the province from 
Graudenz and Marienburg, two 
fortified bridge-heads, while Thorn 
and Danzig are the great fortress 
barriers which secure it on right 
and left. 

Looking now along the frontier 
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south-westwards from Thorn. Po 
sen on the Wartha has been con- 
verted since 1870 into a great 
intrenched camp of the first class, 
with eleven detached forts. It is 
about forty miles from the point 
of the Russian frontier which juts 
farthest into Germany. Six lines 
of railway unite here. Next to 
Posen lies Glogau, a strong bridge- 
head on the Oder. These form 
the advanced German fortresses 
towards Russia. Behind them lies 
Kiistrin, commanding the junction 
of the Oder and the Netze, the 
favourite type of site for a great 
German fortress, because an en- 
emy cannot invest such a one 
without dividing his army into 
three sections, each liable to sep- 
arate attack. 

The whole of the country to the 
south of Thorn, Posen, and Kiis- 
trin is interlaced with very nu- 
merous railways, which would per- 
mit the transfer of Prussian forces 
in any direction along the fron- 
tier; but as a direct advance east- 
wards upon Poland would never, 
for reasons we shall presently note, 
be the most favourable direction 
for German attack, hardly any of 
these railways have been led up 
to the frontier line. 

Let us now look across the bor- 
der at the condition of Poland it- 
self. The peculiarity of the ground 
lies in this, that it is a vast plain, 
cut off from the great mass of 
Russia by the enormous Pinsk 
Marshes. Of the defence of the 
kingdom, and of its general mili- 
tary power, Warsaw is the centre. 
Unquestionably, the recent adap- 
tation to modern war of the War- 
saw works, and the fortifications 
of Novo-Georgievsk, have added 
greatly to the merely defensive 
strength of this base. The posi- 
tion at Ivangorod makes the whole 
of this line of the Russian Vistula 
strong, so far as the completeness 
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of the fortresses is concerned ; but 
the defect of the base as such is 
well expressed by the ‘‘ German 
officer’’ when, after speaking of 
a number of Russian railway pro- 
jects, which, though their proposal 
was already of old standing seven 
years ago, have not been carried 
out, he adds: — 


« All these additions, however, will 
be of little effect from a military point 
of view upon the utility of the rail- 
ways west of the Vistula, as long as 
the passage of this river, and conse- 
quently the connection of the rail- 
ways on its left bank with those 
from the interior of Russia, is only 
to be effected by the one bridge at 
Warsaw. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary to build several railway bridges 
over the river before you can cal- 
culate upon concentrating a Russian 
army on the central and southern 
portions of the German frontier with 
the speed demanded by the present 
style of making war.”—United Ser- 
vice Institution, vol. xxiv. p. 137. 


Now, no fresh bridges have been 
constructed over the Russian part 
of the Vistula, and the want of 
manceuvring facility which this 
implies, marks the typical differ- 
ence between the Russian power 
and the German. Furthermore, 
a direct advance upon Germany 
westwards would be necessary to 
take advantage of the position 
which, from the point of view of 
what Sir Charles Dilke rather 
happily calls ‘‘ map-makers’ war,”’ 
looks so valuable for Russia. Of 
course, if mere distance on a map 
determined military movements, 
the thrusting forward of Poland 
into the heart of Germany ought 
to give Russia a great opportunity 
of attack. Direct advance from 
Warsaw westwards is, however, 
prohibited by the fact that there 
are no railways in that part of Po- 
land to facilitate supply.  Fur- 
thermore, the country is so diffi- 
cult to traverse, that the army 
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that began the march would have 
dwindled into very different num- 
bers before it had accomplished it. 
Finally, from East Prussia Ger- 
many could, from an amply sup- 
plied base, aided by every kind of 
railway facility, strike across the 
communications of the invader. 

It is rather significant that 
even the ‘‘ German officer,”’ though 
he naturally does not enlarge on 
the subject, assumes as a sine gud 
non the friendship of Austria, 
which he regards as an absolute 
datum. That granted, any attack 
from the Russian base on the 
Vistula, passing to the south of 
Silesia, which must in any case be 
very eccentric, would be impos- 
sible till Austria was conquered. 
Undoubtedly, on the other hand, 
with Austria at the feet of Russia, 
invasion of the southern portion 
of Silesia would be relatively 
easy; simply because Prussia, 
knowing the practical impossibil- 
ity of direct invasion westwards 
from Poland, has no fortified place 
in this district south of Glogau, 
itself littke more than a strong 
bridge-head. Neisse and Glatz, 
her two southward fortresses, 
would be completely out of the 
line of advance. 

Hence Russian attack from 
Poland is virtually limited either 
to a movement upon East Prussia 
directly northward, which would 
encounter all the difficulties of 
the line of the lakes, and be met 
by a far more rapid German con- 
centration; or along the line of 
the Vistula, which would have the 
advantage of that stream for a 
highway, and be to a large ex- 
tent assisted by two of the lines 
of railway which run towards the 
frontier. 

But it is as against this move- 
ment along the Vistula that the 
German defences are strongest. 
The advance along the right bank 
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would meet the defences of the 
Prussian Vistula. Against the 
movement by the left bank, be- 
tween Thorn and Posen, a distance 
of 80 miles, there spread at inter- 
vals great swampy forests, which 
would impede movement and re- 
strict the invader very closely to 
the neighbourhood of the fortres- 
ses themselves. while the facilities 
in rear for Prussian concentration 
and action are ample—and here, 
as always, the counterstroke from 
East Prussia would be an element 
of danger. The ‘‘ German officer,’’ 
rather cynically we think, sug- 
gests for Russia a double move- 
ment—part along the Vistula from 
Poland, on either the right or left 
bank, and part by the line we 
have already referred to as what 
seems to us the best, that alto- 
gether independent of Poland, 
moving upon Kénigsberg and the 
north from the great Russian 
depot of Diinaburg and from 
Vilna. Such an attempt to move 
in two separate columns, unless 
each column was in overwhelming 
force, which, from the nature of 
the country, would not be easy, 
must give opportunities to a 
German general for dealing blows 
right and left against either army 
while separated by the lake region 
of East Prussia. Thus an attack 
of Russia upon Germany appears 
to be one which offers every kind 
of advantage to the Germans, 
either for a prolonged resistance 
with inferior forces, or if in ap- 
proximately even numbers, for 
striking deadly blows against the 
invader. 

Unquestionably the character 
of the Polish region and the neigh- 
bouring provinces is of a kind that 
offers also many facilities for pure 
defensive action to Russia. But 
it presents none of those combina- 
tions which give to the defender 
the opportunity for counterstrokes 





against an invader which the 
German frontier supplies. ‘The 
province is dependent upon its 
artificial communications by rail- 
way with Russia for any rapid 
reinforcement, because of the diffi- 
cult country which separates it 
from the interior. As Captain 
Kirchhammer says— 

_ “The value of these communica- 
tions as a whole is much weakened 
by the fact that the two northern- 
most lines are much exposed in con- 
sequence of their situation in close 
vicinity to the German frontier. The 
Russian base is certainly not well 
adapted to military requirements. 
First of all, it is too narrow in pro- 
portion to the extent of the German 
theatre of war; moreover, it is out- 
flanked from the very first; in a 
word, it is weak.” 

In rear of the main defensive 
line of the Russian Vistula stands 
the very important fortress of 
Brest Litewsk, which protects the 
connection of a vast number of 
railways, and is on the Bug, about 
110 miles east of Warsaw. It is 
intended to cover the concentra- 
tion of the Russian forces com- 
ing from the various quarters of 
the empire, whose movements are 
separated by the great Pinsk 
marshes. It seems, however, to 
us that it would be almost as 
difficult a task for the Russians 
to protect from Prussian cavalry 
the lines of railway which connect 
Brest Litewsk with Warsaw, as it 
would be difficult for the Russian 
cavalry to disturb any of the rail- 
way lines which are needed for 
the German concentration. This 
is the more remarkable, because 
the Prussian railways run much 
more conveniently near to the 
frontier than the Russian. 

So far as the immediate attack 
of Germany upon Russia is con- 
cerned there are are no other fort- 
resses that need be taken into 
account. For of all countries in 
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the world Russia is the last which 
can safely be attacked by plung- 
ing into the depths of ‘her large 
and almost impenetrable stretches 
of marsh and of forest imperfectly 
supplied with roads.” 


«Germany must,” as the German 
officer puts it, “while standing on 
the defensive, on the eastern frontier 
of East Prussia, at once take posses- 
sion of such a large portion of Poland 
as to cripple the action of Russia on 
that side. 

“The kingdom of Poland is the 
most densely populated portion of 
the Russian empire, and is well 
adapted, from the nature of the 
country, for operations on a large 
scale.t The task, therefore, which 
would devolve upon a German com- 
mander would not be impossible ; and 
its sucessful completion, entailing as 
it would a prolonged occupation of 
the conquered country, might well 
lead to the attainment of the object 
of the war. Otherwise it would re- 
main for the German leader to pro- 
ceed with his further operations ac- 
cording to circumstances, his chances 
of success being much increased in 
every way by the preliminary occu- 
pation of Poland.” — Journal of the 
United Service Institution, p. 145. 


For this purpose, in a’ war in 
which Germiny could afford to 
employ her troops in an attack 
upon Russia, without troubling 
herself about another enemy, it 
seems to us that, from the nature 
of the Russian communications 
with Poland, Germany ought al- 
most with certainty to be able, for 
a time, to isolate the force in 
Poland before it could receive 
material reinforcements. That 
force is undoubtedly large, prob- 
ably more than twice as large as 
the army which Germany has in 
the neighbouring provinces ready 
to bring against it. But the con- 
ditions of the frontier would make 
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it impossible for it to act against 
Germany before her mobilisation 
was complete. Any premature 
advance westward or northward 
would only tend to separate it 
more from the main Russian army, 
and to expose its communications 
more completely to the enemy. 
Moreover, Russia has taken a pre- 
caution which, while it certainly 
indicates that she is more afraid 
of attack herself than hopeful of a 
rapid success from sudden invasion 
of her neighbours, would seriously 
interfere with her throwing her 
Polish army so quickly across the 
frontier as to interfere with mob- 
ilisation. She has taken as_ the 
gauge of her railways 5 feet: instead 
of 4 feet 814 inches, which is the com- 
mon gauge of Germany, Austria, 
and the Continent generally. Both 
she and her neighbours have shift- 
ing axles provided to overcome the 
difficulty, but the extent to which 
they would practically facilitate 
transport is very uncertain, and 
they are likely to be better managed 
by German than by Russian rail- 
way engineers. ‘Therefore, under 
such conditions, the contest would 
not and could not be between the 
army of occupation of Poland and 
the German peace army. It would 
be the mobilised German army 
which would be able to throw it- 
self upon the army in Poland. If 
that takes place, we are of the 
opinion of Captain Kirchhammer, 
that 


“The overlapping form of the Ger- 
man base will make any line of 
operations, having for its objective 
Russian Poland, strategically safe, 
and will give the commander-in-chief 
considerable facilities, should he wish 
to change that line. 

“The want of cohesion between 
Poland and the remainder of the 





1 An expression which we must admit seems to us not to take adequate 


account of Napoleon’s great enemy, the 
conduct there operations on a large scale. 


Polish mud. Still he certainly did 
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Russian empire will naturally suggest 
to the German general the idea of 
slipping in between the two, of com- 
pletely isolating the regions of the 
Vistula, of overwhelming its garrison, 
and of preventing the arrival of rein- 
forcements from the interior. 

“Whether the main German opera- 
tion should be directed from Posen- 
Thorn against the triangle Warsaw, 
Novo-Georgievsk, Serotsk, or from 
K6nigsberg -Létzen against Brest- 
Litewsk—whether to play a safe or 
a bold game — whether to aim at the 
Russian army or at its communica- 
tions,—he who has to decide this ques- 
tion must go beyond mere geographi- 
cal considerations; he must take ac- 
count of a great mass of circumstances, 
and above all he must reckon up the 
armed force which Germany can hurt 
on Russia. Our rapid survey satis- 
fies us that the north-eastern frontier 
of Germany forms an excellent base 
both for offence and defence. 

“The strategist will find in it 
almost an ideal theatre of war, a field 
for numerous and varied combina- 
tions.”—-Journal of the United Ser- 
vice Institution, p. 148. 


An almost similar result would 
occur if Poland had been so far 
denuded of troops by the conse- 
quences of war elsewhere as to 
leave to a portion of the German 
army the opportunity of striking 
against it, though the main body 
of the German forces were other- 
wise engaged. 

We mention these several cases 
because it is highly improbable, in 
the present condition of European 
politics, that a war will ever take 
place in which Germany and Russia 
will be engaged against one another 
without allies on either hand. Not 
only the Prussian frontier but the 
heart of the German Empire would 
be open to an attack directed from 
Russia in possession of a secured 
hold upon Galicia. This fact, and 
the isolation in which Germany 
would be left if Austria was crushed, 
make it scarcely possible to con- 
ceive that Austria will be allowed 


to be seriously defeated before Ger- 
many takes the field. We cannot 
believe, as Sir Charles Dilke thinks, 
that Russia would be allowed to 
wrench Galicia from Austria. 
Similarly, the very existence of 
Austria depends on the support 
of Germany. For though we do 
not believe that Austrian force is 
une quantité néglgible, we cer- 
tainly do not think that, taken 
alone, she is equal in power to 
Russia; and she knows well that, 
in the long-run, no terms that she 
can make will prevent Russia from 
feeling her to be an obstacle in her 
path, while one most powerful 
section of her people will resent 
all terms made with Russia. On 
the other hand, it needs no pro- 
phet to-predict that ‘the Chasse- 
pots,’’ or rather now the Lebels, 
‘‘will go off of themselves,”’ if ever 
Germany is at war with Russia. 

Il. Austria.— Here, therefore, 
it becomes important to consider 
what contribution Austria can at 
present offer to the resistance to 
Russian aggression. The sketch 
which Sir Charles Dilke has given 
of the present weakness of Aus- 
tria appears to us to be defec- 
tive in this, that while most that 
he has said is true as a bare state- 
ment of fact, it ignores all the 
elements which compensate this 
weakness, and it does not take 
account of the special character 
which Austrian resistance to Russia 
would assume. There is no story 
in the history of the world more 
remarkable than that of Austria. 
It is the history of the triumph of 
diplomacy over war, and yet ofa 
diplomacy dependent always for 
its power on a certain kind of mili- 
tary strength. To us it seems that 
though undoubtedly the heterogen- 
eous character of the monarchy, 
which has always weakened its 
armies, is more apparent on the 
surface than ever, yet that, in a 
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contest with Russia which should 
take place a year or two hence, 
Austria. would’ be practically 
stronger than she has been at any 
time in her history. The Austrian 
armies have probably sustained 
more defeats than any other troops 
in Europe, yet over and over again 
she has become the decisive Power, 
whose influence, thrown into the 
scale, has determined the _is- 
sue of victorious war. It was 
her union with the Allies that 
proved fatal to Napoleon in 1813. 
Her union with us during the 
campaigns of Marlborough is con- 
nected with some of the most 
glorious periods of our own mili- 
tary history. The power of recu- 
peration which she has again and 
again shown after defeat has been 
marvellous. It is no doubt due 
to the fact that her population, 
almost entirely agricultural, has 
always furnished a vast supply of 
hardy healthy soldiers; while the 
masses of her rural folk have, de- 
spite the socialism of the towns, 
been less disposed towards revolu- 
tionary changes than any others in 
Europe.! Patriotism, except in 
Hungary, is no doubt difficult for 
the inhabitants of the agglomerate 
empire. It is hard toknow towards 
what nation their patriotism should 
be felt. Nevertheless the loyalty 
of many races—the Tyrolese, for 
instance—and generally a certain 
attachment to the Royal house, if 
it does not supply all the motive 
power which armies need, saves 
Austria from many of the risks 
which some of her neighbours run. 
It is of no small consequence that 
all the heterogeneous population 
feels the Emperor’s authority to 
be essential to them. Certainly 
those who have most recently been 
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studying the people of Austria are 
not disposed to think that Russian 
propagandism has made any way 
even in Bohemia or among the 
Slave populations. No doubt it is 
true, as Sir Charles Dilke says, that 
the difficulties of such an empire are 
aggravated by the adoption of pop- 
ular forms of government which 
tend to give play to jealousies 
within the empire. But on the 
other hand, it is well to remember 
that as long ago at least as the 
campaign of Blenheim, the weak- 
ness of Austria against which her 
enemies directed their efforts, was 
the hostility of the most warlike 
section of her people to the Im- 
perial Government. It was pre- 
cisely in order to give scope to 
the possible effects of Hungarian 
insurrection that Louis XIV. 
planned the scheme of war which 
was defeated* by Marlborough’s 
famous march, of which the great 
purpose was to save the empire 
from destruction. Prussia hoped 
to secure the same advantage in 
1866. To-day, amid all the ef- 
forts which have been put forth 
by Austria to prepare for the 
coming fray, those who have most 
enthusiastically responded to the 
call have been the Hungarian 
subjects of the Kaiser. The en- 
thusiasm which in Hungary has 
greeted new arrangements of the 
Landsturm, which have vastly 
added to the numerical forces at 
the disposal of the Austrian gen- 
erals, has led to officers and men of 
the army, and to members of the 
Hungarian Parliament, patiently 
submitting this year to the drud- 
gery of special military courses, 
designed for developing the war- 
like power of a race apt beyond 
most others in the art. The 





1 The tremendous shock which she sustained in 1848 was far more due to a 


conflict of races than to any insurrectionary tendencies among the masses of the 


people. 
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change which is thus represented, 
cannot fail to show itself in fight- 
ing efficiency. Never before will 
Austria have entered upon war, 
with Hungarians passionately en- 
listed on her side, without Italian 
regiments ready to lay down the 
arms of a hated service the mo- 
ment an opportunity presented 
itself. Tyrolese and German loy- 
alty is not less than of old. 

Of the fourteen chief races which 
are included in the Austrian 
monarchy, it appears to us that 
a war against Russia will unite 
at least twelve in more enthu- 
siasm for the cause than has ever 
been felt in an Austrian struggle 
before. Only two, the Serbs and 
the Ruthenians, are both Slaves 
and of the Greek Church. It 
is tolerably certain that the bitter 
persecution of alien religions in 
Russia will have estranged, among 
several of the other Slave races, 
such as the Czechs and Croats, 
any sympathies which race affini- 
ties or Slave propagandism may 
have produced; while, on all ac- 
counts, German, Jew, Magyar, 
Saxon, and Italian have their own 
special and bitter feud with the 
Tzar. Therefore, so far as it is 
possible to judge of such matters 
by any other test than that of trial, 
the inner moral weakness which has 
always hitherto made the magnifi- 
cent presentments on parade of the 
Austrian armies a deceptive indi- 
cation of their strength, seems at 
least likely to have disappeared. 
No doubt the discrepancies of lan- 
guage will remain a difficulty ; but 
that is, as compared with the other, 
a secondary matter. It is not a lit- 
tle remarkable that one of the earli- 
est protests against the Metternich 
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system in 1848, came from the 
army, in the form of a pamphlet 
by an officer, Karl MaGring, en- 
titled ‘Die Sibyllinische Biicher,’ 
in which, declaring that ‘‘ the Aus- 
trian has no fatherland,’’ he point- 
ed out the increased power which 
would be given to the Austrian 
army for war if a more liberal 
system were introduced. For a 
very interesting account of this 
incident and its effect, as well as 
of the several races of the Austrian 
empire in tabular form with their 
religions, and for another matter 
which we shall next mention, we 
may refer our readers to a vol- 
ume just published on ‘The Re- 
volutionary Movement of 1848-49 
in Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Germany.’' The ‘same author 
brings out a fact which is of no 
little importance to our present 
purpose. It appears that the 
Bohemian historian Palacky was 
asked to join the Revolutionary 
Assembly at Frankfort as_repre- 
sentative of Bohemia. He, speak- 
ing in the name of his countrymen, 
protested against their being called 
upon to send such representatives 
at all, on two grounds: one, the 
necessity of an independent Aus- 
tria as a barrier against Russia; 
the other, the fact that ‘‘ Austria, 
which must necessarily remain an 
empire, could not consent to aclose 
union with’’ a republican ‘* Ger- 
many without breaking to pieces.” 
We venture to commend this state- 
ment from a brother historian, who 
may be supposed to know some- 
thing of the several races of the 
empire in which he lived, to Mr 
Freeman, afropos to his letters to 
the ‘ Times’ of September 17th and 
October 15th. 


1 By C. Edmund Maurice. London: George Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent 
Marga gives a more complete account of the races, but it is not 
Oddly enough, the Jews, who number, according to 


Marga, 1,400,000, are omitted from the book we have referred to in the text. 
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It has not been from lack of 
producing great generals, skilled 
officers, a perfect discipline, or 
hardy soldiers, that Austria has so 
often failed. Wallenstein, Prince 
Eugene, the Archdukes Charles and 
Albert, have been leaders of the 
highest class. But again and again 
in the past, Court intrigue has kept 
the genius from command, and left 
to the pedant or the deau sabreur 
the opportunity to destroy armies 
that in better hands might have 
given a different account of their 
enemies. Both Court intrigue and 
the exclusiveness of aristocratic 
privilege are likely to play a much 
less dangerous part in the future 
than they have done in the past of 
Austrian history. No doubt it is 
true, as Mr Freeman says in the 
letters to which we have referred, 
that the Croatians and others of 
the various peoples ruled over by 
the Hapsburgs are conscious of 
claims which have been by no 
means dealt with in the Austro- 
Hungarian compact. But, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain 
from those who have most recently 
studied the feeling of these nation- 
alities, they are conscious of the 
danger of allowing the empire to 
become a loose bundle of sticks 
such as Mr Freeman would desire 
it to be. They cherish, no doubt, 
certain sentimental grievances ; 
but these are by no means at pre- 
sent likely seriously to affect the 
zeal of men in the ranks. 

Meantime the efforts that have 
been recently made towards de- 
veloping the numbers and improv- 
ing the fighting efficiency of the 
army have been vigorous. It is 
not easy to ascertain how far the 
fortresses have been completed. 
Austria is always in financial 
difficulties, and fortresses of the 
modern type are costly luxuries. 
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Cracow (or Krakem) and Przemysl, 
Olmutz, Komorn, and Pola! in 
Dalmatia, have all lately been 
receiving attention, as well as, for 
southern war, Mostar! in the Her- 
zegovina. It is impossible to say 
how much may be done, before a 
war, to render them fit for use 
under modern conditions, as the 
works, so far as Austria is able 
to afford the expense, are now in 
progress. It is certainly not a 
little remarkable that Austria, 
which secured her hold in Italy 
by one of the most powerful com- 
binations of fortresses ever devised, 
has never succeeded in completing 
her defence system as worked out 
by her own engineers. There is 
no story to tell of carefully planned 
artificial improvements of the na- 
tural frontier such as we have 
given for Prussia. On the other 
hand, few countries have a more 
commanding situation _ naturally 
than Austria possesses towards 
Russia. The great range of the 
Carpathians forms for her a kind 
of natural citadel, of which Galicia 
is the glacis. From them she 
can strike northward into Poland 
even more easily than Germany 
can strike south; while her 
position as against any Russian 
movement to the south of her em- 
pire is so commanding that Russia 
has never yet ventured to attack 
Turkey without coming to an un- 
derstanding with her. As against 
attacks, she has the enormous ad- 
vantage that the Russian troops, 
which are now said to be collect- 
ing in Poland and the south, could 
not attack her from these quarters 
without giving her the opportunity 
of dealing with each of them sep- 
arately. Any movement of the 
Russians from Poland, as long 
as Austria and Germany are in 
alliance, is seriously affected by 





1 Both Mostar and Pola are beyond the limits of our frontier map. 
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the difficulties of passage across 
the directly western frontier of 
Poland, which we _ have described. 
She must, to attack either Power, 
move north or south, and therefore 
expose herself to the risk of attack 
from the one which is not imme- 
diately assailed. 

According to a French officer, 
who has, in the columns of the 
‘Revue Militaire de 1|’Etranger,’ 
been devoting nearly a year to a 
statement of the present organisa- 
tion of the Austrian army, the re- 
sults of which were summed up in 
the issue for Augu:t 3oth last, 
the total infantry of the Imperial 
Hapsburg army, including stand- 
ing army, Landwehr, and Land- 
sturm, but excluding depots of 
recruits and untrained men, is now 
32,600 officers and 1,380,000 men, 
the cavalry 3358 officers and 
88,263 men. ‘They have also been 
increasing the fersonne/ of their 
artillery by some 28,000 men. 
Probably, therefore, including ar- 
tillery, the numbers may be reck- 
oned at something considerably 
exceeding a million and a half. 
For a population of 39 millions 
odd that is certainly not as for- 
midable a result as either France 
or Germany have produced ; but, 
thanks tothe recent political action 
of Russia, very considerable armies 
may now be reckoned as added to 
those which Austria would employ, 
if the quarrel arose about Russian 
interference with Bulgaria. It is 
hardly too much to say that 
Bulgaria, Roumania, and _ Servia 
might all in that case be reckoned 
on to give any support they could 
to Austria. The Roumanians 
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showed their efficiency in 1876 by 
saving the Russians from igno- 
minious disaster, and were re- 
warded with a treachery which 
they have not forgotten. The 
Bulgarians have also shown that 
they could fight, and the support 
of a large disciplined army wouid 
probably make valuable troops of 
them all. Together, it is believed 
at present that they could put 
eight army-corps, or say 240,000 
men, into the field, without count- 
ing their troops of second line, the 
organisation of which is by no 
means complete. 

The Austrian army, as organised 
for war, would be probably raised 
to forty-nine divisions of 18,c00 
each, by help of the new organi- 
sation. The discrepancy between 
these figures and those which are 
represented by the million and a 
half of trained men whom we have 
mentioned above, exists in all the 
armies, whether of Russia, Ger- 
many, or France, in greater or less 
degree. Thus, out of the German 
total of two millions, 1,265,746 
constitute the field army; and of 
the 2,721,000 of the French, 
I,211,000 constitute the field 
army.' An addition to the 882,000 
of the forty-nine Austrian divisions 
of the 240,000 men of the three 
minor states, would raise the Aus- 
trian field army, which compares 
with these, toabout 1,120,000 men. 

It is impossible to estimate what 
proportion of the Russian nominal 
grand total of seven millions could 
actually be moved to attack Aus- 
tria ; but considering the enormous 
extent of her almost roadless terri- 
tory, and the proportion which has 





1The whole character of the French organisation has, however, been changed 


since our first article was written. 


By a law introduced on June 25th of this 


year by General Ferron, 45 battalions have been added to the forces actually with 
the colours, This has been gained by a sacrifice of all available cadres to such 
an extent that French critics themselves believe that the mobilisation of all but 
the first line will be reduced to hopeless confusion. 
October tst. 


The law took effect from 
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always hitherto existed between 
the paper numbers of the Russian 
army and the force it was possible 
to place in the field, there does not 
seem to us any reason to believe 
that the forces which she would 
actually deliver in the area of 
war would be practically greater 
than those which Austria and 
the minor states would be able 
to maintain in action. On one 
side and on the other it will be- 
come a question of the numbers 
that can be fed and supplied with 
ammunition. That, though it is in 
part a question of money, is by no 
means altogether so. The num- 
bers that could be supplied from Ger- 
many and fed in France afford no 
means of judging of what would be 
possible for armies dependent upon 
such railways as Russia possesses. 
Moreover, the connection across 
the border is even more slender 
than it is with Germany. A\l- 
ready there are clear indications 
that the Russians are finding it 
impossible to provide for their 
nominal army sufficient numbers 
of non-commissioned or commis- 
sioned officers of even such quality 
as have hitherto supplied her 
forces. At this moment the Rus- 
sian infantry has probably the 
best breech-loader possessed by any 
army; but by the end of next 
year, the Austrian infantry is to be 
armed throughout with magazine 
rifles. It may or may not be the 
case that in all respects magazine 
rifles are a great improvement on 
effective breech-loaders for fighting 
purposes. What is certain is that 
the army which does not possess 
them, and finds itself in the pres- 
ence of those that do, will be at 
a great disadvantage as to the 
morale of the troops. 

We have already in a former 
article given so fully our reasons 





for distrusting the effect upon the 
efficiency of the Russian cavalry 
of the changes which the present 
Tzar has introduced, that the value 
of our estimate of the Austrian 
cavalry must depend on the sound- 
ness of that statement, based as 
it was on authorities taken from 
every country in Europe. If that 
contention be right, then we have 
no hesitation in saying that the 
Austrian cavalry is second to none 
in Europe. The Austrian artil- 
lery has unfortunately been the 
subject of so many experiments 
and failures that we confess we 
are entirely unable to judge of the 
power it would actually show in 
war. So far as peace manceuvres 
furnish means of judging, it is in a 
high state of efficiency. 

In discussing the position in 
which Austria stands to Russia, 
Sir Charles Dilke has evidently 
misunderstood Captain Marga. He 
says: ‘Asa great foreign military 
writer, Marga, has consolingly ob- 
served of Austria-Hungary, in that 
which is the first of all the military 
works of the day, ‘After several 
defeats she can retire into the 
wooded Carpathians ; ’ but he adds, 
‘The road to Vienna is thus un- 
covered.’’’' But Marga, p. 142, 
vol. ii., says this, not in the least 
in order to show that the Aus- 
trian army is likely to be defeated, 
but in order to defend a proposi- 
tion that Austria has a much more 
effective defence against one par- 
ticular line of Russian attack than 
that of retiring by the line of 
the Carpathians. ‘‘ C’est en s’ap- 
puyant sur les principaux cours 
d’eau, ainsi que sur les places 
de Cracovie et de Przemysl, que 
l’Autriche chercherait a couvrir la 
Galicie,”’ is the previous sentence. 
Then he shows that for an Aus- 
trian army to fall back on the 





1 The Present Position of European Politics, p. 189. 
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Carpathians in case of defeat would 
have the disadvantage of uncover- 
ing Vienna, and probably of allow- 
ing the Russians to break her 
army in two. This, however, is 
only to lead up to the argument 
that, by falling back instead on 
the San, the Wysloka, and the 
Donajec, whilst guarding the car- 
riage-roads across the mountains 
by field fortifications, the Aus- 
trian army would completely cover 
both Vienna and Pesth, and oblige 
the Russian army to follow its 
eccentric movement. He had al- 
ready shown that Russian attack 
by the left of the Vistula, and 
so on Cracow, would expose the 
Russian army to the danger of 
being cut off from Russia by 
an Austrian army acting along 
the right bank. The discussion 
throughout tends to give the ad- 
vantage to Austria because of the 
formidable Pinsk Marshes, which 
tell more in favour of Austrian 
than even of German action. But 
there is a yet more telling sentence 
of Marga’s, saying that, in order 
to carry out a march on Vienna, 
Russia ‘‘must be very sure of 
the neutrality of Germany.’’ Sir 
Charles thinks he has disposed of 
this awkward phrase, which he 
does not quote, by adding, ‘‘Neither 
can Germany be trusted to defend 
Vienna by menacing the long line 
of the Russian advance, because 
when Germany ceases to be neu- 
tral, the neutrality of France in 
turn will cease, and Germany will 
have enough to do to defend the 
Rhine.”’! Is that so? That is 
just what we propose to consider 
next. We may, however, observe 
in passing, that the number of 
troops is not very great that are 
required to cause the collapse of 
an army which has committed 
itself to a long line of advance, 


which is open to attack through- 
out its length by fresh forces 
acting at right angles to it. Rus- 
sia learnt that both in Asia and 
in Europe in 1878. It seems 
hardly conceivable that Sir Charle 
Dilke will lull her into repeating, 
by a march on Vienna exposed to 
the possible attacks of a hostile 
Germany, even though engaged 
against France, the mistakes of 
the march on the Balkans and 
the march on Erzeroum. We may 
safely assume that Bayazid and 
Plevna are names too deeply burnt 
into Russian souls for that. If 
that is so, Sir Charles Dilke’s 
whole theory of the political bal- 
ance, with Austria forced to rest 
on Italy, tumbles like a house of 
cards touched at its base. 

Ill. Zhe position of Germany 
in a war with both Russia and 
France combined.—We now pro: 
pose to consider the circumstances 
of vantage and of disadvantage 
which the two frontiers of Ger- 
many and of her neighbours, and 
the nature of her whole defensive 
and offensive strength, present to 
an ailiance against her of France 
and of Russia. That she would 
stand alone, we disbelieve; that 
it is in our interest, or in that 
of Europe, that she and Austria 
should together stand alone against 
Russia and France, it will be one 
of the special purposes of our next 
article to deny. But it is im- 
portant to realise what the forces 
will be that will be brought into 
the issue by the Power against 
whom the Franco-Russian alliance, 
if it ever becomes a fact, will be in 
the first instance directed. 

Undoubtedly an examination of 
the German methods of national 
defence must, we think, leave one 
impression at least upon any of our 
readers who have realised them as 





1The Present Position of 
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we have laid them before them. 
They are pre-eminently bold. On 
both frontiers alike her most effec- 
tive defence depends on her power 
of being able to strike offensive 
blows at the outset of a campaign. 
Has she the strength, and dare she 
attempt, to strike offensive blows 
on both sides of her great empire 
at once against two such adver- 
saries as Russia and France? We 
answer that it is morally certain 
that her rulers will be much too 
wise to carry on two long offensive 
campaigns at both ends of her 
empire at the same time. But 
there are offensive strokes like that 
which Napoleon attempted ayainst 
the Anglo- allied and Prussian 
armies during the Waterloo cam- 
paign, which are only intended 
to knock out of time one assail- 
ant before another can come on. 
It appears to us that the central 
position of the German Empire, 
guarded on either frontier by the 
fortified rivers of the Rhine on 
one side, and of the Vistula and 
Oder on the other, with the ad- 
vanced post of Metz thrust out 
beyond the mountain-barrier of 
the Vosges on one side, and the 
arm of East Prussia stretched 
out along the kingdom of Poland 
on the other, offers opportunities 
to a great strategist that are even 
more ‘‘ideal’’ than those which 
Captain Kirchhammer has so de- 
scribed. War nowadays has in- 
deed come to be waged on a colos- 
sal scale ; but there are possibilities 
involved in the possession by Ger- 
many of a middle position covered 
with a most perfect and carefully 
devised railway system, and a tele- 
graph network as complete, which 
stagger one as to the terrible grand- 
eur of the drama which may be en- 
acted by their means almost under 
oureyes. Ina time far shorter than 
it took Napoleon to transfer his 
force from Boulogne to Ulm and 
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Austerlitz, far shorter than it took 
Marlborough to carry out that 
magnificent campaign from which 
Napoleon, in all probability, took 
the idea which rolled up the map 
of Europe for ten years, a German 
army might be nowadays trans- 
ferred from the Rhine to the 
Vistula, or from Kd6nigsberg to 
Metz. Under given conditions, 
such a transfer of men from one 
side of Europe to the other might 
be made without any knowledge of 
the movement reaching either of 
the hostile armies, until one that 
had been advancing triumphantly 
was crushed by the new and over- 
whelming power suddenly thrown 
into the field; and till the other 
had lost the opportunity afforded 
by the diminution of force. For, 
though the two frontiers of Ger- 
many are specially fitted for offen- 
sive action, both are adapted also 
to afford means to a comparatively 
inferior force for imposing delay 
on one very superior. The diff- 
cult country of Western Poland, 
the lakes and the shallow haffs of 
East Prussia, the swampy forests 
between the Wartha and the up- 
per Vistula, the marshy region of 
the Obra in the province of Posen, 
the Polish mud which bothered 
Napoleon, the strong defences of 
Thorn and of Posen, the broad 
Vistula directly intercepting a 
Russian march through Prussia, 
as it does not intercept a Prussian 
stroke against the Russian com- 
munications with Poland, will be 
inconvenient obstacles for those 
Russian generals, ‘‘who,’’ as the 
‘*German officer’’ has it, ‘‘ after 
sharing many a disillusion during 
the late Russo-Turkish war, may 
wish to satisfy their ardent thirst 
for glory at the expense of Ger- 
many, but who might possibly find 
out by experience that it is more 
difficult to gain their object in a 
war against that Power than even 
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in one against Turkey.”’ The dif- 
ficulties of the Vosges, the passage 
of the Rhine, the siege of Metz or 
Strasbourg, may delay the picking 
up of the field-marshal’s baton by 
a French general, even when the 
flash of guns in Poland had set the 
Chassepots or the Lebels going off 
of themselves. 

It would, of course, be vain to 
speculate on which side the blow 
of the central force would, in such 
a case, be first struck. If, in order 
to give Austria breathing-time 
afterwards, it were thought better 
to join her in overwhelming the 
force in Poland, then the French 
might be allowed to advance into 
positions in the Vosges, where a 
stroke delivered from the north at 
their communications would be 
easier work than a dash at the 
fortress-forest of the frontier; or 
the French might be tempted to 
raise up foes in their rear by a 
violation of Swiss or Belgian neu- 
trality. Or to take the other side 
of the theatre of war,—if the deci- 
sion were to anticipate the French 
mobilisation, to strike a blow that 
might induce the French for some 
time afterwards to hug their for- 
tresses, Austria might then be 
left for a time to hold her own as 
best she might, and the stroke at 
Poland might be subsequently de- 
livered whilst the Russian forces 
were employed in the Carpathians, 
or the advance on Vienna might 
be made disastrous by an even 
easier movement upon Galicia. 
Such speculations are only of value 
in so far as they suggest the pos- 
sibilities which are offered by her 
position to Germany. The de- 
cision will of course depend on 
the circumstances of the hour, 
largely upon the belief in Berlin 
as to the efficiency of the French 
mobilisation and the condition of 
the Russian forces in Poland, 
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of other political alliances, the 
time of year, and the probable 
nature of the weather. We have, 
however, we think, said enough to 
explain why, neither as to her 
frontiers nor as to her military 
situation, do we believe that as a 
power in Europe, Germany, though 
she has before her a tremendous 
task, has ceased to be the mightiest 
empire on the Continent. That 
she is now an essentially conser- 
vative and a peaceful nation we 
firmly believe. That most assur- 
edly she has no temptation to go 
to war, and that if her most skilful 
statesmen can save her from that 
dire calamity they will do so, we 
are well convinced. Unfortunately 
no one who studies the present 
situation believes any more than 
Sir Charles Dilke that their success 
can be mcre than temporary. 

At the present moment there are 
in the world two << fretful realms ”’; 
and it is of vital consequence to us 
to estimate accurately the forces 
that exist for keeping them in awe. 
Of those forces we are convinced 
that Germany must always be the 
mighty nucleus. We disbelieve 
that she is in a position scorn- 
fully to reject any alliance for 
the purpose on whose lovalty she 
can depend. We are certain that 
it is contrary to the whole policy 
of her statesmen to do so. For us 
the great necessity is to realise that 
which Sir Charles Dilke has earn- 
estly pressed upon us, that, now 
that our frontier virtually marches 
with that of Russia in Asia, and 
that we certainly know that her 
progress towards India is no acci- 
dent brought on by over-zealous 
servants, but part of a deliberately 
designed plan, all the particulars of 
which are known, we must face the 
facts like men, and prepare for the 
inevitable attack. We differ from 
him as to the means by which we 
ought to meet it. But we are sure 
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that we cannot do wrong in press- 
ing home this, that no reply has 
been made to the challenge given 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ of last 
January, to those who know, to 
deny that they have had éndisput- 
able evidence before them that 
Russian action on India is and has 
been for years deliberate, designed, 
carefully planned, and that it is 
hourly approaching the period of 
over action.! We cannot think 
that enough has been done to 
bring this fact home to our people. 
With our great enemy the case 
is different. The whole resources 
of the State are at the disposal of 
the Tzar, before whom silently the 
facts which serve as motives for 
action can be laid. Year after 
year a policy can be steadily pur- 
sued, the results of which are only 
obvious to us when they are about 
to be secured. Sir Charles Dilke 
has himself admirably exposed the 
reckless indifference to solemn 
pledges, the ingenious subterfuges, 
the false analogies which have been 
used as cloaks to cover from Eng- 
lish eyes the steady purpose with 
which her march proceeds. 

Now it is not possible that we 
should meet that deliberate scheme 
as long as our people are halting 
between two opinions as_ to 
whether Madame Novikoff and 
her faithful henchman are not 
honest friends of England, instead 
of being, as in fact they are—one 
consciously, the other blinded by 
flattery, by gratitude for favours 
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received, and by personal vanity 
—the agents for throwing dust in 
the eyes of Englishmen. We are 
sure that Sir Charles Dilke has 
done good service in endeavouring 
to persuade our statesmen that 
great as were the diplomatic facil- 
ities of the days of Castlereagh, 
those days are in fact for Eng- 
land no more. Our people must 
know things which in those days 
were wisely for the national good 
kept from them. Secrecy has, in 
war, still overwhelming advantage. 
We believe, as we have already 
urged, that it is a very great mis- 
take to discuss in public the pre- 
cise point at which our blow at 
Russia should be aimed. Such 
a public discussion as led to the 
movement on Sebastopol in 1854 
would, in these days of completed 
railways and telegraphs, bring dis- 
aster upon the expedition which 
attempted the advertised attack. 
But there are many questions of 
politics as to which we attempt to 
carry on the old system of playing 
their own game against nations 
which can secretly exert all their 
power when we cannot develop 
ours, or maintain a constant policy 
unless the country at large under- 
stands the true facts. We en- 
tirely agree with Sir Charles Dilke 
that— 


“If it were possible to conduct the 
foreign relations of a democratic 
country, such as England has now 
become, with secrecy as well as with 
firm devotion to a fixed line of con- 





1 The wording of the passage we refer to deserves to be given: “To those who 











would fain believe that this rapid advance is the result of accidental circum- 
stances, we would, with full knowledge of the subject, reply by challenging any 
high official, either Liberal or Conservative in either India or England, to say 
that he had not had absolute proofs before him that the Russian advance is the re- 
sult of a well-matured design to dispute our empire in the East.”—Article “Con- 
stantinople, Russia, and India,” Quarterly Review, January 1887. For our 
own part, we cannot doubt that this was an authorised attempt to draw public 
attention to this vital truth. Sir C. Dilke obviously is not among the officials re- 
ferred to; the information was probably obtained subsequently to his leaving 
office. In any case, he knows nothing of the matter. 
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duct, no doubt it would be better to 
leave the consideration of many ques- 
tions until they actually arise; but 
at the present moment we suffer from 
the disadvantages of both systems. 
We do not fully discuss foreign rela- 
tions in advance, and make up our 
minds as to our best course; we do 
not even take steps to inform our- 
selves thoroughly as to the facts; but 
at the same time we encourage our 
public men to make rash and hasty 
statements founded upon imperfect 
knowledge, and we ‘go wild’ from 
time to time in various directions.”— 
The Present Position of European 
Politics in the United Kingdom, p. 
285. 

It would be very easy for us to 
show that Sir Charles Dilke has 
offended against his own canons; 
that he has misinterpreted the 
meaning of the surrender to China 
of the station at Port Hamilton ; 
that he has similarly misinter- 
preted the meaning of the present 
Government scheme for adding 
power to our army. It has been 
precisely because he has not been 
behind the scenes in these matters 
that he is not aware that they 
have been attempts to secure many 
of the very objects which he him- 
self most earnestly desires.” He 
has struck wild blows, hitting 
those who have been steadily 
working to secure real efficiency. 
Nevertheless, in so far as he has 
brought before the country the 
necessity for not shutting our eyes 
to undoubted facts, and before our 
statesmen the necessity for keep- 
ing the nation informed of the 
dangers to be faced, he has ren- 
dered a great service. 

There are not a few of these 
dangers which he has ignored. 
He has, for instance, touched far 
too lightly on the risk to our 
trade round the Cape of the 
French occupation of Diego Su- 
arez, the magnificent harbour to 
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the north of Madagascar, and of 
the Comoro Islands,! which to- 
gether command the Mozambique 
Channel. This case is the more 
curious because he has rightly 
judged that the Cape route, and 
not the Suez Canal, must neces- 
sarily be that on which we chiefly 
depend during war-time. 

We must confess that we have 
found it extremely difficult to be 
sure of the exact impression which 
he has wished to leave by his 
statements on many of the sub- 
jects he has handled. He cer- 
tainly appeared to us, as he did 
to many others of his critics, to 
wish us to believe that Russia 
was a Power fully a match by 
herself for Germany and Austria 
combined. We by no means 
have committed ourselves to dis- 
puting his assertion that, on the 
whole, Austria is not so strong 
a Power, if she stands alone, as 
Russia. Yet, in the ‘* Conclusion” 
to his now published volume, he 
appears almost to limit himself to 
that assertion. We are not aware 
that that position has been any- 
where assailed. He has, however, 
in no wise modified his views as 
to the value, under present condi- 
tions of war, of the Russian infan- 
try or of the Russian cavalry as 
newly organised In our first 
article we cited from almost every 
country in Europe high authorities 
against his opinion. We do not, 
indeed, know where those author- 
ities are to be found to whom 
he constantly appeals as decisive. 
The opinions of those whose names 
ordinarily carry weight are every- 
where against him. It seems to 
us that, in order to support his 
statement on this subject, he must 
have inquired either among those 
who have not been tried, or among 
those who have been tried and 


———_ 





1 Not mentioned at all. 
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failed. On other questions, as, 
for instance, when he appeals 
against Colonel Malleson to high 
Indian authorities ‘‘ whom Colonel 
Malleson would be the first to 
respect,’’ there is this difficulty, 
from his habit of citing without 
naming men, that he evidently is 
not aware what a conflict of opin- 
ion exists as to the question of the 
proper defence of India among the 
highest Indian authorities, nor 
does he quite realize how very in- 
telligible that conflict is. So far 
as we have been able to ascertain, 
among those who, without any 
circumstances which tend to ob- 
scure their vision, base their opin- 
ion upon pure military grounds, 
and upon the advantage to Eng- 
land of the course to be pursued, 
there is no dispute as to the facts 
which we pressed home in our for- 
mer article. On the one hand, so 
far as the fighting on the actual 
Indian frontier is concerned, the 
farther we can fight Russia away 
from her base, and therefore the 
nearer to our Indian frontier, un- 
less we can strike through Persia 
from an altogether independent 
base, the stronger we are. On 
the other hand, though we cannot 
safely advance upon Herat from 
India, it is vitally necessary to us 
to forbid Russia to possess her- 
self of Herat and the Heri Rud. 
Therefore it is also vitally neces- 
sary for us to put pressure upon 
Russia elsewhere than at Herat 
in order to protect Herat. 
Undoubtedly, if the Afghans 
were a united people, who could 
be trusted to adhere religiously 
to contracts made by a central 
Power, advance upon Herat would 
be a question of their friendship 
or hostility ; but that is just the 
element on which we cannot count. 
The Afghans are, in fact, a con- 
geries of fierce tribes, who, no 
matter what bargains we had 
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made with them beforehand, would 
be apt to break out in our rear 
after the first check we received 


in our front. ‘Therefore, advance 
far beyond the Indian frontier 
becomes for us most dangerous. 
Our position there is strongest 
when it is strictly defensive. 

But all the world over human 
nature is human nature, and the 
clearest military vision may be 
obscured by the temptations of 
a brilliant campaign. ‘The matter 
may be plausibly put: ‘ We are 
all agreed that Russia must be 
stopped from advancing upon 
Herat,—why should not the cam- 
paign to achieve that end be 
carried out from India itself ?’’ It 
is not therefore difficult to guess 
why some of the highest author- 
ities—whose names Sir Charles has 
not produced, but of whom we 
will give Sir Charles the benefit of 
declaring that, as we know their 
views, we know also that their 
names would add much weight 
to his words—should be tempted, 
against their better judgment, to 
persuade themselves of the wis- 
dom of acourse which would for 
England be very dangerous. If 
the question as to the proper 
course to be pursued by another 
country and another army under 
analogous conditions could be sub- 
mitted to their unbiassed judg- 
ment, we have no doubt at all as 
to the value of their military opin- 
ions. The analogies of military 
hisiory are now sufficiently num- 
erous, and we say unhesitatingly 
that they all preach—‘‘Strike by 
all means. Do not wait to be 
struck, when you know that your 
enemy is only waiting for the 
moment which will be best for 
him to strike you; but do not 
strike him at the point where he is 
strongest and you will be weakest.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, who has not 
had the means of knowing what, 
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in England at all events, have 
been the proposals of ‘‘ the highest 
authorities’’ for some time past, 
puts forward a series of state- 
ments, dogmatically given without 
support of any kind, to the effect 
that we cannot attack Russia in 
Europe. He treats the question 
as though we had nothing to offer 
in exchange for those facilities for 
‘getting at her in Europe”’ for 
which we unquestionably require 
the aid of other Powers. What 
he has not told us is, that the 
great power which Russia has 
shown in her Asiatic conquests, 
is that of gaining strength as she 
goes forward—of assimilating the 
tribes ske has conquered there, as 
he shows that she has now assimi- 
lated the tribes of the Caucasus. 
The omission in his calculations 
which Colonel Malleson pointed 
out in these columns in April! 
is the central point of the whole 
question :— 


« What, then, I may ask, has be- 
come of the survivors of the defeat 
of Geok Tépé in January 1881? Of 
the many thousand Turkmans who 
fought, some thousands at least sub- 
mitted. What, too, has become of 
the Turkmans of Merv? The whole 
of these yielded without striking a 
blow, and we may be sure that Rus- 
sia did not slaughter them in cold 
blood. It cannot be that they have 
no trained horses. The testimony of 
many travellers, from Burnes down 
to Vambéry, proves that there has 
ever been an abundance of horses 
among the Turkman tribes—horses 
ready to do the work of the desert, 
hardy, stout-hearted, full of endur- 
ance. No; in those nomadic coun- 
tries it is safe to assert that history 
repeatsitself. From the earliest days, 
from Mahmoud of Ghazni down to 
Nadir Shah, the Turkman cavalry 


have invariably taken service with 
the conqueror of their desert homes, 
more especially when they have real- 
ised the fact that that conqueror 
designs to lead them to pastures rich 
in booty. As light cavalry they can 
scarcely be surpassed; they are ac- 
customed to Eastern warfare; they 
make war support war. With such 
men Russia could ill dispense, and we 
may be sure that she has not dis- 
pensed withthem. There are, at this 
moment, not hundreds, but thou- 
sands, of them at the beck and call 
of Russia.” 


He has taken no notice of this,? 
except by a casual admission that 
it is the manifest interest of Rus- 
sia to absorb Northern Persia, ‘‘ as 
Russia alone of European Powers 
can absorb an Eastern country.” 
He quietly proposes to hand over 
Herat to Russia, because in the 
‘race for Herat Russia has un- 
doubtedly beaten us,’’ ignoring 
what Colonel Malleson has un- 
answerably urged as to the vital 
importance of our preventing Rus- 
sia from securing all the advan- 
tages ‘‘of the marvellous fertility 
of the Heri Rud,”’’ as a base for act- 
ing against India. 

We are to yield every sort of 
advantage to Russia for the attack 
on India, because ‘‘the highest 
authorities ’’ have decided that we 
cannot attack Russia in Europe. 
We assert emphatically, that just 
as the ‘‘highest authorities’ in 
relation to cavalry action mean, 
for Sir Charles Dilke, as we 
showed in our first article, ‘‘ those 
who agree with me,’’ and do 
not mean the men of European 
reputation, or the men whose argu- 
ments have been laid before the 
military opinion of Europe, and 
have been universally accepted as 





1‘*The Fortnightly Reviewer and Russia ”—Blackwood’s Magazine, April 


1887, p. 576. 


2See the answer toColonel Malleson, pp, 329, 330, of the now published vol- 
ume, ‘ The Present Position of European Politics’ (Chapman & Hall). 
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sound by those whose judgments 
decide it, so in relation to this far 
greater question, the ‘‘ highest au- 
thorities’’ do not mean the men 
who have been tried and have 
proved their value, but do mean 
either those who have not been 
tried, those who have failed, or 
those who have had no opportuni- 
ties for knowing the evidence on 
this question. It is naturally not 
the business of /ndian authorities, 
however high, to obtain informa- 
tion as to the best points for at- 
tacking Russia in Europe. 

It is because the power of at- 
tacking Russia in Europe is vital 
to us that the question of the 
‘‘Balance of Military Power in 
Europe’’ is a matter that concerns 
us so nearly. 

So far as we have gone at pres- 
ent in discussing that question, 
our purpose has been to show— 

1. That the reform of our mili- 
tary forces which is at present in 
progress, is of the kind which will 
enable us most economically to 
utilise the strength we possess and 
to defend our empire. 

2. That we cannot keep India 
in economical and tranquil secur- 
ity, even if we can defend it at 
all, without the power of strik- 
ing effective blows against Russia 
elsewhere than from India. 

3. That we at present do not 
spend upon our forces sums in- 
comparably greater than foreign 
Powers do, but that on the con- 
trary our monetary sacrifices are 
much less than those of foreign 
Powers, although we have a far 
more vulnerable and a vastly 
more extended empire than any 
other Power whatever, and though 
we do not make any of those 
personal sacrifices which are in- 
volved in compulsory service. 

4. That unless this be recog- 
nised, it is hopeless to attempt to 
provide an army relatively econo- 
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mical and efficient, because our 
actual deficiencies, as to which all 
men are agreed, are so very seri- 
ous that only by increased expen- 
diture can they be remedied. 

5. That our present system of 
expenditure has not been an eco- 
nomical one, because it has been 


headless, unreasoned, inorganic, 
haphazard—designed to furnish 
War Ministers with effective 


speeches for the House of Com- 
mons, and not designed by any 
men who could really and effect- 
ively combine power and responsi- 
bility; because power and know- 
ledge have been hopelessly di- 
vorced, because every department 
has catered for itself, and no one 
for all. 

6. That in the present condi- 
tion of the Continent, the great 
central and conservative Power of 
Germany is undoubtedly still, by 
frontiers, by position, by organisa- 
tion, by military training and force, 
the strongest in Europe. That to 
her Austria isa necessity; and that, 
though Austria is not as strong as 
Russia, her forces would have pro- 
bably many elements of strength 
in such a contest which she has 
often lacked in former wars. That 
France is undoubtedly immeasur- 
ably stronger than she was in 1870, 
but that there are elements of un- 
certainty in her military organisa- 
tion such as there are not in Ger- 
many. We may add now that 
those uncertainties have not been 
removed by her recent very lim- 
ited and long-prepared mobilisa- 
tion, and that the new military 
law has at least introduced a new 
element of uncertainty as to her 
strength. That Russia, from the 


enormous numbers of her popula- 
tion, and from the extent to which 
she devotes all her resources to 
preparation for war, must always 
be a great military Power; 
that 


but 


she has not gained, but 
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lost very heavily indeed, by the 
changed conditions of modern war- 
fare. That, till she has again had 
to fight with a European Power, it 
will be impossible absolutely to 
estimate her military strength ; 
but that, though she has been 
actively engaged since 1877 in 
perfecting her military organisa- 
tion, yet the weaknesses which she 
showed in the Turkish war were 
due not merely to temporary de- 
fects, but to conditions inherent 
in the nature of her people and 
her Government. That, neverthe- 
less, her special aptitude for assim- 
ilating an Eastern people, and so 
rolling up her strength as she ad- 
vances towards India, is a real 
power and a real danger to us. 
That that advance is no result of 
accident, or of such causes as those 
which have, in the teeth of every 
sort of effort of the Home Govern- 
ment to restrain the tendency, led 
to the extension of our Indian 
empire. That the notion that 
that is so is simply the result 
of ignorant, cosmopolitan, easy- 
going pseudo-liberality of mind in 
England. ‘That the advance has 
been designed from St. Petersburg, 
and has been concealed by every 
artifice. 

7. That under those circum- 
stances our interest lies, not in in- 
sular exclusiveness, but in joining 
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hands with those who have ag) 
much interest as we have in oppos-) 
ing the designs of Russia. That? 
for us, therefore, the central point! 
of the balance of power in Europe) 
lies in the relations of other Powers 
to Russia. ‘ 
8. In our last article we ex-9 
amined the counterweights, Ger-| 
many and France. Incidentally} 
we there showed why we do not: 
believe that there is any reason’ 
for fear lest either of them will be} 
greatly tempted to violate the neu-7 
trality of Belgium, provided Bel-} 
gium performs her duty; that we 
shall earn no gratitude either from) 
Germany or France by not fulfil-) 
ling international obligations toy 
Belgium to which we stand dis-} 
tinctly pledged ; and that certain-§ 
ly no one has had authority to de-} 
clare that we intend to break our) 
word. i 
In our next and final article, we 
propose to examine certain ques=) 
tions as to our own possible alli- 
ances, and raore especially to con=) 
sider the effect upon the European) 
balance of the rise of the young) 
and vigorous Power of Italy, and 
the condition of Turkey, and toy 
say a few words about China. We" 
shall then be able to lead up to¥ 
our general conclusion as to our® 
future policy based upon the con-¥ 
siderations we have urged. 
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MONTROSE AND THE COVENANT OF 1638. 


HER Majesty the Queen, on the 
occasion of a recent visit to the, 
ancient church of St Giles in 
Edinburgh, was graciously pleased 
to express surprise that it con- 
tained no memorial of the great 
Montrose, ‘The reproach implied 
is happily in course of being re- 
moved, and ere long the name 
and fame of Montrose will be 
adequately commemorated in the 
place where he is buried. 

The fact, however, is very re- 
markable, that from the 11th May 
1661, when his mutilated and 
scattered remains having been dili- 
gently collected were with great 
pomp and ceremony interred, down 
to the present time—a period of 
more than two centuries—no stone 
or inscription of any kind has been 
placed to mark the spot. Surely 
this singular omission requires and 
admits of some explanation. The 
explanation is to be found in the 
entire failure of the great majority 
of his countrymen to form an accu- 
rate conception of the career and 
‘ character of Montrose. 

By some he has been worshipped 
as the champion of unlimited mon- 
archy—of the royal prerogative 
absolute both in Church and State. 
By others he has been denounced 
as a traitor to the Covenant and 
the Church of which he had pro- 
fessed himself a devoted adherent. 
He has been represented as bloody, 
cruel, and vindictive—an intrigu- 
ing courtier, fired by an unholy 
ambition and by jealousy of all 
who did or might stand in his way. 
These irrational notions and pre- 
judices ought to have been dis- 
pelled ere now by such painstak- 
ing and impartial historians as Bur- 
ton and Gardiner ; but much of the 
old misconception still prevails, and 


justifies such an examination of 
the connection of Montrose with 
the National Church of Scotland 
on the one hand and with King 
Charles I. on the other, as may 
define to unprejudiced minds the 
true place which he is entitled to 
hold as a historical personage in 
the troublous years of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But if there be misconception 
and confusion as to Montrose, 
what shall be said of the Covenant 
which he subscribed, and is ac- 
cused of having afterwards broken ? 

It may well be doubted whether, 
among otherwise conscientious stu- 
dents of history, there is more 
than a small percentage of per- 
sons who have really read and 
studied that important historical 
document, or are quite clear which 
of the various’ Covenants it was 
that was adopted in 1638 and sub- 
scribed by Montrose. 

The earliest of the Covenants 
was subscribed in 1557, and was 
drawn up and presented to the Queen 
Regent for the purpose of stating 
and explaining the essential prin- 
ciples of the Reformers, before the 
Reformed Church was recognised 
by the Legislature. It is compara- 
tively short, and is chiefly occu- 
pied with vehement denunciations 
of the false doctrines of the old 
Church, and of the immoral lives 
of its clergy; but the exposition 
of the Reformed doctrines is terse 
and clear, And here it may not 
be amiss to say in passing, that the 
fierce invectives against Popery 
with which all the Covenants 
abound, and which, if uttered in 
the present day, must appear to be 
nothing but an ofensive anachron- 
ism, may yet very well have been 
in their own times the expression 
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of righteous indignation uttered by 
men who were fighting against 
powerful and unscrupulous ene- 
mies, not for life only, but for what 
they valued far more, their dearly 
bought religious liberty. 

The ‘‘ King’s Covenant,’’ which 
is the second in order of time, was 
framed in 1580, and was subscribed 
not only by the King himself, and 
by all the members of his Court, 
but by great multitudes of people 
of all ranks and degrees. As this 
Covenant is, with some additions, 
the same as that afterwards sub- 
scribed in 1638, it is unnecessary 
at present to advert to its terms. 
But the occasion of its renewal in 
1638 would hardly be intelligible 
without reference to some of the 
events of the intervening fifty- 
eight years. 

In 1580 James VI. was a boy of 
fourteen. His early preceptor, 
Buchanan, was on his deathbed ; 
and his influence was gone, and 
was replaced by teaching of a very 
different kind. At that early and 
impressionable age, the young King 
was taught to believe that instead 
of the kingdom of Scotland being 
a constitutional and limited mon- 
archy, as in former times no one 
had been heard to dispute, the 
sovereign derived from divine au- 
thority the right to govern “his 
people according to his arbitrary 
will. This insidious lesson he 
greedily absorbed, and it was the 
chief business of his after-life, so 
far as he could, to act up to its 
principles. 

But James, with all his foibles 
and failings, was a shrewd man 
of the world, and knowing that 
an immediate high-handed policy 
would be resisted to the death by 
his Scottish subjects, he proceeded 
with caution, and secured by strat- 
agem what he could not obtain 
openly and directly. Absolute 


monarchy, he soon found, could 
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not coexist with a Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church; and with the 
National Church, therefore, he was 
perpetually at war—not openly 
«declared war,—a war of chicanery 
and deceit—of promises freely 
made and lightly broken —persecu- 
tion of obnoxious individuals— 
favour and flattery of the more 
feeble and obsequious. 

By these means he procured 
the restoration of the bishops; 
and when he succeeded to the 
throne of England, he availed 
himself of the advice and assist- 
ance of English Churchmen in his 
great scheme to bring the Nation- 
al Church of Scotland into confor- 
mity with that of England. But 
he did not follow the advice he 
thus received, when he thought it 
rash or mistrusted the adviser. 

Finding after some years’ experi- 
ence that the presence of the restor- 
ed bishops in the Parliaments and 
General Assemblies, and the other 
means which he had employed for 
reducing many of the representa- 
tives of the Church at these meet- 
ings- to a state of subjection to 
his will, had greatly increased his 
power and influence, the King, 
after much deliberation, proposed 
in 1616 five distinct innovations 
(afterwards well known as the 
Five Articles of Perth), borrowed 
entirely from England, requir- 
ing the Communion to be received 
by the people kneeling, author- 
ising the Communion to be ad- 
ministered to dying persons in 
private, permitting baptism in 
private houses, enjoining the keep- 
ing of certain festivals as in the 
Church of England, and providing 
for the confirmation of children. 
These new observances he knew 
well would be most distasteful 
to the great body of the min- 
isters and of the people of Scot- 
land—so much so, that he distrust- 
ed even the General Assembly, con- 
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situated as it now was. He was 
therefore sorely tempted to promul- 
gate and enjoin observance of the 
Articles by his own royal authority 
alone. To this course he was en- 
couraged by some English ecclesi- 
astics. But he preferred the wiser 
counsels of Archbishop Spots- 
wood,! who objected that the 
Articles ‘‘had at no time been 
mentioned to the Church, nor pro- 
poned in any of their meetings.” 
This ground of objection to the 
proposed exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative had great weight even 
among those churchmen who were 
not indisposed to the innovations 
on their own merits. Patrick 
Forbes of Corse, a moderate and en- 
lightened churchman, afterwards 
Bishop of Aberdeen, touched the 
point very shrewdly in a letter to 
Spotswood, dated February 16, 
1618 :— 


“lf wherein our Church seemeth 
defective, his Majesty would so far 
pity our weakness and tender our 
peace as to enforce nothing but 
which first in a fair and national 
council were determined, wherein his 
, Highness would neither make any 
one afraid with his terror, nor pervert 
the judgment of any with hope of 
favour, then men may adventure to do 
service. But if things be so violently 
carried as no end may appear of bitter 
contention, neither any place left to 
men placed in rooms; but (instead 
of procuring peace and reuniting the 
hearts of brethren) stir the coals of de- 
testable debate, for me, I have no cour- 
age to be a partner in that work.” ? 


Influenced by the prevalence of 
these views among those whom 
he counted as his friends, King 
James was saved from committing 
such an unconstitutional invasion 
of the rights of the National 
Church, as in the subsequent reign 
contributed perhaps more than 
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any other single event to the loss 
of his unfortunate son’s throne 
and life. 

But the King, though thus con- 
strained to pause, had by no means 
abandoned his Five Articles, or the 
policy in furtherance of which they 
were propounded. While on a 
visit to Scotland the following 
year, he endeavoured to persuade 
the Parliament to pass an Act 
giving him power, ‘‘ with advice of 
the archbishops and bishops,’’ to 
make ecclesiastical laws on what 
he called ‘‘ matters of external 
policy,’’ including, of course, all 
forms connected with the celebra- 
tion of public worship and the 
administration of the sacraments. 
The prelates suggested that ‘in 
making of ecclesiastical laws, the 
advice and consent of presbyters 
was also required.’’ ‘To meet this 
difficulty, the King ‘consented 
to add to the archbishops and 
bishops ’”’ a ‘* competent number of 
the ministry.”” But the proposal, 
as thus slightly amended, created 
such an octcry among the gen- 
eral body of the ministers, and 
produced such a formidable pro- 
test, that he withdrew the intend- 
ed enactment altogether, ‘‘as a 
thing no way necessary, the pre- 
rogative of his Crown bearing him 
to more than was declared by it.”’ 

Notwithstanding this boast, with 
which he sought to cover his de- 
feat, James was too prudent to 
justify it in action. But in the 
Assembly convened at Perth in 
1618, he was so far successful in 
the practice of his usual devices, 
as described by Patrick Forbes, 
making some ‘‘afraid with his 
terror,’’ and ‘‘ perverting the judg- 
ment’’ of others ‘‘ with hope of 
favour,’’ that the Articles were car- 
ried by a majority of 86 to 41,5 and 





1 Spotswood’s History, p. 529. 


Ld 
2 Calderwood’s History, vol. vii. p. 295. 


3 Lyndesay’s Narration of the Perth Assembly, p. 72. 
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were subsequently ratified by Par- 
liament in 1621, a sanction of 
most exceptional occurrence; for, 
as Dr Burton has observed, this 
‘¢is the only statute on the face of 
the records of the Scottish Par- 
liament which either authorises or 
dictates on matters of religious 
ceremonial.’’! 

If reliance may be placed on 
the report of a conversation be- 
tween James and Archbishop Wil- 
liams contained in Hacket’s life of 
that prelate (p. 74), the King had 
no desire to carry his efforts at 
conformity between the two Na- 
tional Churches beyond what he 
had achieved in 1618-1621, and 
resisted sternly suggestions by 
Laud to impose on the Church of 
Scotland the English Canons and 
Liturgy. The statement receives 
some support from a declaration 
made by the King’s commissioner 
in the Parliament by which the 
Articles were ratified, assuring the 
Church and people of Scotland that 
if they acquiesced, ‘‘his Majesty 
should not in his days press any 
more change or alteration in mat- 
ters of that kind without their 
own consents.” ? 

But the Church and people did 
not acquiesce, partly perhaps be- 
cause they had not much confi- 
dence in the King’s promises, but 
still more because the innovations 
were repugnant to their cherished 
sentiments and traditions. 

The attempts to enforce com- 
pliance with the Articles, which 
were incessant during the remain- 
ing years of James’s reign, were by 
no means successful,—how unsuc- 
cessful is perhaps best shown by 
the fact, that having in the last 
year of his life ordered by proclama- 
tion that the Communion should 
be celebrated in all the churches 
of Edinburgh on Christmas-day 
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1624, and received by the whole 
people kneeling, the King was 
prevailed on by the representations 
of the corporation of the city and 
of some of the bishops, to issue 
another proclamation conceived in 
his grandiose style, ‘‘ following his 
accustomed gracious inclination, 
rather to pity nor to punish the 
errors and faults of his people,”’ by 
which he withdrew the offensive 
order. This was one of the last 
acts of James’s life, and one of 
the occasions, not too frequent, on 
which his sagacity and prudence 
were permitted to overcome his 
vanity and obstinacy. 

At the period of James’s death, 
the condition of the Church of 
Scotland was very unsettled. The 
restoration of the order of bishops 
was vehemently resented at the 
time (1606); but the ground of 
the Church’s dislike to this order 
was not so much that it was un- 
scriptural, or in itself inconsistent 
with Protestant institutions, as 
that it was associated in the minds 
of the people with the age of 
Popery, and that the act of res- 
toration was carried with a high- 
handed disregard of the feelings 
and wishes of the Church gener- 
ally. The effect was that the 
government of the Church was of 
a mixed and most anomalous char- 
acter; for while bishops were ap- 
pointed, the distinctive marks of 
the Presbyterian polity still re- 
mained in the various judicatories 
of kirk-sessions, presbyteries, and 
provincial synods, which were left 
undisturbed. How far moderate 
and conciliatory measures might 
have ultimately reconciled the 
Church and the people to what 
in the language of the day was 
called a ‘‘ limited prelacy’’ cannot 
be confidently affirmed ; but such a 
result was by no means impossible. 








1 History, vol. vi. p. 329. 


2 Spotswood’s History, p. 543- 
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The Perth innovations created 
a more serious difficulty; but even 
here, lapse of time, the rise of an- 
other generation, and a farther 
consideration of the substance of 
these observances, might have 
gradually brought about that gen- 
eral acquiescence which violent 
proclamations, tyrannical orders, 
and harsh penalties had failed to 
secure. 

The adoption of the English 
Liturgy was another difficulty, but 
one which has been a good deal 
exaggerated. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose 
that the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land had any repugnance to the 
use of settled forms for the con- 
duct of public worship. So far 
back as 1557, the year of the 
first Covenant, the Second Book 
of Edward VI. had been recom- 
mended, and was freely used in 
the parish churches! till it was 
superseded by the Genevan Book 
of Common Order, the universal 
adoption and use of which by the 
National Church is proved by the 
number of editions published in 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other 


‘places within eighty years immedi- 


ately after the Reformation—not 
less than twenty-seven separate 
editions, besides many printed to 
bind up with Bibles*—and by the 
unimpeachable contemporary au- 
thority of Alexander Henderson 
in his interesting tract on the 
Government and Order of the 
Church, published in 1641. 

In James’s time, therefore, the 
difficulty was not about the use of 
a liturgy—for a liturgy there had 
been from the beginning of the 
Reformation—but about the ac- 
ceptance of the Liturgy of the 
English Church, which was resisted 
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chiefly because it was English, 
and because people generally were 
quite satisfied with the Book of 
Common Order. But if the aspi- 
rations of such men as Chilling- 
worth and John Hales of Eton 
could have been realised, and pub- 
lic forms of service so framed as 
that they ‘‘contained only such 
things as in which all Christians 
do agree,’’> that might probably 
have been an eirenicon welcome 
to the Church of Scotland in King 
James’s time. ‘‘If matters had 
been allowed to take their course, 
it is not impossible that the Church 
of Scotland would have been the 
first to give an example of that 
comprehensive tolerance which was 
the ideal of Chillingworth and 
Hales.’’* Such is the  well-con- 
sidered opinion of one of the most 
judicious of modern historians. 

If this be in any degree a cor- 
rect representation of the state of 
feeling in the National Church at 
the dawn of a new reign, there was 
surely a promising field for com- 
promise and conciliation. The 
alternative open to King Charles 
was moderation or ‘‘ Thorough,”’ 
and all the world knows what 
was his choice, and what fruits 
it bore. 

It is the custom of a certain 
class of writers to stigmatise the 
Covenanters as fanatics; but as 
regards the period now under con- 
sideration, this is an unjust charge. 
Individuals of course there were 
meriting the appellation, who, 
however, formed the exception and 
not the rule; and later on, the 
name of Covenanters was usurped 
by a party of very different prin- 
ciples and aims, who were as 
blindly fanatical as the King him- 
self. But surely there never lived 





1 Sprot’s Introduction to Book of Common Order, p, xiii. 


2 Sprot, p. 237. 


3 Tract on Schism. Hales’s Works, Glasgow ed., vol. i. p, 126. 


* Gardiner’s Fall of the Monarchy, vol. i. p. 99. 
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a more intense fanatic than Charles 
I. Hehad chalked out for him- 
self a line of action in all matters, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, quite 
inconsistent with a limited mon- 
archy. He conceived that the 
task was imposed on him by divine 
authority to guide the destinies 
of both England and Scotland ac- 
‘eording to his own judgment and 
vaill, without any consideration of 
the opinions, desires, or judgment 
of his subjects or of their repre- 


« sentatives; and the inference was 
Selear enough, that to shrink from 


asserting his absolute rights would 
be a dereliction of the duty he 
owed to the Almighty. 

The strength and thoroughness 
of his convictions. need not be 
questioned. His whole life goes 
to prove that he firmly believed he 
was acting under the guidance of 
his conscience. But fanatics for- 
get that conscience may be blinded 
and misled by passion and pre- 
judice quite as much as by self- 
interest and other baser motives. 
It is this very forgetfulness that 
makes them fanatics, and that 
leads them on in a downward 
career, till reason is completely 
silenced, and everything is sacri- 
ficed to the one great object— 
not only all considerations of pro- 
priety and expediency, but all 
regard for truth, honour, and jus- 
tice. Such is the sad picture 
which history has painted of the 
public life of Charles. 

For the present purpose it is 
not necessary to dwell on the 
course of events which led up to 
the inevitable crisis. 

The Canons and Service-book 
which had been prepared by Arch- 
bishop Laud under the instructions 
of the King were not submitted to 
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the consideration of the National 
Church. It was not even pretended 
that in any form the assent of the 
Church had been asked or obtained, 
As little had they received any 
legislative sanction. 


“ Whoever,” says Dr Burton, “ may 
have given personal help in their pre. 
paration, they were adopted by the 
King, and were as much his sole per- 
sonal act as if he had penned them all 
alone in his cabinet, and sent them as 
a despatch to those who were to obey 
their injunctions. On no record of 
ecclesiastical council or other deliber- 
ative body is any trace of their for. 
mation or adoption to be found. . .. 
What in practical business the issuing 
of the Canons most nearly resembles, 
is the issuing of a general order by 
the commander-in-chief of an army. 
. A complete code of laws for 
the government of a Church, issued by 
a sovereign without official consulta- 
tion with the responsible representa- 
tives of that Church, is unexampled 
in European history.” ! 


If any one should hesitate to 
adopt this language as extravagant 
or inappropriate, he will find in 
the contemporary history of the 
parson of Rothiemay, a_ sober- 
minded man of a Cavalier family, 
who rather favoured the bishops, 
quite as strong a denunciation of 
the unconstitutional manner in 
which this new form of govern- 
ment and worship was sought to 
be thrust on the National Church.’ 

No constitutional lawyer or jur- 
ist has ever been found seriously to 
defend the legality of the King’s 
letters patent prefixed to the Can- 
ons, dated 23d May 1635, or of 
the proclamation of zoth Decem- 
ber 1636, prefixed to the edition 
of the Liturgy published in 1637. 
The lawyers of the day were prac- 
tically unanimous on the question; 





1 History of Scotland, vol. vi. pp. 397, 398. 
# Gordon’s History of Scots Affairs, vol. ii. p. 92. 
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and the King’s Advocate, Sir 
Thomas Hope, a man of integrity 
and loyalty, expressed his opinion 
that the ‘‘ supplicants ’’ against the 
enforcement of the letters patent 
and proclamation were acting with- 
in their rights.! 

It was very soon brought home 
to the minds of the King’s advisers 
in Scotland that a great blunder 
had been committed, and the only 
effectual mode of repairing it was 
the withdrawal of tle Canons and 
Liturgy. But nothing was farther 
from Charles’s thoughts at this 
time than a surrender. He pro- 
fessed that there was no intention 
to do anything ‘‘ against the laud- 
able laws of this his Majesty’s 
native kingdom.’’ But— 


«“Scotsmen had made up their 
minds, with almost complete unan- 
imity, that those laudable laws had 
been broken. And it must be settled, 
once for all, whether it was in ac- 
cordance with the law of Scotland 
that a king could change the forms of 
worship without the sanction of any 
legislative assembly whatever.” ? 


This was the momentous ques- 
tion on which the King was at 
variance with the Church and 
nation; and the manner in which 
the question was brought before a 
court of law for determination, if 
it was in legal and constitutional 
form, which nobody doubted, was 
almost conclusive of ‘the question 
itself. To the proclamation of 
zoth December 1636 was appended 
a warrant for letters of horning, 
clearly showing that the King an- 
ticipated determined resistance to 
the introduction and use of the 
Liturgy, and that he and his legal 
advisers saw no way of enforcing 
his orders except by adopting the 
ordinary form of execution by 
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which obligations among subjects 
are enforced. 

If letters of horning can be 
shown to proceed on insufficient or 
illegal grounds, the remedy for the 
person charged is, to present to 
some competent court a bill pray- 
ing for suspension of the letters 
and charge; and if his reasons of 
suspension be well founded, he will 
obtain judgment, freeing him of 
all their consequences. Thi- was 
the course adopted by three of the 
ministers (of whom Henderson was 
one) who had been charged to bry 
and use the new Prayer-book. 

The chief reasons adduced by 
the suspenders against the charge 
to buy and use the Service-book, 
are stated in their formal applica- 
tion to the Privy Council, before 
which, as one of the ordinary law 
courts, the case came to be tried. 
They have been very fairly sum- 
marised by Rothes :— 


“Because this said Book wanted 
the warrand of the General Assembly, 
the representative Kirk of this King- 
dom, which hath only power and 
was ever in use to give directions in 
matters of God's worship; and wanted 
the warrand of Parliament, which 
hath ever been thought necessary in 
such cases; because the liberties of 
the Kirk of Scotland and form of 
worship received at the Reformation 
are established in General Assemblies 
and ratified in Parliament and in con- 
tinual possession since; and because 
the Book enforced departeth from the 
worship and Reformation of this 
Kirk, and in points most material 
doth draw near to the Kirk of Rome, 
which in superstition, heresy, idol- 
atry, tyranny, is as anti-Christian 
now as ever she was.” 


The result of the litigation was 
not altogether satisfactory to either 
party, though the general impres- 
sion was that it was unfavour- 





1 Burnet’s Lives of the Hamiltons, p. 5 3. 


2 Gardener’s Fall of the Monarchy, vol. i. p. 122. 


3 Rothes’s Relation, p. 5. 





See the document i” extenso, ibid., pp. 45, 46. 
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able tothe King. The Council did 
not find it necessary to determine 
whether it was within the power 
of the Crown and the Executive 
to enforce the proclamation pre- 
fixed to the Service-book, being of 
opinion that the letters of horning 
extended only to the buying of 
the book, and not to its use. The 
reluctance of the Privy Council to 
decide the main question plainly 
arose from this consideration, that 
if they had read the proclamation 
according to its natural meaning, 
and held that the charge extended 
to the use as well as the purchase 
of the book, they must then have 
decided whether the proclamation 
was within the King’s constitu- 
tional power or not; and which- 
ever way that question might be 
decided in the particular case, the 
very fact that one of the courts 
of ordinary jurisdiction could law- 
fully entertain the question would 
have proved, not to educated law- 
yers only but to the general public, 
that the King was not the absolute 
monarch he claimed to be, but was 
liable to be restrained in his ex- 
cesses by an appeal to the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, as 
administered by established judi- 
catories. 

The startling events of the year 
1637-38, the riot in St. Giles’s 
Church, the showers of procla- 
mations in the name of the King 
and the equally numerous protes- 
tations by the Church party, the 
picturesque and pathetic scene in 
the churchyard of the Greyfriars 
at the renewal of the Covenant, 
are familiar to all readers; but the 
important inquiry is, What was 
the position taken by those who 
subscribed the Covenant on this 
occasion, and of the vast majority 
of all classes and ranks of Scots- 
men who afterwards followed their 
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example? This must be deter- 
mined by an appeal, in the first 
instance at least, to the text of 
the document itself, which is no 
mere outpouring of religious en- 
thusiasm, but a_ well -conceived 
and temperately, though forcibly, 
expressed exposition of the princi- 
ples which the subscribers bound 
themselves to maintain at all 
hazards. 

The first part of the document 
is a simple repetition of the King’s 
Covenant of 1580, which, as has 
been frequently observed, is almost 
entirely of a negative character, 
renouncing and condemning in 
some detail the errors of Popery, 
concluding with this protest and 
promise :— 


“ And because we perceive that the 
quietness and stability of our religion 
and Kirk doth depend on the safety 
and good behaviour of the King’s 
Majesty as upon a comfortable instru- 
ment of God's mercy granted to this 
country for maintaining of His Kirk 
and ministration of justice amongst 
us, we protest and promise with our 
hearts, under the same oath, hand- 
writ, and pains, that we shall defend 
his person and authority with our 
goods, bodies, and lives, in defence of 
Christ his Evangel, liberties of our 
country, ministration of justice, and 
punishment of iniquity, against all 
enemies within this realm or with- 
out, as we desire our God to be a 
strong and merciful defender to us in 
the day of our death and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, with 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit, be 
all honour and glory eternally.” * 


The second part of the Covenant 
of 1638 contains a somewhat 
lengthy recitation of all the Acts 
of Parliament passed at and since 
the Reformation in favour of the 
Reformed Church. The third, be- 
ing the operative and obligatory 
part, requires the closest attention. 





1 Burton, vol. vi. p. 449. 


2 La¥ge Declaration, Pp. 59. 
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But the substance of it may be 
thus summarised: the noblemen, 
barons, gentlemen, burgesses, min- 
isters, and commons subscribing, 
agree and resolve to adhere to and 
defend the true religion, as ex- 
pounded in the former Covenant 
or Confession, forbearing the 
practice of all innovations already 
introduced in the matter of the 
worship of God, and all corrup- 
tions of public government, ‘till 
they be tried and allowed in the 
Assemblies and in Parliaments ;’’ 
and believing that the innovations 
and evils complained of have no 
warrant in the Word of God, are 
contrary to the previous Confes- 
sions of the Church and to the 
above-recited Acts of Parliament, 
and tend to the re-establishment of 
Popery, they declare that the Con- 
fessions are to be interpreted as 
applying to the recent innovations 
as much as to the errors therein 
expressly renounced, and promise 
and swear to continue in the pro- 
fession and obedience of the true 
religion, and defend the same, and 
resist all contrary errors and cor- 
ruptions :— 


“ And in like manner with the same 
heart we declare before God and men 
that we have no intention nor desire 
to attempt anything that may turn 
to the dishonour of God or to the 
diminution of the King’s greatness 
or authority. But on the contrair, 
we promise and swear that we shall, 
to the uttermost of our power, with 
our means and lives, stand to the 
defence of our dread sovereign, the 
King’s Majesty, his person, and au- 
thority, in the defence and preser- 
vation of the foresaid true religion, 
liberties, and laws of the kingdom; 
as also to the mutual defence and 
assistance, every one of us of another, 
in the same cause of maintaining the 
true religion and his Majesty’s au- 
thority, with our best counsel, our 
bodies, means, and whole power, 
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against all sorts of persons whatso- 
ever; so that whatsoever shall be 
done to the least of us for that cause 
shall be taken as done to us all in 
general, and to every one of us in par- 
ticular. . . . Neither do we fear the 
foul aspersions of rebellion, combina- 
tion, or what else our adversaries, 
from their craft and malice, would 
put upon us, seeing that what we do 
is so well warranted, and ariseth from 
an unfeigned desire to maintain the 
true worship of God, the majesty of 
the King, and the peace of the king- 
dom, for the common happiness of 
ourselves and the posterity.” 


Whatever may be said of this 
Covenant in other respects, it is 
certainly entitled to the merit of 
candour and straightforward state- 
ment. The complaint on which 
it is mainly based is the unconsti- 
tutional attempt to override, by 
royal authority alone, the estab- 
lished constitution of the Church 
as defined by Acts of Parliament 
and of Assemblies. The distinct 
professions of loyalty which it con- 
tains have been sneered at as entire- 
ly hypocritical and insincere; and 
no doubt the loyalty which the sub- 
scribers profess is not. the kind of 
loyalty which would give satisfac- 
tion to King Charles, because it is 
not a profession and undertaking 
of passive obedience, but only such 
loyalty as may be conscientiously 
felt and professed by an independ- 
ent nation to a constitutional mon- 
arch. This is the only loyalty that 
was ever professed by the people 
of Scotland to any of their kings. 
Never was a king more beloved by 
his people than Robert Bruce, and 
never were the Scottish people 
more enthusiastically loyal than 
after his first successful expulsion 
of the English; and yet when an- 
other invasion was threatened, ap- 
parently with the approbation of 
the Pope, it is thus (in addressing 











1 Large Declaration, p. 65. 
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a remonstrance to his Holiness) 
that this most loyal people speak 
of their beloved king :— 


“Divine Providence, his right of 
succession, and the well-earned assent 
of us all, have, according to our laws 
and customs, made him our Prince 
and King. To him, by reason both of 
his right and his merits, we are bound 
and are mest willing in all things to 
adhere. But if he depart from his 
undertakings and be willing to betray 
us and our kingdom to the King of 
England or the English, we shall 
forthwith endeavour to expel him as 
our enemy and the subverter of our 
rights and his own, and make another 
King, able to defend us; for so long 
as a hundred of us remain alive, we 
shall never submit to the dominion of 
England; for we fight not for glory, 
riches, or honours, but for liberty 
only, which no good man loses but 
with his life.” 


Loyalty was always a deep-seated 
sentiment and an active influence 
among the people of Scotland, but 
it was not inconsistent with their 
passionate love of personal and 
political freedom and national in- 
dependence. It seems very strange 
now, looking back to the history 
of the seventeenth century, that 
in Scotland—free and independent 
Scotland — which never had any 
equivalent of the English Magna 
Charta, because nothing of the kind 
was needed,—where there were no 
Forest Laws, no writ of Extent, 
none of the trappings or appendages 
of absolute monarchy, and where, 
before the union of the Crowns, 
the very name of prerogative was 
almost unknown—where the true 
legislative authority was vested in 
the estates of the realm, without 
whose sanction the King was 
powerless to alter one jot or tit- 
tle of the constitution or of the 
statute law, —so outrageous an 
attempt should have been made 


to subvert the existing constitu- 
tion of the National Church by 
royal proclamation. Surely no 
candid and well-informed student 


of the history and constitution - 


of Scotland can dispute that the 
nation were left without any alter- 
native, and were bound to rise, as 
they did in such strength of num- 
bers and influence, in defence of 
their constitutional rights. 

It is the more necessary to in- 
sist on the true significance of this 
chapter of national history on ac- 
count of the ignorance existing 
even in the present day as to the 
nature of the Covenant of 1638, 
its design and effect. Professor 
Masson, who has made_ himself 
master of the whole materials for 
the history of this period, thus 
forcibly expresses himself :— 


“Though the Scottish Covenant 
and the Scottish Covenanters have 
been spoken about and written about 
abundantly enough, there is no sub- 
ject on which, even within Scotland 
itself, there is a greater amount of 
ignorance and misconception arising 
from contentedness with mere phrases 
and perverse confusion of dates and 
things. There was to be a subsequent 
and totally different Covenant com- 
mon to Scotland and England, and 
the name of Covenanters was to be 
applied in a special manner, and by a 
kind of histertcal prolongation, to the 
humble and vexed residue in Scotland 
of the persevering adherents of both 
documents in the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II.; but this original 
Covenant of March 1638 was a purely 
and exclusively Scottish document, 
and the real Covenanters of that date, 
the first properly historical Covenan- 
ters, were no humble or persecuted 
fraction of the community, but were 
simply the whole flower and strength 
of the Scottish nation, from the high- 
est peerage to the lowest peasantry. 
banded in defiance to Laud and to the 
political and ecclesiastical absolutism 
of Charles the First,” ? 





1 Acts of Parl. of Scot., vol. i. p. 114; Fordun & Goodal, vol. ii, pp. 275, 276. 
2 Life of Milton, vol. i. p. 728. 
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Within the space of about five 
years, a marked and most unfa- 
vourable change took place in the 
spirit and conduct of the leaders 
of the Church party; and that two 
such manifestoes as the Covenant 
of 1638 and the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643 should stand 
so near to one another in point of 
time and differ so widely in their 
whole scope and purpose, is one of 
the most remarkable facts in the 
history of the troubles. The one 
was constitutional and _ conserva- 
tive. It was a defence of the 
National Church, of its principles, 
its rights, and its liberties, and its 
end and aim was the maintenance 
and preservation of that Church. 
The other was aggressive and re- 
volutionary. Instead of being 
directed to the defence of the Na- 
tional Church of Scotland, its -ob- 
vious and undisguised object was 
the subversion of the National 
Church of England, the abolition 
of its government, worship, and. 
discipline. The one was a vigor- 
ous, manly, and perfectly legal 
declaration and protest in favour 
of liberty. The other preached a 
crusade of intolerance. 

This contrast affords the true 
key to the conduct and career of 
Montrose. 

The prevailing ignorance of the 
nature of the Covenant of 1638, 
and of the character and mo- 
tives of those by whom it was sup- 
ported, has led some writers to hunt 
about for reasons to account for 
Montrose’s adherence to the Church 
party at this time, which they 
conceive to be irreconcilable with 
his natural tendencies and with his 
subsequent conduct. It has been 
ascribed to a feeling of resent- 
ment on account of a supposed 
coolness of his reception at Court 
upon his return from foreign travel 
in 1636. The fact of the ungra- 
cious reception seems to rest chiefly 
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on the authority of Heylyn, the 
chaplain and biographer of Laud ; 
and, though adopted by other 
writers, it is probably nothing 
more than a piece of Court gossip, 
which, even if true, would not be 
of much consequence. 

Mr Napier has taken as his text 
a line in one of Baillie’s letters, in 
which, speaking of the first meeting 
of the Church party at which Mon- 
trose was present (15th Nov. 1637), 
he says, ‘* The canniness of Rothes 
brought in Montrose to our.party ;”’ 
and on this text he discourses at 
great length, convincing himself, 
and probably many of his readers 
also, that in subscribing the Cov- 
enant Montrose was not exercis- 
ing his own judgment, or, indeed, 
applying his mind at all to the 
momentous question which then 
agitated the whole intelligent pop- 
ulation of Scotland, but suffered 
himself to be seduced by the rep- 
resentations and importunities of 
a skilful and experienced leader. 
This is not a little inconsistent 
with Mr. Napier’s worship of his 
hero; but what is of more conse- 
quence, it is inconsistent with the 
evidence which, as a patient and 
diligent inquirer, he has honestly 
produced. The charge thus made 
against Montrose, for it is nothing 
less, of reckless indifference to his 
country’s and his sovereign’s inter- 
ests, of course involves the imputa- 
tion, that at this period of his life 
he had never turned his thoughts 
to public affairs and was altogether 
unacquainted with the political 
history of his own country. But 
Mr Napier has recovered and 
printed in full two letters which 
most effectually refute all such 
suggestions. The first is written to 
some person unknown, and is rather 
an essay on civil government than 
a familiar epistle. In speaking 
of the power essential to supreme 
government, whether monarchical, 
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oligarchical, or republican, the 


writer says :— 


“This power is strong and durable 
where it 1s temperate, when it is pos- 
sessed (with the essential parts fore- 
said) with moderation and limitation 
by the law of God, of nature, and the 
fundamental laws of the country. It 
is weak when it is restrained of these 
essential parts; and it is weak also 
when it is extended beyond the laws 
whereby it is bounded; which could 
never be at any time endured by the 
people of the Western part of the 
world, and by those of Scotland aslittle 
asany. . . . There isa fair and 
justifiable way for subjects to procure 
a moderate government incumbent to 
them in duty; which is to endeav- 
our the security of religion and just 
liberties, the matter on which the 
exorbitancy of a prince’s power doth 
work; which being secured, his power 
must needs be temperate and run in 
the. even channel. But it may be 
demanded, how shall the people’s just 
liberties be preserved if they be not 
known, and how known if they be 
not determined to be such? It is 
answered, the laws contain them; 
and the Parliaments, which have 
ever been the bulwarks of subjects’ 
liberties in monarchies, may advise 
new laws againct emergent occasions 
which prejudge their liberties.” ? 


When this letter was written, 
Montrose had to some extent lost 
confidence in the leaders of -the 
Church. He had been dissatisfied 
with the way in which they had 
received the King’s surrender, as i 
may well be called, in September 
1638, when he sent Hamilton to 
Scotland with full instructions to 
proclaim that he absolutely revoked 
the Service-book, Canons, and High 
Commission, discharged the prac- 
tice of the Five Articles of Perth, 
consented to the repeal of the Act 
of Parliament requiring their ob- 
servance, and signified his inten- 
tion, along with the Lords of the 
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Privy Council, to subscribe the 
Covenant of 1580.2. The older and 
more experienced leaders of the 
Church suspected and distrusted 
this apparently absolute surrender ; 
but Montrose, with the natural im- 
pulse of a generous disposition, would 
not permit himself to doubt the 
honour of his sovereign. We know 
now whose forecast was the more 
accurate; but it is certainly not to 
be visited on Montrose as a moral 
delinquency that he was misled by 
the craft of Charles. It was not 
the last time that he was to be so 
deceived. 

This letter or essay is a very re- 
markable production, and enunci- 
ates with precision the constitu- 
tional doctrine on which the Cove- 
nant of 1638 is based. It reads 
almost like a direct defence of that 
Covenant in some of its parts, and 
evinces a calmness of judgment 
and a depth of thought which are 
not reconcilable with the popular 
estimate of Montrose’s character, 
and show him to be capable of 
such moderate and conciliatory 
views as, if adopted in time, might 
have saved the country from civil 
war. 

The other letter is addressed by 
Montrose to the King in 1641, and 
after mentioning the ‘‘ distemper” 
prevailing in Scotland, thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


“The cause is a fear and apprehen- 
sion, not without some reason, of 
changes in religion, and that supersti- 
tious worship shall be brought in upon 
it, and therewith all their laws in- 
fringed and their liberties invaded, 
Free them, sir, from this fear, as you 
are far from any such thoughts, and 
undoubtedly you shall thereby settle 
that State in a firm obedience to you 
in all time coming. They have no 
other end but to preserve their reli- 
gion in purity and their liberties en- 





# Burnet’s Lives, pp. 





1 Napier’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 283-285. 


72, 73; Burton, vol. vi. p. 507. 
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tire. That they intend the overthrow 
of monarchical government is a cal- 
umny. They are capable of no other, 
for many and great reasons; andere 
they will admit another than your 
Majesty, and after you your son and 
nearest of your posterity, to sit upon 
that throne, many thousands of them 
will spend their dearest blood. . . 
Satisfy them, sir, in point of religion 
and liberties, when you come there, in 
a loving and free manner, that they 
may see your Majesty had never any 
other purpose, and doth not intend 
the least prejudice to either. , 
Suffer them not to meddle or dispute 
of your powers. On the other side, 
aim not at absoluteness ; it endangers 
your estate and stirs up troubles. 
The people of the Western parts of 
the world could never endure it any 
long time, and ‘they of Scotland less 
than any.” ! 


From such specimens of his 
habits of thought and methods of 
reasoning, one may easily deter- 
mine whether, in choosing his side 
at so momentous a crisis, Montrose 
was more likely to succumb to the 
wiles of an old parliamentary hand 
like Rothes, or to be guided by his 
own independent judgment and by 
sympathy with the feelings and 
aspirations of men of his own age 
and station. And who were they? 
Professor Masson, in a few words, 
furnishes the answer :— 


“The noblemen who signed the 
Covenant on the 1st March 1638 were 
the Earls of Rothes, Montrose, Cas- 
silis, Sutherland, Eglinton, Wemyss, 
Home, and Lothian, with Lords Bal- 
merino, Loudon, Lindsay, Yester, 
Burleigh, Melville, Johnston, Forres- 
ter, Cranston, Boyd, Sinclair, and 
Cupar; and to these were added so 
many more, when copies of the Cove- 
nant had got duly about, that posi- 
tively, with the exception of the Lords 
of the Privy Council, and four or five 
others (one or two of them Roman 
Catholics), the whole peerage of Scot- 
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land stood pledged to the Presby- 
terian side.” ? 


Of all the men of the time, the 
one mostly likely to influence Mon- 
trose was his brother-in-law and 
former guardian, Archibald, Lord 
Napier. The confidential friend- 
ship which subsisted between the 
two men was constant and uninter- 
rupted. All are agreed that Napier 
was distinguished Ly great practi- 
cal sagacity, and also by unswerv- 
ing loyalty. He was much es- 
teemed and trusted both by James 
and Charles. But his loyalty was 
of that reasonable and constitu- 
tional kind, that while he would 
uphold the right of the sovereign 
to rule according to the laws, he 
was utterly opposed to absolutism. 
Like Montrose, he had been edu- 
cated in the principles of the Ref- 
ormation, disliked Episcopacy, and 
remained through all change of cir- 
cumstances sincerely attached to 
the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment and worship. He had sub- 
scribed the King’s Covenant, but 
not the Covenant of 1638; yet 
he was understood to be a zeal- 
ous adherent of the great Church 
party, formed in 1637-38, and was 
described by Montrose himself, in 
the General Assembly of 1638, as 
a ‘true Covenanter.””"* There can 
therefore be little doubt that Mon- 
trose’s subscription of the Cove- 
nant, if not advised by Napier, at 
least met with his approval. 

These various considerations lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that 
Montrose’s choice was made de- 
liberately, with full knowledge, 
and neither rashly nor ignorantly, 
and that he subscribed the Cove- 
nant ex animo. If this be a 
legitimate conclusion, it would 
seem to place in an awkward di- 
lemma those eulogists of Montrose 





1 Napier’s Memoirs, vol. 1. pp. 311, 312. 


2 Masson’s Drummond of Hawthornden, p. 256. 


3 Burton, vol. vii. p. 20, 
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who claim him as a supporter of 
the King’s absolute prerogative, 
and seek to disconnect him from 
the Church party. For if he sub- 
scribed the Covenant deliberately, 
and in the exercise of his own 
judgment, then the more they 
run down and condemn the Cove- 
nant, the more they disparage Mon- 
trose; and the more they admire 
and praise Montrose, the more 
they exalt the Covenant as the 
exposition of his principles and 
opinions. 

It remains to be seen whether 
Montrose was faithful to the en- 
gagements thus undertaken; or 
whether, as has been alleged, in 
changing sides, he abandoned his 

rinciples. 

The Bond of Cumbernauld is one 
item of importance in the general 
charge afterwards brought against 
Montrose by the extreme party 
under the leadership of Argyll. 


It was prepared and signed by 
a small number of distinguished 
Covenanters, relations and friends 


of Montrose, in August 1640. In 
the meantime he had been showing 
his zeal for the Covenant (to some 
extent excessive and intolerant) by 
his military expedition to Aber- 
deen and the adjoining districts, 
which ended in the pacification of 
the north, and its reduction to 
acquiescence in the settlement 
effected by the General Assembly 
and the Parliament. The Con- 
vention of Berwick, which oc- 
curred simultaneously with Mon- 
trose’s successes in the north, 
was also calculated to induce a 
belief—which indeed was very 
common—that the great question 
had been fought out and deter- 
mined, and that there no longer 
existed any obstacle to a return 
of amicable relations between the 
Church and the King. 
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“He” (Montrose) “ was still under 
the delusion,” writes Gardiner, “that 
it was possible to establish an orderly, 
constitutional, and Presbyterian Gov- 
ernment, with Charles at its head. 
Whether this notion were wise or 
foolish, it was shared, at least in 
theory, by a large majority of his 
countrymen; and when he entered 
into a bond with eighteen other 
noblemen. and gentlemen to _pro- 
test against the particular and direct 
practising of a few, and to defend 
the Covenant within the bounds of 
loyalty to Charles, he only said plain- 
ly what few of his countrymen would 
care openly to deny.” ? 


The state of feeling and expecta- 
tion in the army assembled at 
Dunse Law immediately before the 
Pacification of Berwick, as de- 
scribed by Baillie, is strongly cor- 
roborative of Gardiner’s state- 
ment :— 


“We knew at once the great advan- 
tages we had of the King, yet such 
was our tenderness to his honour that 
with our hearts we were ever willin 
to supplicate his offcoming ; yea, ha 
we been ten times victorious in set 
battles, it was our conclusion to have 
laid down our arms at his feet, and on 
our knees presented nought but our 
first supplications. We had no other 
end of our wars: we sought no crowns; 
we aimed not at lands and honours as 
our party; we desired but to keep 
as our ancestors had done; we loved 
no new masters. Had our throne 
been void and our voices sought for 
the filling of Fergus’s chair, we would 
have died ere any other had sitten 
down on that fatal marble but Charles 
alone.” ? 


It is interesting to note the great 
similarity here, both of sentiment 
and language, to parts of Mon- 
trose’s letter to the King, above 
quoted. 

The Cumbernauld Bond contains 
nothing inconsistent with the ob- 
ject and principles of the Covenant 





1 Fall of the Monarchy, vol 1. p. 404. 


# Baillie’s Letters, p.215, Laing’s ed. 
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of 1638; on the contrary, the lat- 
ter document is expressly confirma- 
tory of the former. But it was 
kept secret, and it was thought to 
violate one of the implied, if not 
expressed, conditions of the Cove- 
nant, in creating a new obligation 
binding only on some of the sub- 
scribers of the Covenant to the 
exclusion of the rest. Its histori- 
cal importance lies in the evidence 
it affords of a certain divergence of 
opinion among the Church party, 
the subscribers of the Cumbernauld 
Bond representing the more loyal 
portion of that party; while the 
loyalty of those who followed the 
Earl of Argyll was by this time 
waxing cold, and he was himself 
credited with an ambition to be- 
come dictator, as if the throne were 
vacant, or the King incapacitated 
from ruling, at least for a time. 
When a political or religious 
party is wholly or partially broken 
up by dissensions, the dissentient 
minority are invariably denounced 
as traitors who have abandoned 
their principles. But this does not 
decide the question who are the 
real traitors. Majorities are not 
necessarily in the right and minor- 
ities in the wrong. It is the pro- 
vince of posterity, speaking with 
the voice of scientific history, to de- 
cide between them ; to judge of the 
purity of motives, of the wisdom of 
actions, of the tendency and effect 
of the course pursued by each, 
The establishment of an orderly, 
constitutional, and Presbyterian 
Government, with Charles at its 
head, may have been a delusion; 
and as the King’s personal character 
became more developed and better 
understood, that opinion may have 
received, year by year, fresh sup- 
port: still, though a delusion, it 
was a loyal and patriotic aspira- 
tion, frustrated only by the fanati- 
cism and faithlessness of the King. 
On the other hand, the extreme 
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party in the Church, if judged by 
the results of their policy, cannot 
escape condemnation; for the 
authors and supporters of the 
Solemn League and Covenant 
brought ruin on the Church, and 
subjected the kingdom to the 
absolute sway of a usurper. Scot- 
land was delivered from the latter 
scourge at the Restoration in 1660 ; 
but it was not for thirty years 
more that the National Church 
emerged from its trials and per- 
secutions, and reappeared im the 
Native simplicity and complete- 
ness of its proper government 
and order. 

Among the various materials 
of history, contemporary writers 
necessarily rank high in value. It 
must be borne in mind, however, 
that they are almost invariably par- 
tisans, more or less zealous or bigot- 
ed, and very apt, because very wil- 
ling, to treat the scandal and gos- 
sip, and even the wilful calumny of 
the day. when these tend to pro- 
mote the cause they have embraced, 
as matter of established fact. But 
when the chief actors in any great 
historical epoch leave behind them 
written accounts of their own 
actions and motives, particularly 
if these take the form of public 
documents submitted to the judg- 
ment and criticism of their con- 
temporaries, the modern historian 
finds his feet on firmer ground, 
not because he would be justified 
in accepting as truth everything 
that such writings contain, but be- 
cause he has the means of analys- 
ing the writer’s estimate of himself 
and his conduct, and testing its ac- 
curacy in the light of all the undis- 
puted or ascertained circumstances 
by which he was surrounded. 

Most fortunately, in the case 
of Montrose, evidence of this de- 
scription is abundant, and has been 
made easy of access by the dili- 
gence and enthusiasm of his loving 
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biographer. Probably most im- 
partial critics will in the end agree 
that the best criterion by which to 
judge of the honesty and honour 
of Montrose will be found in the 
original documents printed by Mr 
Napier in his two important works. 

The question to be solved is, 
whether: Montrose, in espousing 
the ‘King’s quarrel, and putting 
himself in opposition to the greater 
number of his former allies, was 
abandoning the principles of the 
Covenant of 1638, or was faithful 
to those principles, and opposed 
only to the extreme and uncon- 
stitutional courses adopted by -the 
majority of the Church party. 

When he raised the King’s 
standard in Scotland: in 1644, he 
issued ‘a manifesto or proclamation 
of the reasons which induced him 
to take the field, in which he, in 
his Majesty’s name and authority, 
solemnly declares :— 


“ That the ground and intention of 
his' Majesty's service here in this 
kingdom (according to our owne Sol- 
emne and National Oath and Cove- 
nant) only is for the defence and main- 
tenance of the true Protestant religion, 
his Majesty's just and sacred author- 
ity, the fundamental laws and privi- 
leges of Parliaments, the peace and 
freedom of the oppressed and thralled 
subjects; and that in thus far, and 
no more, doth his Majesty require the 
service and assistance of his faithful 
and loving-hearted subjects, not wish- 
ing, them to continue longer in their 
obedience than he persisteth to main- 
tain and adhere to those ends.” 


For himself personally, he 
adds :— 


“I do again most solemnly declare 
that,'knew I not perfectly his Majes- 
ty’s intention to be such and so real 
as is already expressed, I should never 
at.all have embarked myself in this 
service. Nor did I but see the least 
appearance of his Majesty’s change 
from those resolutions or any of them, 
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I should never continue longer my 
faithful endeavours in it,”! 


In the following year, 1645, he 
published a remonstrance against 
the sentence of excommunication 
pronounced against him by the 
General Assembly, which is con- 
ceived in so bold and vigorous a 
style, and breathes such a spirit 
of undisguised defiance, that if the 
main facts alleged could have been 
controverted, this would have been 
promptly done :— 


“It cannot be denied,” he says, 
“neither ever shall be by us, that this 
our nation was reduced to almost irre- 
parable evil by the perverse practices 
of the sometime pretended prelates, 
who, having abused lawful authority 
and not only usurp to be lords over 
God’s inheritance but also intruded 


themselves in the prime places of . 


civil government, and by their Court 
of High Commission did so abandon 
themselves to the prejudice of the 
Gospel, that the very quintessence of 
Popery was publicly preached by Ar- 
minians, and the life of the Gospel 
stolen away by enforcing on the Kirk 
a dead Service-book, the brood of the 
bowels of the whore of Babel; as also 
to the ar remy of the country, fining 
and confining at their pleasure, in 
such sort that trampling on the necks 
of all whom conscience could not con- 
descend to be of their coin, none were 
sure of life nor estate till it pleased 
God to stir up His own instruments 
both in Church and police for pre- 
venting further and opposing such 
impiety. In which, it cannot be 
denied, we-did pray for, and by all 
lawful means seek, redress of those 
evils by supplications, declarations, 
and protestations. All so little pre- 
vented, that we were constrained 
to renew our Covenant as the only 
safest and fairest way for preservation 
of religion and liberty, which was so 
opposed by the prelates and their 
adherents that, by misinformation, 
they moved our dread sovereign to 
threaten us on both sides with arms, 

. whereby we were constrained to 





1 Napier’s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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put ourselves in a posture of arming 
for our defence, till it pleased God 
that the King’s Majesty, being in- 
formed of the lawfulness of our pro- 
ceedings and honest intentions, for 
the most part was graciously pleased 
to accept of our petitions and grant 
usa lawful General Assembly, to be 
held at Edinburgh, whereon the Acts 
of the Assembly at Glasgow were 
ratified, without so much as a show of 
opposition, by his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, conform to the conference and 
capitulation at the camp of Berwick.” 


But the more ardent and ex- 
treme Covenanters being still un- 
satisfied, he represents himself and 
his friends as 


“Wrestling betwixt extremities, and 
resolved rather to suffer with the peo- 
ple of God for the benefit of true reli- 
gion than to give way to his Majesty 
in what there seemed doubts over, 
and being most unworthy to -divide 
from them we were joined with in 
Covenant, did still undertake with 
them, till having obtained our de- 
sires to the full, conform to the con- 
ference had with his Majesty's peers 
at Rippon, with many other points 
alleged appertaining to the liberty of 
the subject (unheard of till his Ma- 
jesty was present in Parliament), all 
which his Majesty was pleased to 
ratify in Parliament with his own 
presence, till they could ask no more. 
Thus far we went on, till having ob- 
tained all which by our National Cov- 
enant we could ask or crave — all 
which we are resolved to stand by to 
the uttermost of our power. But 
finding the prevailing party to in- 
tend more than they did pretend, 
which we do perceive tends greatly to 
the prejudice of our reformed reli- 
gion, ruin of lawful authority and 
liberty of the subject, contrary to our 
National Covenant— we were con- 
Strained to suffer them to deviate 
without us, with the multitude mis- 
led by them, whose eyes they seal in 
what concerns religion, and hearts 
they steal alway in what concerns 
loyalty. And thus we left them.”! 
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It is, of course, necessary to read 
the whole of this paper to appreci- 
ate fully its spirit and force. There 
is a ring of honesty about it which 
it would be very difficult for any 
one to resist. Mr Napier, how- 
ever unwilling he may be. to have 
his hero represented as a Cove- 
nanter by sincere and thorough 
conviction, yet, looking to the fact 
that this emphatic adherence to 
the Covenant is contained in a 
paper issued by him when he had 
for the time subdued - the extreme 
party by arms, and held the King’s 
command to call a Parliament, is 
forced to the conclusion that Mon- 
trose was ‘‘ not a mere loyalist.” ? 

To these important documents 
must be added the reports, suf- 
ficiently authenticated, of what 
Montrose said when in expecta- 
tion of death, and in the full know- 
ledge that whatever he. might say 
could have no effect in. avoiding 
or mitigating the brutal sentence 
which awaited him. In his inter- 
view with. some of the bitterest 
of his clerical enemies, who were 
appointed to confer with him in 
prison, and in answer to their 
charge that he had broken the 
Covenant, he said :— 


“ The Covenant which I took I own 
it and adhere to it. Bishops, I care 
not for them. I never intended to 
advance their interest. But when the 
King had granted you all your desires, 
and you were every one sitting under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, that 
then you should have taken a party 
in England by the hand, and enter- 
ed into a League and Covenant with 
them against the King, was the thing 
I judged it my duty to oppose to the 
yondmost.” § 


Again, in his last speech in Par- 
liament, before receiving sentence, 
he thus expressed himself: — 





1 Napier’s Memorials, vol. i. p. 215. 
3 Napier’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 787. 


2 Ibid., p. 220, note. 
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“My car has always been to walk 
as became a good Christian and loyal 
subject. I did engage in the first 
Covenant, and was faithful to it. 
When I perceived some private per- 
sons, under cover of religion, intend 
to wring the authority from the King, 
and to seize on it for themselves, it 
was thought fit, for the clearing of 
honest men, that a bond should be 
subscribed [referring to the Cumber- 
nauld Bond] wherein the security of 
religion was sufficiently provided for. 
For the League, I think God, I was 
never in it, and so could not break it. 
How far religion has been advanced 
by it, and what sad consequences fol- 
lowed on it, this poor distressed king- 
dom can witness.” ?! 


No one can fail to be struck 
with the wonderful harmony and 
consistency of all these utterances 
of Montrose throughout the event- 
ful period between 1638 and his 
death in 1650, regarding the prin- 
ciples of the Covenant which he 
adopted and to which he faithfully 
adhered, the grounds of his differ- 
ence with the extreme party who 
formed the Solemn League, the 
course of events and the condition 
of public affairs, his own duty as 
a loyal subject of a constitutional 
monarch, and his no less sacred 
duty to his Church and his country. 

The results of the inquiry may 
be fairly summed up in these pro- 
positions : — 

1. The Covenant of 1638 was 
no act of rebellion, but a lawful 
protest against, and engagement 
to resist, a thoroughly unconstitu- 
tional invasion by the King of the 
rights and liberties of the Church 
and nation. 

2. It was adopted and supported 
by practically the whole people of 
Scotland, of every rank and degree, 
not as a mere outburst of religious 
enthusiasm, but deliberately, and 
with full appreciation of its true 
significance. 
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3. Montrose, who had been born 
and bred in the bosom of the Re- 
formed National Church, and was 
all his life attached to the Pres- 
byterian form of government and 
worship, embraced the principles 
of this Covenant, not rashly or on 
mere boyish impulse, but with full 
knowledge and understanding, and 
in sympathy, not only with those 
of his own order, but also with 
those of other ranks and degrees 
whom he had learnt and been 
accustomed to respect. 

4. Throughout his whole career 
he maintained his adherence to 
this Covenant and its constitu- 
tional principles both by word 
and deed. 

5- But he repudiated the Solemn 
League and Covenant as unconsti- 
tutional and rebellious, and on that 
ground broke away from the ex- 
treme party in the Church, and 
supported the King against the 
combined forces of the Parliament- 
ary party in England and the party 
in Scotland who had by that time 
arrogated to themselves exclusively 
the name of Covenanters. 

6. He was deceived and beguiled 
by the false professions of the 
King, and devoted himself to his 
service under the erroneous impres- 
sion and belief that his Majesty 
was above all things desirous of 
effecting a reconciliation with the 
National Church, and that the sole 
obstacle. to this happy result was 
the obstinacy and unreasonableness 
of the extreme Church party. 

7. He never supported or en- 
couraged the King’s claims to ab- 
solute power, but recorded on many 
occasions: his firm ~attachment to 
the doctrine that the King of 
Scotland’s only title of sovereignty 
was to rule according to the laws 
of the realm and the settled con- 
stitution in Church and State. 





1 Napier’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 795. 
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If these propositions are histori- 
cally sound, lovers of constitutional 
liberty and limited monarchy must 
rise from the study of. Scottish 
history in the seventeenth century, 
with a lively hatred. of King 
Charles’s absolutism, and of the 
means by which he sought to sup- 
port it; with a feeling of strong 
disapproval both of the principles 
and the practices of the intolerant 
and bigoted party who latterly 
usurped the name of Covenanters ; 
and with an impression of Montrose 
and his character and career very 
different from the popular estimate. 

That Montrose was a man of 
great force of character is demon- 
strated not less by the part he 
played in civil affairs than by his 
military exploits. Integrity and 
constancy were perhaps his most 
distinctive virtues. He was as 
unwavering in purpose as he was 
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prompt in action. In him ‘‘ the 
native hue of resolution ’’ was never 
‘¢sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.”” Whatsoever his hand 
found to do, he did it with his 
might. Firm in his religious belief, 
he was equally staunch in defence 
of the constitution in Church and 
State. He was generous and chiv- 
alrous to the verge of romance, of 
indomitable courage, and endowed 
with a vigorous intellect, by whose 
aid alone he might have achieved 
greatness in less troublous times. 
Faults and failings he had like 
other men, and sins to be forgiven, 
as which of us has not. But the 
grand mistake of his life was exu- 
berant confidence in the honour 
of the two sovereigns whom he 
served successively. He was de- 


ceived and betrayed by both; and 
by his death he paid the penalty 
of this egregious and fatal error. 








JOYCE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE had been great exultation 
in St Augustine’s over the demon- 
stration. At the lively supper- 
party which was held in the [ttle 
house which the Sitwells occupied, 
en attendant. the parsonage which 
had been promised them (it was 
one of their chief grievances that 
no steps had been as yet taken to- 
wards carrying out this promise), 
on the evening after the school 
feast, the parson’s wife nad been 
more animated, more witty even, 
than usual. She had made quite 


a little drama of the possible scene 
going on in the rectory, where 
the Canon and his wife were sup- 
posed to be discussing the matter. 


She walked about the room to 
represent Mrs Jenkinson panting 
with rage, demanding, ‘‘ Canon, 
what were you doing that you let 
it be? Why didn’t you stop it? 
Why didn’t you interfere? Id 
rather have written to the bishop, 
and had them turned off on the 
spot—that man: and that woman ! 
The woman is far the worst, in my 
opinion. I am very surprised that 
you didn’t interfere!’? Then Mrs 
Sitwell puffed herself out so that 
you would actually have believed 
her to be Canon Jenkinson, and 
made her small voice into some- 
thing as like his soft rolling bass 
as was possible to so different an 
organ. ‘‘If you will consider, 
my dear, there was nothing to go 
to the bishop with. The most 
contemptible of creatures, even a 
curate, is committing no crime 
when he gets up a school feast ; 
and he may even be so abandoned 
as to give a garden-party, and still 
his bishop would not interfere. 
Bishops have too little power— 


their hands are dreadfully tied, 
If ever I take a bishopric, I hope 
they’ll be good for something more 
——”’ ‘‘T should hope so, indeed !” 
cried the imaginary Canon’s wife, 
in asthmatic pants. ‘* The Thomp- 
sons too—poor Sir Sam, who is 
too good-natured for anything. 
You will see that odious little 
woman will turn him round her 
finger. He'll build their parson- 
age—he’ll back them up in every- 
thing. He'll get them a grant for 
their schools, Canon; and it will 
be your fault if you let him slip 
through your fingers. _ Austin, 
dear!’’ cried little Mrs Sitwell, 
suddenly becoming herself, with 
her little ingratiating look, and 
her voice a little thin, high-pitched, 
and shrill—‘‘ Austin, dear! will 
you turn upon me if [ let him slip 
out of mine ?”’ 

Austin dear had laughed until 
he had cried over these sketches of 
his ecclesiastical superiors, and so 
had the Rev. Mr Bright, and even 
good Miss Marsham—for they were 
well done; and the cleverness with 
which this small person made her- 
self into the semblance of two large 
people was wonderful. But after- 
wards Mr Sitwell shook his head a 
little. ‘‘I hope he will do what 
you, or rather Mrs _ Jenkinson, 
thinks,’”’ he said. ‘‘ I shan’t mind 
how much you turn him round 
your little finger: but these fat 
men are not so easily influenced 


as you would suppose,” he added, 


with a sigh. 

‘¢And, my dear,’ said Miss 
Marsham, nervously pulling out 
the little bit of yellow lace round 
her wrist, and keeping her eyes 
upon it, ‘though you make me 
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laugh—I can’t help it, it is so 
funny to hear you do them—yet, 
you know, if they feel it as much 
as that, I am sorry. I want you 
to get your parsonage, and I want 
St. Augustine’s to get on. I am 
sure, if I had money enough I 
should like, above all things, to 
give it you for all your schemes ; 
but I don’t want ¢hem to suffer— 
I don’t, indeed,”’ she said, making 
a little hole in her lace, and then 
trying with nervous efforts to draw 
it together.. Miss Marsham was 
of opinion, ever after, that this 
hole in: her old Mechlin was in 
some way judicial,—a judgment 
upon her for having participated, 
however unwillingly, in the ridi- 
cule of her old friends. 

‘¢As for Sir Sam, if he resists 
Mrs Sitwell, he will be the first 
who has done it,’’ said Mr Bright, 
admiringly. He was not aware 
that she called him ‘‘ Angels ever 
Bright and Fair”? when he was 
not present, and sang that sacred 
ditty with all his little airs and 
graces, so that the circle permitted 
to see the performance nearly died 

with laughter—or so at least they 
‘said. 

But the demonstration was over, 
and nothing more happened. The 
sudden stop which comes to all ex- 
citement when it has been stirred 
up to a boiling pitch, and after- 
wards has just to subside again and 
nothing happens—is painful. The 
Sitwells went on from day to day 
expecting a letter from Sir Sam, in 
which he should propose to build 
the parsonage (he could so easily !— 
it would not have cost him a truffle 
from his dinner, of which the doctor 
said he ate far too much),or to start 
the subscription for it with a good 
round sum, so as to induce others to 
follow—or, at the very least, inclos- 
ing a cheque for the schools. But 
nothing came, not even an invitation 
to dinner, which would have afford- 
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ed an occasion to the parson’s wife 
to turn the fat gentleman round her 
finder, as she had almost engaged 
todo. Nothing came except, ina 
fortnight’s time, an invitation to— 
a garden-party! Mrs Sitwell cried 
with anger and disappointment 
when this arrived. She took it 
in to her husband in his study, 
after she had calmed down a little. 
‘¢ Look what I have got !’’ she said ; 
‘¢an invitation to Alkaleigh—to a 
garden-party—next month. What 
shall I say ?”’ 

‘¢A garden-party! is that all it 
has come to?” cried the parson ; 
and then he added, angrily, ‘‘ Say 
we've no time for such nonsense— 
Say we never go to garden-parties 
—say we’re engaged.’’ 

‘*T don’t think we should do 
that. I was very angry too, for 
the first moment ; but when I came 
to think of it, I felt sure it was Aer 
doing. Women never want their 
husbands to give away their money. 
And at a garden-party, you know, 
Austin, there are such opportu- 
nities—when you have your wits 
about you, and can make use of 
them.”’ 

‘*It doesn’t seem as if we did 
much when we had him in Womb- 
well’s field—at your command,” 
the parson said. 

This change of pronouns was 
very significant, and the sharp 
little clergywoman perceived it in- 
stantly. Austin did not like the 
idea of wheedling a soap-boiler— 
especially when it was entirely un- 
successful. He did not want it to 
be supposed, even by himself, that 
he ever countenanced such un- 
worthy ways. A man cannot (not- 
withstanding all Biblical and other 
warrants for it) control his wife, 
or get her to refrain from using 
her own methods ; and so long a 
it is clearly understood that he 
is not responsible for them—— 
Adam did not object to the apple, 
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—rather liked it, so far as we have 
any information ; but he wished it 
to be known that it was his wife’s 
doing, not any suggestion of his. 
Unfortunately, however, he could 
not slide out of the responsibility, 
as Mr Sitwell, among a community 
always disposed to think it was her 
doing, was not unhopeful of being 
able to do. 

*«] gave in to you about making 
a demonstration,’’ he said. ‘¢ It cost 
a good deal of money, Dora, and I 
can’t say I ever heartily approved 
of it; but I gave in, thinking you 
knew more of society than I did, 
ana that you might be right. And 
it was a great success, you all said. 
No; I don’t say anything against 
that. I daresay it was a success; 
but what has come of it? Nothing 
at all—except twenty pounds for 
the schools, counting that ten of 
Cissy Marsham’s, which we should 
have had anyhow.”’ 

‘« Twenty pounds is always some- 
thing, Austin,’’ said Mrs Sitwell, 
ignoring the drawback. ‘‘ And it 
is a great deal to have made it so 
fully known. Sow your bread, 
don’t you know, by all waters, 
and it will return to us after many 
days.”’ 

‘¢ That’s all very well, my dear,”’ 
said the parson, a little subdued— 
for how is a man of his cloth to 
answer when you stop his mouth 
with a text? He added, however, 
somewhat dolefully, ‘‘And not a 
move about the parsonage ; and if 
we are to stay here another win- 
ter, when not a single door or win- 
dow fits, and the rain is always 
coming in through the roof—_—”’ 

‘*We must stay here another 
winter, and there is an end of it]” 
cried his wife. ‘‘If the subscrip- 
tions were full and money to spare, 
they couldn’t build the parsonage 
in four months. You must see the 
landlord, Austin, and get him to 
do something. And we must think 


of something else to get up the 
money ; we haven’t tried half the 
things we might. Why, if the 
worst comes to the worst we can 
have a bazaar. There’s always 
money to be made in that way: 
and private theatricals, and a con- 
cert—and——_”’ 

**Dora, you know I hate ba- 
zaars.”’ 

*¢ Everybody says so,’’ said Mrs 
Sitwell. ‘* But everybody goes, and 
everybody buys, no matter what 
rubbish it is. People that won't 
give a shilling will spend twenty in 
materials for making up some trum- 
pery or other, and twenty more ‘in 
buying other trumpery that other 
people have made. Bazaars must 
respond to some need of human 
nature, Austin, which it has been 
left to this generation to find out.” 

‘* It looks like it,’”’ says the par- 
son. ‘* But don’t talk to me about 
it, Dora. If it has to be, I sup- 
pose I shall find philosophy enough 
to tolerate it when the time comes.” 

‘¢ Oh, tolerate it! You will be 
out and in ten times a-day, making 
pretty speeches to all the ladies,” 
cried little Mrs Sitwell, with a laugh. 
‘Depend upon it, you will find a 
bazaar responds to some need of 
your nature too.”” She said this, 
though he did not find it out, so 
exactly in her husband’s own tone, 
and with his manner, that she had 
to laugh herself at the double joke 
of her own fun and his uncon- 
sciousness. ‘‘ And ‘ Angels ever 
Bright and Fair’ will enjoy it 
above all things. He will won- 
der how we never thought of a 
thing so delightfully calculated to 
bring people together before.” 

This time it was the parson who 
laughed, recognising the voice of 
Mr Bright and all his ways, and 
even his appearance evolved as if 
by witchcraft. 

‘“‘You are really incorrigible, 
Dora,’”’ he said, turning back to 
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his sertnon with a mind amused. 
But he did not know altogether 
how incorrigible she was, and that 
he himself, all innocent and un- 
suspecting, had been a victim too. 

‘‘And I'll go and see whether I 
can’t get Joyce to make her father 
do something,”’ cried the parson’s 
wife. 

Joyce had been plunged in spite 
of herself into this new and strange 
current of life. The Miss St 
Clairs, notwithstanding the mo- 
mentary intimacy of the boating 
party, made few advances towards 
friendship; and Mrs Sitwell was 
very eager to secure her society, 
and also her help in the many 
activities which absorbed the cler- 
gywoman’s busy life. And there 
could be no doubt that it was 
very convenient to Mrs Hayward 
that her stepdaughter should have 
a friend who would relieve her- 
self from the duty of tolerating 
Joyce’s constant companionship, 
and providing for her entertain- 
ment. Joyce, with a singular im- 
partiality and fairness of mind, 
herself perceived the advantages 
of this, and what it must be to 


‘ her father’s wife to be now and 


then free of her presence, and able 
to act as if no grown-up daughter, 
no unexpected much-claiming per- 
sonage had ever been in existence. 
She had a certain sympathy even 
with Mrs Hayward—and she al- 
lowed herself to be drawn into the 
other current, with wistful yet 
genuine understanding of its ex- 
pediency. Indeed, Joyce went on 
day by day making discoveries, 
learning fully only now when she 
seemed to have settled into her 
place in her father’s house, all the 
difficulties, the almost impossibili- 
ties of it. She felt her disjunc- 
tion from her past growing day 
by day, and that was perhaps the 
worst of all. The very climax 
of disquietude and distress came 
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upon her suddenly one day when 
she was sitting in her room writing 
her usual letter to Janet, the long 
journal-letter which had been her 
safety-valve in her early troubles. 
In the midst of her writing, while 
she was giving that minute ac- 
count of herself and of all her 
actions, which was everything to 
her old grandmother, Joyce sud- 
denly awoke as from a dream, 
with a burning blush, and threw 
away her pen out of her hand, 
as if it had been /¢hat that was 
in the wrong. That little im- 
plement, which one way or other 
does so much for us, betraying us, 
expounding us even to ourselves, 
seemed to her for the moment like 
a tricksy demon drawing out of 
her things which it was against 
her honour to say. She got up 
suddenly, pushing away the table 
and the letter—things that were 
in the conspiracy! and with a 
great deal of agitation walked 
about the room to subdue the 
beating in her heart. How was 
it she had never felt, never recog- 
nised till now, the difference ? Not 
Janet’s child, free to secure in 
everything the sympathy of. those 
old people who belonged to her, 
but Joyce Hayward, her father’s 
daughter, bound by a _ hundred 
ties, bound above all to betray 
his household to no one, not to 
those who were dearest to her. 
Joyce was very miserable for a 
time over this discovery. It 
stopped not only her letter but 
the whole course of her thoughts. 
When she resumed her writing, it 
was with a poignant sense of un- 
reality, a feeling that her letter 
was fictitious, written not to re- 
veal but to conceal, which took 
all the comfort and pleasure out 
of it. She felt that Janet would 
read between the lines that it 
was no longer her Joyce that 
was writing, but Colonel Hay- 
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ward’s daughter. Their relation- 
ship seemed to change in a mo- 
ment, to become a thing unreal, 
no longer full of solace and confi- 
dence, but fictitious, strained, and 
untrue, For a time she did not 
care to write at all, making ex- 
cuses, finding that she had not 
time—that to put off till to-mor- 
row was a relief. The change 
made her heart sick. She felt as 
if she had been cut adrift from 
what she loved best. And yet it 
had to be. Hers was not the 
hand to lift any veil from the 
doorways of her father’s house, 
or hand over its household man- 
ners to remark, or take refuge 
from it in another. She wrote a 


longer letter than usual to Janet 
after that abrupt awakening, and 
kissed and cried over it when she 
sent it away, redoubling the tender 
words in which she was usually 
shy of indulging, and writing pro- 


testations of affection which had 
been unnecessary, and which she 
felt to ring untrue. But how 
could she better it? It was her 
first false letter, yet so loyal—the 
first little rift within the lute, 
and the music was. mute already. 
She accompanied it with many an 
anxious, wondering thought, but 
never knew what Janet thought 
of it, if Janet had perceived. If 
Janet did perceive, she never let 
her nursling suspect it. And not 
a word was said between them ; 
but it is scarcely to be believed 
that the acute and keen intellect 
of the old woman, and her tremu- 
lous sympathy with every move- 
ment in the mind of her child, 
could pass over that change which 
to Joyce’s consciousness was so 
complete. 

To say that the letters to 
Andrew Halliday grew few and 
rare would be to say little. Joyce 
began to feel the writing of them 
as the greatest burden of her life. 
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She did not know what to say 
to him—how to address him. His 
very name made her tremble, 
Her heart, which had never beaten 
two beats quicker for his presence, 
sank now into depths unknown 
at the thought of him. What if 
he were to come to claim her! 
That he would do so one day, 
Joyce felt a terrifying awful 
conviction. And would she be 
bound to arise and go with him— 
to leave everything that she was 
beginning to love? Joyce knew 
nothing else that could be done. 
She had pledged him her word. 
To withdraw from it because—be- 
cause, as she had said, she was 
Colonel Hayward’s daughter—how 
should she do that? He was the 
inevitable, standing at the end of 
all things—a sort of visible fate. 
Joyce shuddered and turned away 
from the thought. To escape from 
it, to hide her face and not see 
that image in her pathway, became 
more and more a necessity as the 
days went on. And this was 
another reason for finding refuge 
in what was close to _ her, 
though it was so perplexing and 
unfamiliar. Anyhow, it was move 
comprehensible than garden¢,ar- 
ties and lawn-tennis, which, to 
the spirit of the Scotch peasant 
which was in her, were inscruta- 
ble pleasures regarded with awe. 
Joyce did not understand these 
rites. She understood Mrs Sit- 
well’s schemes a little _ better, 
though still with wonderment and 
many failures in comprehension. 
And it took her a long time to 
find out that the parson’s wife in- 
tended to employ her for the fur- 
therance of her own purposes, and 
that it was the novelty of her and 
her unlikeness to other people 
which made her attractive to her 
new friend. Mrs Sitwell wooed 
Joyce with flattering pertinacity. 
She showered invitations upon her, 
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She took the girl into her con- 
fidence, telling her how much she 
wanted, how little she had, and 
unbosoming herself about her 
pecuniary concerns in a way which 
horrified her listener. For Joyce 
had the strong Scotch prejudice 
against any confession of poverty 
or appeal for help. She had been 
trained in the stern doctrine that 
to starve or die was possible, but 
not to beg or expose your sorrows 
to the vulgar eye. When the 
parson’s wife told of her poverty, 
which she was quite willing to do, 
to the first comer, Joyce listened 
with a painful blush, with a sense 
of shame. She was very sorry— 
but horrified to see behind the 
scenes, to be admitted thus, as she 
felt, to the sanctuary which ought 
to be kept sacred. But for the 
woman who had bestowed upon 
her this painful confidence, Joyce 
felt that she must be ready to do 
everything. It could not be for 
nothing that such a confidence was 
bestowed. 

Mrs Sitwell, for her part, did 
not care at all for what poor Joyce 
considered this exposure of her 
She told her tale 
wi’. a light heart. . She was not 
ashamed of being poor. ‘‘It’s very 
nice of you to be so sorry,’’ she 
said. *‘ And, my dear, if you would 
just say a word to the Colonel, and 
get him to set things agoing. He 
could do it quite, gwite easily. 
If you were to take an opportunity 
when you are walking with him, 
or when you have him alone. But 
I don’t doubt you would have 
done that, you kind thing, without 
being asked # 

‘*Oh no,’’ said Joyce; ‘‘I would 
not have betrayed your confidence, 
nor said a word———”’ 
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‘¢Oh, myconfidence! It is only 
rich people that can hope to keep 
their affairs to themselves. I 
didn’t want you to make any 
secret of it. Just say to your 
father, who is so kind — whatever 
you please, my dear. I can trust 
you. ‘Say, Dear daddy, those 
Sitwells are so poor! don’t you 
think you could do something for 
them?’ or any other thing that 
will please him and make him 
think well of us.’ 

«<Oh!”’ said Jovce, with a low 
exclamation of iright aud horror. 
The suggestion that she should 
say ‘‘dear daddy” put a final 
crown upon the extraordinary 
mission confided to her. But Mrs 
Sitwell thought it the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. 

‘*Don’t do it when Mrs Hay- 
ward is by, that’s all. Oh, she’s 
an excellent woman, I know; but 
it’s always the women, you know, 
that hold back. But for the 
women, we should have had the 
personage long ago; they won’t 
let people be liberal. I often say, 
if there were no ladies in the par- 
ish—oh, what a difference! I 
shouldn’t be a bit afraid even of 
the Great Gun himself.”’ 

‘*You seem to think that it is 
women who do_ everything—es- 
pecially everything that is bad,’’ 
said Joyce, with a gleam of 
amusement. 

‘‘And so it is,’’ said Mrs Sit- 
well, with a sigh. ‘‘If one could 
only get hold of the gentlemen by 
themcelves. I should like to be 
the one woman to make them do 
all I wanted,’’ she continued, with 
a laugh. She was the product of 
a very advanced civilisation, much 
beyond anything which her un- 
trained companion knew. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Joyce, being so untrained, had, 
however, but a poor account to 
give of her intercession. The Col- 
onel could do nothing without 
Elizabeth, and his promise to con- 
sult his wife and see what steps 
could be taken did not convey 
much comfort to the parson’s 
wife. She listened to Joyce’s ac- 
count of the manner in which she 
had fulfilled her commission with 
a lengthening face. At the end 
she jumped up and gave the girl a 
kiss which took Joyce very much 
by surprise. To this inexperienced 
Scotch peasant-girl the ways of the 
English were extravagant and full 
of demonstration, as are to English 
persons the manners of ‘foreign- 
ers’’ in general, both being disposed 
to believe that to show so much 
was rather an indication that there 
was little feeling to show. 

‘‘l am sure you meant it as 
well as possible,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
you should have seized an oppor- 
tunity and spoken to the dear 
Colonel when there was nobody 
there. Oh, 1 am sure you are as 
good as gold—and perhaps if they 
will really get up a movement 
But I’ve been promised that so 
often, I have not much faith in it. 
I thought you might just whisper 
a word to your dear father, who 
thinks all the world of you, and 
the thing would have been done.”’ 
‘*It is the women,’’ continued 
that oracle, ‘‘as I told you before, 
who hold back. If we had only 
the men to deal with, it would 
be much easier to manage. But 
the women calculate and reckon 
up, and they say, ‘It will be a 
loss of so much on the year’s in- 
come ;’ or, ‘ There is so and so I 





wanted to buy; if I let him give 
the money away, I shall have to 
That is how they 


do without it.’ 


go on. Whereas the men don’t 
think; they just put their hands 
in their pockets, and the thing’s 
done—or it isn’t done,”’ she added, 
with a sudden smile, looking up in 
Joyce’s face. ‘* Never mind,”’ she 
continued, ‘‘ don’t let us make our- 
selves unhappy about it. Come’ 
and see what I am doing.” She 
returned to the corner from which 
she had sprung up on Joyce’s en- 
trance. ‘‘Come and I’ll show you 
my workshop, and how I keep the 
pot boiling,’’ she cried. 

The room was divided into two, 
a larger and a smaller portion, 
with folding-doors, as is usual in 
such small habitations; but these 
doors were always open, and Mrs 
Sitwell’s corner was at the farther 
end, commanding the whole space. 
Joyce saw with amazement a quan- 
tity of small photographs ranged 
upon the ornate but rather shabby 
little desk at which her friend 
worked, and which was covered 
with sheets of paper, each contain- 
ing a piece of writing and a num- 
ber. Mrs Sitwell took up one of 
the photographs and handed it: to 
Joyce. 

‘¢ Now tell me,”’ she said, ‘‘ what 
would you think was the charac- 
ter of that gentleman, supposing 
that you were going to marry him, 
or to make him your friend, or to 
engage him as your butler? What 
would you think of him from his 
face? ’’ 

‘‘I think,’’ said Joyce, bewil- 
dered, ‘‘that I should not be—very 
fond of him: but I don’t know 
why.” 

‘¢Oh, you dreadful little critic ! 
why shouldn’t you be fond of him, 
as yousay? He is quite nice-look- 
ing—better than half the men you 
see. Now here is what he really 
is,”’ said Mrs Sitwell, lifting one of 
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the pieces of paper and handing it 
to Joyce, who read with amaze- 
ment: ‘‘No 310.—This face is that 
of a man full of strength and char- 
acter. The brow shows great re- 
solution, the eyes much courage 
and judgment. The mouth is sen- 
sitive, and the nose expresses 
shrewdness and caution. He will 
be very decided in action, but 
never rash; very steady in his 
affections, but slow in forming any 
ties. There is a great but sup- 
pressed love of art and music in 
the lines about his eyes. 

‘¢ Well, dear, do not stare at me 
so; don’t you think, now you look 
at him again, that it’s all true? 
or perhaps you would like this one 
better.’” The second was the pho- 
tograph of a simpering girl, in that 
peculiar combination of stare and 
simper which only photographs 
give. ‘*Now, don’t commit your- 
self,” said Mrs Sitwell, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Look at the account of 
all her perfections before you say 
anything. ‘No. 603.—Ethelinda 
isa young lady of many qualities. 
Her eyes show great sweetness of 
disposition. She will be very true, 
and when she gives her heart, will 
give it altogether. The lips show 
a highly sensitive and nervous dis- 
position, feeling too strongly for 
her own peace. There are also 
signs of much musical power, and 
of great constancy in love.’ ”’ 

Joyce put down these two ex- 
traordinary literary compositions 
with something like consternation. 
“‘It is perhaps stupid of me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ not to understand.’’ 

*‘Oh no; it is not stupid at all. 
Perhaps you have never seen the 
‘Pictorial’? It has quite a great 
circulation, and is very popular. 
This is a new branch of the an- 
Swers to correspondents that made 
the ‘Family Herald’ such a suc- 
cess. Don’t you know the An- 
swers to Correspondents in the 
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‘Family Herald’? Oh, you must 
indeed have been brought up out 
of the world! But the ‘ Pictorial’ 
is quite in advance of that. If 
you send your photograph to the 
editor, you receive next week a 
description of your character from 
Myra. Now Myra is me.”’ 

‘‘Then those—are going into a 
newspaper,’’ said Joyce, looking at 
the pieces of written paper with a 
mingling of curiosity and shame. 

‘« Those—are going into the ‘ Pic- 
torial,’ and they are going to give 
a great deal of pleasure to various 
people, and to put a little money 
into my pocket, which wants it 
very much,’’ said the parson’s 
wife. ‘*Now, what is there to 
object to in that?” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said Joyce, ‘*I was 
not thinking of objecting. I was 
only taken by surprise.”’ 

**Ah!’’ cried Mrs Sitwell, with a 
little moisture enhancing the keen 
sparkling of her eyes, ‘‘that is 
what you all say, you well-off 
people, who never knew what it 
was to want a sovereign! You 
are surprised at the way we poor 
unfortunates have to take to make 
a little money. Why, I would 
simply do anything for a little 
money —anything that was not 
wrong, of course. You don’t know 
what money means to us. It 
means clothes for the children and 
a nursemaid to take care of them, 
and good food, which they require, 
and a hundred little things, which 
you people who never were in want 
of them never think of.” 

‘* But I was not accustomed to 
be rich. I know what it means to 
have nothing. No,’ Joyce added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ perhaps that is not 
true; for when I had nothing I 
wanted nothing, and that must be 
the same thing as having every- 
thing. I find no difference,” she 
said. 

‘¢Then you don’t know anything 
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about it, just the same. © The 
dreadful thing is to have nothing 
and want a great many things— 
and this is the case of so many of 
us. How could we live upon poor 
Austin’s little pay? People think 
a clergyman ought to have private 
means—but where are we to get 
the private means? We have a 
little something in my family, but 
my mother has it for her life. I 
don’t want my mother to die, who 
is always so kind to the chil- 
dren, that I may get my little 
share. It would only be a few 
hundred pounds, after all. And 
Austin’s people thought they did 
enough for him when they gave 
him his education, as they call it— 
sending him to Oxford to learn 
expensive habits. A great deal 
too much is made of education,”’ 
said the parson’s wife. ‘‘I don’t 
think I shall take any trouble 
about education for my children. 
They get on better without it, in 
my opinion.”’ 

This dreadful assertion made 
Joyce gasp with horror. Not take 
any trouble about education !— 
which was the only thing in all 
the world to take trouble about. 
But she did not trust herself to 
say anything, and indeed Mrs Sit- 
well did not leave her time. 

‘¢But they sha// be comfortable 
and have things as nice as possi- 
ble while they are babies,” cried 
the parson’s wife; and when I 
found out that I could do this, I 
was as pleased as Punch. One 
goes upon rules, you know—it is 
not all guess-work ; and my opin- 
ion is, there is a great deal in 
it. Austin says that supposing 
these people had everything in 
their favour, no bad influences or 
anything of that kind, then what 
I find in their faces would be true. 
Let me see, now. Let me read 
yours. You have a great deal that 
is very nice in you, dear. You are 
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of a most generous disposition. 
You would give anything in the 
world that you had to give. But 
you are apt to get frightened, and 
not to follow it out. And you are 
musical—I can see it in your eyes,” 

‘* Indeed I don’t know anything 
at all about music.”’ 

‘«That has nothing to do with 
it,’ said Mrs Sitwell. *‘* You would 
have been if you had known. And 
you are very sensitive, dear. You 
put meanings upon what people 
say, and take offence, or the reverse, 
when none is meant. You are 
full of imagination; but you 
haven’t much courage. You love 
people very much, or you dislike 
them very much. You are de- 


voted to them, or else you can’t 
endure them.” 

‘I don’t think I ever do that,” 
said Joyce, sedately, taking it all 
with great gravity. 

‘*Oh, of course you have been 


modified by education, as Austin 
says. Nobody is just as nature 
made them; but that is what you 
would be if you had been left 
alone, you know. I’ll write it all 
out for you when I have a little 
time. Give me back Ethelinda 
and No. 310. I have a kind of 
idea these two simpletons are going 
to be married, and they want each 
to know a little more of the other 
—that is, you know, they want the 
prophet to agree with them, and say 
this is the sweetest girl that ever 
was—and this is the nicest man. 
And you may be sure that the 
better you speak of any one, the 
more you will agree with what 
they think of themselves. When 
you say they are musical and intel- 
lectual, and all that, they think 
how wonderful that you should 
understand them so well! though 
they may be the stupidest people 
that ever were seen.” 

‘¢But——”” Joyce said, with 
timidity. 
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‘¢T] don’t want any buts. You 
would never let any one do any- 
thing if you were to carry a ‘ but’ 
with you everywhere. If you 
heard me say to Sir Sam the soap- 
boiler what excellent taste he had, 
and how beautiful his house was, 
you would think it was wrong 
perhaps, and put in that ‘but’ 
of yours. But why? Gillow, who 
did it all, is supposed to have ex- 
cellent taste, and poor dear Sir 
Sam thinks it perfection. And 
it pleases him to be told so. Why 
shouldn’t I please him? If I were 
of his way of thinking. I would 
admire it too; and don’t you see, 
when you sympathise with a man, 
and want to please him, you are 
of his way of thinking—for the 
moment,’’ the little lady added. 
‘Now just wait a minute till I 
finish off my people,’’ she said. 

Joyce sat in a _ bewilderment 
which had become almost peren. 
nial in his mind, and watched the 
woman of business before her. 
Mrs Sitwell took up photograph 
after photograph, examining each 
with every appearance of the 
most conscientious care. She 
would put down the littie portrait, 
and write a few sentences, look- 
ing at it from time to time asa 
painter might look at his model, — 
then pausing, biting her lips as if 
some contradictory feature puzzled 
her, would take it up again and 
follow its lines, sometimes with 
the end of her pen, sometimes 
with the point of her finger, knit- 
ting her brows in the deepest 
deliberation. ‘‘I wish people 
wouldn’t be so much alike,’’ she 
said. ‘I wish they wouldn't all 
show the same traits of character. 
Ican’t make all the ladies affec- 
tionate and musical, and all the 
men determined and plucky, can 
I?—but that’s what they expect, 
you know. Now here’s one,”’ 
she cried, selecting a photograph, 
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‘fupon whom I shall wreak my 
rage. She shall be everything she 
wouldn’t like to be; that will make 
the others laugh who have got off 
so much better. I'll put it as 
nicely as I can, but she won’t 
like it. Listen !—‘ The brows de- 
note much temper, verging upon 
the sullen, against which I warn 
Arabella to be on her guard. 
There is a tendency to envy in the 
lines of the nose; the thinness of 
the lips shows an inclination to 
the use of language which might 
develop into scolding in later life. 
The eyes show insensibility to 
love, which might make her very 
crue: to her admirers if she has 
any. Arabella ought to take 
great care to obtain a proper com- 
mand of herself, so as to keep these 
dangerous qualities under. There 
is a strength in all the lines, which 
probably will assure her success 
if she tries; but she will have 
much to struggle against. There 
is something in the form of her 
chin which I suspect to mean love 
of money, if not avarice; and 
there seem some traces of greed 
about the mouth, but of these 
last I am not quite sure.’ There! 
what do you think of that asa 
foil? It will make the others 
more delighted than ever with 
their own good qualities.” 

‘‘And do you see all that in 
the face ?’”’ 

‘*Look!’’ cried Mrs Sitwell, 
placing the photograph before 
Joyce with a triumphant move- 
ment. It was a heavy, unattrac- 
tive face, such as hang by dozens in 
the frames of poor photographers, 
and are accepted by the subjects 
with that curious human humility 
which mingles so strangely with 
human vanity, and teaches us to 
be complacent about anything 
which is our own. The parson’s 
wife snatched it back and threw 
it among the little heap on the 
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table. ‘‘Now I have done for to- 
day,”’ she said; ‘‘and you know 
you are going with me round my 
district. Don’t look so miserable 
about Arabella; I have sacrificed 
her to the satisfaction of the 
others—the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, don’t you 
know? But all the same, it’s all 
there—every word’s true. I’ve no 
more doubt she’s a nasty, ill-speak- 
ing, ill-tempered toad, than I have 
that you are the nicest girl I 
know—only it doesn’t always do 
to say it. If there were many 
unfavourable ones, inquirers would 
fall off. I giye them one now 
and then to show what I can do 
when I think proper. Come along. 
We'll take a look at the children 
first, and then we’ll go—and forget 
that there ever was a cheap photo- 
graph done. Oh, how I loathe 
them all!’’ Mrs Sitwell said. 

They went up-stairs accordingly 
to see the children, of whom there 
were three, the youngest being 
a baby of some seven or eight 


months old. ‘‘ They are not fit to’ 


be seen,’’ said the nursemaid, who 
was maintained by those photo- 
graphs. 

‘They have got their nursery 
overalls on, and not very much un- 
derneath,”’ said their mother. ‘‘We 
keep our swell things for swell oc- 
casions. But look at those legs! ”’ 
Joyce was not deeply learned in 
babies’ legs, her experience lying 
among elder children. But there 
are few womento whom the round, 
soft, infantine limbs—‘‘ the flesh 
of a little child,’’ as the Old Testa- 
ment writer says, when he wants 
to describe perfect health and 
freshness—have not a charm, and 
she was able to admire and praise 
to the mother’s full content. 


‘* Little Augustine—we give him 
his full name to distinguish him 
from his father, and also because 
of the church—is really wonder- 


fully clever, though I say it that 
shouldn’t,’’ said Mrs Sitwell ; ‘‘ and 
little May is the most perfect little 
mother! You should see her taking 
care of baby ! Do you know, I wasat 
my Characters two days after that 
boy was born. I couldn’t afford 
to lose a week! I sat up in bed 
and did them. Don’t you think 
it was clever of me?”’ she said, 
with a laugh, as they went down- 
stairs,—‘‘ and never did me the 
least harm.’’ The rapid succes- 
sion of aspects in which this little 
person disclosed herself took away 
Joyce’s breath. Her mind was of 
slower action than that of her new 
friend. She had not been able 
to settle with herself what she 
thought of the photographs and 
the ‘ Pictorial,’ and the sacrifice 
of the ugly Arabella, when her 
companion flashed round upon her 
in the capacity of the devoted 
and admiring mother, which soft- 
ened her sharp voice, and lit up 
her face with love and sweetness. 
Joyce had further surprising ex- 
periences to go through in the dis- 
trict, to which she now accompan- 
ied the parson’s wife, and where 
everything was new to her. She 
thought within herself, if the min- 
ister’s wife had fluttered into her 
granny’s cottage in the same way 
rnd stirred up everything, that the 
reception Janet would have given 
her would have been far from agree- 
able. Yet probably the minister’s 
wife had more means of help than 
Mrs Sitwell, and the poor women 
whom she visited more actual 
money in the shape of wages than 
Janet had ever possessed. Joyce 
felt herself retire with a shiver, 
feeling that quick resentment must 
follow, when the charitable in- 
quisitor put questions of a more 
than usually intimate character— 
but no such result appeared. And 
there could be no doubt about the 
practical advantage and thorough 
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sympathy of the visitor. She had 
a basket in her hand, out of which 
came sundry little gifts, and her 
suggestions were boundless. ‘I 
have some old frocks of my boy’s 
that would just do for that little 
man. ‘Are you sure you can mend 
them and make them up for him?”’ 

‘‘Well, ma’am, I could try,” 
the poor woman would say, with 
a curtsey. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t believe in trying 
unless you know how to do it,”’ 
said the parson’s wife; ‘‘come up 
to my house at six, and bring the 
child, and I’ll fit them on him, and 
show youhow. You ought to go to 
the mothers’ meeting, where they 
will show you how to cut out and 
put things together. It would be 
so useful to you with all your 
children.”” ‘* Well, Mrs Smith,” 
she ran on, darting in next door, 
‘‘T hope things are going on all 
right with you. Now he’s taken 
the pledge, you ought to be so 
much more comfortable. But, 
dear me! you are in as great a 
muddle as ever.”’ 

‘« He’s took the pledge, but he’s 
not kep’ it,’’ said the woman, sul- 
lenly. 

‘“«T don’t wonder, if he has only a 
house like this to come home to. 
Why, if I were in a cotton gown 
and a big apron like you, I'd 
have it all spick and span in an 
hour. I wish I could turn to 
this moment,”’ cried the little lady, 
quivering with energy, ‘‘ and show 
you what sort of place a man 
should come home to. Poor Mr 
Smith, I don’t wonder he’s broken 
the pledge. Why, that poor child 
makes my heart ache. When 
did it have its face washed ?’’ 

“I haven’t the heart to begin,”’ 
said Mrs Smith, subsiding into 
feeble crying—*‘ I’m that ill and 
weak. And I don’t never get on 
with anything.”’ 

‘‘Poor thing! is that so? I 





thought you couldn’t be well, 
you’re so helpless. I'll send the 
mission woman to-morrow morning 
to put all straight for you, and 
you'd better go to the doctor to- 
morrow and let’s get at the bottom 
of it. If you’re ill we must get 
you set right. I'll come and see 
what the doctor says, and I’ll send 
you something down for the man’s 
supper. But for goodness’ sake 
wash the baby’s face and get the 
place swept up a little before he 
comes in. That can’t hurt you. 
Come, you mustn’t lose heart— 
we’ll see you through it,’’ said the 
parson’s wife. 

There could not be a better 
parson’s wife, Joyce acknowledged, 
strange though to her the type 
was. She petted and humoured the 
sick children as if she had been their 
mother. She sat by a bedridden 
woman and listened to a long ram- 
bling story about her illness and 
all its details, with every appear- 
ance of interest and unquestionable 
patience. And when the round 
was got through, she skipped out 
of the last house with the satisfac- 
tion of a child to have got its task 
over. ‘*Now let’s have a run 
down to the river to see the boats, 
and then home to tea. You are 
going to stay with us for tea? I 
want a good fast nice walk to blow 
all the cobwebs out of my head.”’ 

‘*But you must be tired. And 
it must make your heart sore.” 

‘© You say that sore in such a 
pathetic way,’’ said Mrs Sitwell, 
laughing and mimicking Joyce 
with her soft, low-toned, Scotch 
voice—an action which Joyce only 
detected after a minute or two, and 
which made her flush with a 
troubled sense of being open to 
ridicule. The sensation of being 
laughed at was also a thing to 
which she was entirely unaccus- 
tomed. ‘‘ But you can’t help them 
unless you see what they want,”’ the 
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parson’s wife wenton. ‘‘ And as half 
of them will cheat you if they can, 
and you must find out the truth 
from your own observation, not 
from what they tell you, you must 
simply put your heart in your 
pocket, and think nothing of its 
being sore. And as for being tired, 
I’m never tired, I have so many dif- 
ferent things to do. If they were 


the same, I should die of it. Weare 
going to have some fun to-night 
—we are going to have ‘ Angels 
ever Bright and Fair’ to meet 
you. Oh! don’t you know what 


I mean by ‘ Angels ever Bright and 
Fair’? I mean Mr Bright, our 
curate. He is the best little man 
in the world, and he is so pleased 
you agree with him, only putting 
it so much more nicely.’’ Then 
the little mimic changed her tone, 
and was more Bright than Mr 
Bright himself. ‘‘ He shall sing 
that song of his for you, and he 
will try to make a little mild 
love to you, and it will all be 
great fun. But first let us go on 
to the bridge and have a look at 
the boats.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


It was the afternoon of a bril- 
liant summer day, and the Thames 
was full of water-parties going 
home, full of frolic and merri- 
ment, and pretty ladies in fine 
dresses, and men in flannels, in that 
négligé which Englishmen alone 
know how to make agreeable and 
pleasant to behold. The sight of 
all that pleasure had a_ pleasura- 
ble effect upon the parson’s wife, 
though she had no share in it. 
And the charm of the scene,—the 
river, struck full by the level 
sunshine which made it blaze, the 
colour and movement of the con- 
tinually passing boats, the more 
tranquil river-people about—fisher- 
men in their punts, who had sat 
there all day long, and looked ‘‘ as 
steadfast as the scene,’’ immovable 
like the trees that overhung the 
water,—was delightful to Joyce, 
who had so soon acquired associa- 
tions with that river, and to whom 
her two expeditions upon it were 
the most delightful of her life. 
She was leaning upon the bridge, 
looking over, watching the measur- 
ed movement of the oars, as a party 
of small boats together swept down 
the stream, and thinking, not of 
them but of her own water-party, 


and the strange enchantment in it 
—when she suddenly saw in one 
of the passing boats a figure which 
made her heart jump with sudden 
excitement. It was Captain Bel- 
lendean, who was standing up in 
the stern of the boat behind a 
gay party of ladies, steering, which 
was a difficult operation enough at 
that moment. He was too much 
absorbed in his occupation to look 
up, but Joyce had no difficulty in 
identifying him. His outline, his 
attitude, would have been enough 
for her quick eyes; his face was 
almost stern in the intentness with 
which he was surveying the river, 
guiding the deeply-laden boat 
through the dangers of that pas- 
sage, amid a crowd of other boats, 
many of them manned by very un- 
skilful boatmen,—and entirely un- 
conscious of her observation. The 
sight of him gave the sensitive 
girl a curious shock. She knew 
very well that his life was alto- 
gether apart from hers, that he 
must be engaged in many scenes 
and many pleasures with which 
she had nothing to do, and that 
the point at which their two lives 
came in contact at all was a very 
narrow one. She knew all this as 
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well as it was possible to know 
such an evident matter of fact; 
and yet, somehow, this sudden 
proof of it, and sight of him pass- 
ing her by, unconscious of her ex- 
istence, in the society to which, 
and not to her, he belonged, had 
an effect upon Joyce altogether 
out of proportion to the easiness 
of the incident. Where had he 
been? Who were the people who 
were with him? Had it been as 
delightful to him as when he had 
made it a scene of enchantment 
and delight to her? She did 
not ask herself these questions. 
She only recognised in one swift 
moment that there he was in his 
own life, altogether unaware of, 
and unconcerned by, hers. The 
shock, the recognition, the instant 
identification of all these facts, 
were complete in a moment—the 
moment which it took the boat, 
propelled by four strong pairs of 
arms, to shoot within the shadow 
of the bridge—and no more. 

‘Why! wasn’t that your friend, 
Captain Bellendean, standing up 
steering that big boat?’’ Mrs Sit- 
well said. 

Joyce had a curious sensation as 
if she were standing quite alone, 
separate trom all the world, and 
that this was some ‘‘airy tongue 
that syllables men’s names ’’ echo- 
ing in her ears. She heard her- 
self murmur as if she too were 
but a voice, ‘‘ Yes, I think so’’— 
while the glowing river and the 
drooping trees, and all the gleams 
of mingled colour, melted and ran 
into each other confusedly like the 
mists of a dream. 

‘*T am sure it is. What a won- 
derful thing when one has all sorts 
of things to do, to watch those 
people who have nothing to do but 
amuse themselves! He has been 
philandering about with his ladies 
all day, and probably he will be 
out at half-a-dozen parties, or 
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lounging in his club half the night 
—and the same thing to-morrow 
and to-morrow. Well, on the 
whole, you know I think it must 
be dull, and not half so good as 
our own hard-working life,’’ Mrs 
Sitwell said ; but she sighed. Then 
turning upon Joyce with a sudden 
laugh—‘‘I forgot you were one of 
the butterflies too.”’ 

‘Oh no,’”’ said Joyce, ‘only 
twice’’—thinking of those en- 
chanted afternoons upon the water, 
and having only half emerged from 
the curious haze of enlightenment, 
of realisation, if such a paradox 
may be, which had surrounded 
her. She thought, but was not 
sure, that her companion laughed 
at this inconsequent reply. Only 
twice! How strange it was that 
these two frivolous water-parties— 
mere pleasure, meaning nothing— 
should have taken such a place in 
her life, more than all the hard 
work of which Mrs Sitwell (with 
a sigh) asserted the superiority! 
The school, the labours in which 
Joyce had delighted, her aspira- 
tions, her Shakespeare class, had 
all melted away and left no trace ; 
while the Thames with its pleas- 
ure-boats, the mingled voices of 
the rowers and their companions, 
the tinkle of the oars, the sun- 
shine on the water, appeared to 
her like the only realities in the 
haze of her present life. -They 
came back to her with the most 
astonishing distinctness when this 
sudden glimpse, which felt like a 
revelation, but was not—how could 
it be so?—rather the most ordi- 
nary circumstance, the most natu- 
ral accident, befell her. It was 
at least a revelation to her; for 
it showed her how distinctly she 
remembered every incident, every 
detail, every word that had been 
spoken; how the Captain had 
handed her into the boat; how 
she had been placed near him, 
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her father on the other side; how 
he had bent over his oar, speaking 
to her from time to time; how the 
others had called to him by the 
name of Stroke—which at first 
Joyce had supposed to be:a play- 
ful nickname, not knowing what 
it meant—to mind his business, 
to take care what he was about. 
Joyce did not know why, but had 
a curious dazzled sense of his eyes 
upon her face, of his attention to 
her every movement, of the curi- 
ous change in everything when 
she was drawn into the other boat 
on the way back, and the cloud 
that had come over her eyes. All 
these things were as a picture 
or a dream to her, not things she 
remembered as having been, but 
which seemed to go on and con- 
tinue and be, like an enchanted 
world, which having once come 
into existence, could never cease. 
Only twice: but remaining always 
—so that she could go back at 
her pleasure, and float again upon 
the enchanted stream, and _ hear 
again the merry mingled voices, 
the one of deeper tone sounding 
through. She recognised with a 
strange confusion that this sudden, 
unexpected sight of Captain Bellen- 
dean steering another boat, with 
another crew, disturbed the pre- 
vious image in her mind in some 
unexplainable way. It was like 
the sudden plunge of a stone into 
the midst of a still water full of 
reflections, breaking up the reflect- 
ed images, spreading vague circles 
of confusion through the lovely 
unreal world that had been there. 
It was unreal altogether, every- 
thing, both that which had been 
before and that which was now. 
Joyce walked back very soberly 
by Mrs Sitwell’s side, vaguely list- 
ening to the lively strain of talk, 
which conveyed scarcely any idea 
to her mind—hearing, answering, 
knowing nothing, feeling as if the 


many-sided practical life in which 
her companion was so busy, was 
an unfortunate and _ troublesome 
unreality, breaking into experi- 
ences so far more vivid and true. 
She was glad to be rid of Mrs Sit- 
well for a moment when they 
reached the house, where Joyce 
was to be entertained at tea. 

While its mistress flew about 
seeing that all was ready, Joyce 
sat down, thankful to be alone, 
very happy to find silence and 
stillness round her, even in the 
little shabby sitting-room, with the 
faded ornamental desk and the 
mystery of the photographs at the 
other end. She wanted to think, 
to make it all out, to realise what 
had happened. What had _ hap- 
pened! and yet nothing had hap- 
pened at all. She had seen a 
boat floating down, with a score of 
others, passing under the bridge; 
and what was that to her or to 
any one? A boat passing, a water- 
party going down the river, and 
nothing more. But this was not 
how it appeared to Joyce: think- 
ing is one thing and seeing an- 
other. Whatever she might say 
to herself, what she continued to 
see was the Captain standing up 
in the stern of the long boat, with 
the steerage-ropes in his vigorous 
hands, with that pretty group of 
ladies in the shadow of his erect 
figure, another world, another 
life of which she knew nothing at 
all. Norman Bellendean had by 
no means neglected his new friends. 
Only two days before he had ap- 
peared in the afternoon, and had 
filled the place with that some- 
thing which Joyce did not under- 
stand—that influence and _person- 
ality which seemed to soften all 
tones and warm all tints, and 
charm the common day into mirac- 
ulous brightness. She said to her- 


self that this was society—that 
interchange of thoughts and feel- 
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ings which had always appeared 
to her the most desirable thing 
jn the world. That she should 
have found the charm in the sole 
possession of a cavalry officer— 
who was, it is true, at the same 
time, a country gentleman, and 
the lord and Superior of the place 
which had been her early home, 
and in which everybody regarded 
him with an interest half feudal, 
half friendly—did not surprise 
her, though a cooler head might 
have found it a very surpris- 
ing thing. Joyce believed that 
Mrs. Bellendean produced the 
same charmed atmosphere around 
her. They were the symbols of 
all higher intelligence and finer 
breeding, and she was not as yet 
in any way undeceived, nor sus- 
pected any other influence in the 
delightfulness of the Captain’s 
visits—a delight which had begun 
with the very first of them, and 
which had never failed. It was 
not, therefore, any kind of jealousy 
which had sprung up in her mind, 
even unconsciously. She did not 
suspect among the ladies in that 


, boat some special one who might 


have all his best looks and words 
aside. Her mind was not at all 
in that conscious phase. She only 
realised with a curious consterna- 
tion that he lived his life in another 
world—that the days when he was 
absent were to him the same as 
other days, though to her lost in 
mystery and the unknown. Where 
he spent them, with whom he was, 
mattered nothing. She was not 
even curious as to who his com- 
panions were. The wonder, the 
Shock, consisted in the fact that 
his life had another side to her 
absolutely unknown. 

In all this there was no pang of 
jealous love. She was unaware 
that there was love in it, or any- 
thing save wonder and disappoint- 
ment, and a strange realisation 


of difference and separation. She 
did not know where he had been, 
or who were with him: he might 
have passed her very door—the 
other side of the hedge—and she 
would have been none the wiser. 
She knew him so well, and yet not 
at all. Something of the astonish- 
ment with which the primitive 
traveller recognises the existence 
of a hundred circles of human 
creatures altogether beyond his 
ken, who must have gone on liv- 
ing for all those years totally 
outside of his knowledge, filled her 
now. The thought affected her 
with fantastic pain, and yet she had 
not a word to say against it. Her 
heart made a claim all unconsci- 
ously upon those people who had 
first awakened its sympathies; and 
to pass him on the road, as it 
were, like this, he not even seeing 
her, unexpectant of her appear- 
ance, like two strangers out of 
reach of even a passing salutation, 
was more strange, more over- 
powering, more enlightening, than 
anything, she thought, that had 
ever happened before. 

The tea after this was bewilder- 
ing and rather tedious to Joyce. 
She wanted to get away to think 
over her new discovery by her- 
self, and instead she was compelled 
to share in an evening of lively 
wit and laughter, solidified by 
much parish talk. A church- 
warden, who was no more than 
a local tradesman—though one 
of the ‘best people’’—and much 
overawed by finding himself there 
—and good Miss Marsham, were 
of the party. Mrs Sitwell’s voice 
ran through the whole like the 
motif of a piece of music, never 
lost sight of. ‘* You must sing, 
Mr. Bright, as soon as you have 
recovered your voice a little after 
tea. Eating, we all know, is very 
bad for the voice: we will give a 
little time for tired nature to re- 
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store herself, and then the song- 
ster must be heard. Miss Hay- 
ward has never heard you, don’t 
you know.” 

‘*T am not very much to hear. 
Miss Hayward would not lose 
much if she remained in that state 
of deprivation.” 

‘¢ Oh, we don’t think so,—do we, 
Mr Cosham? What would the 
choir do without him? By the 
way, that dear boy of yours is 
coming on famously. He must 
have a solo in the anthem on our 
Saint’s day. He is quite like a 
cherub in his white surplice. That 
is one thing the Canon envies us. 
He would give his little finger to 
have a surpliced choir—but they 
won't let him! Though he is so 
tyrannical to us, he has to knock 
under to all the old women who 
situpon him. They call it sitting 
under him, but I don’t. Do you, 
Mr Cosham ?’”’ 


‘* Really, ma’am,”’ said the church- 
warden, with his mouth full, ‘‘ you 
put it so funnily, one can’t help 
laughing ; ’ and with humility, put- 
ting up his hand to conceal it, he 
indulged in an apologetic roar. 


«Oh, let’s laugh a little—it 
does nobody any harm,”’ said the 
parson’s wife. ‘‘What I should 
delight in would be to have a 
band for the festival: it might be 
amateur, you know; there are so 
many amateurs about the world 
that want nothing for it—that are 
too glad to be allowed to play.”’ 

‘*And oh, so badly,’’ said Mr 
Bright. 

‘*Not always so very badly— 
especially when it isstrings. Don’t 
you think we might have a band, 
Mr Cosham, so long as it was 
strings? it would be such an at- 
traction—with a solo from your 
dear little boy.’’ 

‘‘T think it would bea great 
attraction ; what do you think, sir?”’ 
said the churchwarden, looking to- 
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wards the chief authority. My 
Sitwell shook his head. 

*¢ Perhaps we think too much of 
outside attractions when our minds 
should be set upon higher influ: 
ences; but if you think the people 
would like it——’”’ 

‘It helps a deal with the collec. 
tion—doesa band,”’ said the church- 
warden. ‘‘ There’s a church I know 
where they have the military band, 
and the place is crowded, with 
people standing outside the doors,” 

‘** Not from the best of motives, 
I fear,’’ said the parson, still shak- 
ing his head; ‘‘but to get them 
to come is something, by what- 
ever means.”’ 

««That’s what I think—like Mrs 
Sitwell; and a brass band——”’ 

‘*Oh no, Mr Cosham !—strings! 
strings! ’’cried the lady. ‘* A brass 
band is a deal too noisy.’’ She 
turned upon the unsuspecting man 
eyes which had suddenly become 
dull round orbs like his own, and 
spoke with the very echo of his 
voice. ‘It would drown Johnny's 
voice, bless him! ’’ the little mimic 
cried. Mr Cosham, good man, 
thought there was something a 
little strange and thick in this 
utterance ; but he did not under- 
stand the convulsion of suppressed 
laughter on the curate’s face, nor 
the smile that curled about the 
corners of Mr Sitwell’s mouth. 
These signs of merriment dis- 
turbed him a little, but he did not 
suspect how. He turned to the 
ladies, who were quite grave, and 
replied with much sincerity— 

‘¢ That’s quite true, ma’am—it’s 
wonderful how you do see things; 
it would drown Johnny’s voice 
—and he’s got a sweet little pipe 
of his own, and pleased and proud 
his mother would be to hear him 
in church.” 

‘*The boys’ voices are like 
angels,’’ said Miss Marsham; 
‘«they’re sometimes naughty little 
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things, but their voices are like 
heaven. But I can’t help say- 
ing, though I don’t like to dis- 
agree with you, that I’m not fond 
of a band in church.”’ 

«« What ! not strings?”’ cried Mrs 
Sitwell, with such an air of ingen- 
yous and indeed plaintive sur- 
prise, that the tender - hearted 
woman was moved in spite of her- 
self. 

«¢ Well—perhaps strings are dif- 
ferent,” she answered, with hesi- 
tation. 

‘We never thought of anything 
else: when our kind friend said 
brass, it was only a slip of the 
tongue. You mean violins all the 
time, Mr Cosham, didn’t you?” 
said the parson’s wife, with her 
appealing gaze, which made the 
churchwarden blush with emotion 
and pleasure. 

‘¢T believe I did, ma’am,’’ he 
said, doubtfully. ‘I’m sure that’s 
what’s right if you say so: for 
naturally being so musical your- 
self, you know about these things 
better than me.”’ 

‘¢Dear,’’ said Mrs Sitwell, ad- 
, dressing Joyce, whom she no longer 
called Miss Hayward, but whom 
she did not yet venture, in sight 
of a certain dignity of silence and 
reserve about that young woman, 
to call, except in her absence, by 
her Christian name,—‘‘ you never 
give us your opinion on anything. 
Do give us your opinion; we have 
all said our say.”’ 

‘**Indeed I don’t know anything 
at all,”’ said Joyce—‘** nothing at all. 
I was never used to music—of that 
kind, in the church.” 

‘And yet,’’ said Mr Sitwell, 
“the Scottish Church has a fine 
ceremonial of her own, where she 
has not been deadened by contact 
with Dissent. I have always heard 
there were things in her service 
which went further and were more 
perfect than anything attempted 
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here—until quite recently. But of 
course there is always a tendency 
to be deadened by the atmosphere 
of Dissent.’’ 

The party all listened very re- 
spectfully to this, which had almost 
the weight of an oracular statement. 
Joyce, for her part, was more be- 
wildered than ever. The words he 
used bore to her a completely dif- 
ferent meaning, and she was not 
sufficiently instructed to be aware 
of that which he intended to ex- 
press. She understood the Canon 
when he asked her if she was a 
horrid little Presbyterian, but she 
had no comprehension of what 
Mr Sitwell meant. She was wise 
enough, however, to be silent, and 
keep her ignorance to herself. 

‘But we all believe the same in 
the chief points, after all,” said 
Miss Marsham, laying her thin 
hand caressingly on Joyce’s arm. 
This kind lady could not bear the 
girl to be distressed if, perhaps, she 
might happen to be one of those 
who had been deadened by the 
atmosphere of Dissent. 

‘“‘Well, now that this great 
question is settled, and we are to 
have the band and Johnny’s solo— 
and mind you keep him in good 
voice, Mr Cosham—let us go up- 
stairs and have ‘Angels ever 
Bright and Fair.’ We are so fond 
of ‘ Angels ever Bright and Fair,’ 
—aren’t we, Austin?’’ cried the 
parson’s wife, putting her hand 
through her husband’s arm and 
looking up in his face. He laughed 
and put her away with a little pat. 
‘You are incorrigible, Dora,’’ he 
said. Mr Bright lifted his eye- 
brows and looked at the others, 
asking why. 

And then there followed songs 
and sallies, and bits of that involun- 
tary mimicry of everybody in turn 
which the lively mistress of the 
house seemed to be unable to keep 
under. Joyce saw her assume a 
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serious aspect, with a grave face 
and a little movement about her 
lips, as she said something in slow 
and soft tones, at which Miss 
Marsham did not laugh, but once 
more laid her thin hand tenderly 
upon Joyce’s arm, while the gentle- 
men did,—the churchwarden burst- 
ing out in a short abashed roar, 
while Mr Bright went off to a cor- 
ner, and Mr Sitwell hid his face 
with his hand. This little panto- 
mime perplexed Joyce much, but it 
was not till after that she realised 
how she herself had been ‘‘ taken 
off’? for the amusement of her 
friends. 

She got home at last in the dusk 
of the summer night, feeling as if 
the world were full of a babble of 
voices, and of jests, and of calcula- 
tions and little intrigues, and at- 
tempts to do something unnamed 
by means of something else. Joyce 
had not been altogether unaware 


that all was not perfectly straight- 


forward and true in the world 
before. She had been fully ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary 
little deceptions and stories made 
up by children to save themselves 
from punishment, or to procure 
some pleasure, or even for nothing 
at all—out of pleasure apparently 
in the mere invention; but these 
little falsities were of altogether 
a different kind, and her brain 
throbbed with the contact of so 
many unaccustomed trifles which 
were like the buzz of the flies in the 
air. The piquancy of mimicking 
an individual in his own presence, 
though she was not insensible to 
the fact, was strange to her serious 
soul: it helped to increase the queer 
unreality of this world in which 
she found herself, where there were 
droll little plays going on on all 
sides upon somebody’s weakness, 
from the silly correspondents of 
the ‘Pictorial’ to the rich soap- 
boiler who was to be wheedled by 
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praise of his house, and the humble 
churchwarden who was bound hand 
and foot in reverential servility by 
praise of his boy—and people who 
were to be brought to church 

the attraction of a band as bei 

better than not going at all. And 
what was it for? For the parson. 
age? Joyce was not so hard a 
critic as to believe this. She saw 
the good parson tired with his 
day’s work, and she had seen that 
kind mischievous little woman as 
good as an angel to the poor people, 
Their meaning at the bottom was 
good, and the parsonage only an 
incident in the strong desire they 
both had to make the district of 
St Augustine’s as near perfection a 
possible, and chase all sorrow and 
sickness and trouble out of it, and 
set up a beautiful service, and steal 
the people’s hearts with angelic 
voices in the choir and celestial 
thrilling of violin-strings—to steal 
their hearts, but only for God, o 
for what they thought God,—for 
the Church at least. This part of 
it Joyce but faintly comprehend- 
ed, yet more or less divined. And 
then from the conception she dim- 
ly attained of this real and great 
motive, her mind came down again 
to the laughter and the mimicry 
and the photographs, and that per- 
plexing utterance about an atmos 
phere deadened by Dissent. What 
a strange world it was! making 
good things loek bad by dint of 
trying to get good out of evil! 
Joyce wondered whether it would 
not succeed better to reject the 
artifices, and try what simple means 
would do. And then having sha 
ken off that coil, her mind sudden- 
ly returned with a spring to what 
was for herself the central event 
of this day—the Captain standing 
up in that boat among those ut- 
known people, in that other world. 
Strange! and he was her friend— 
but yet belonged to her no more 
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than the river itself flowing on its 
way; with so many other lawns 
to reflect besides that little bit 
of green which Joyce, watching 
the stream go by, had begun tp 
think of as her own. But it was 


not hers, and neither was he. 
Bellendean had been hers, and her 
old people, and 


Joyce hur- 
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ried her steps to get refuge in her 
father’s house from that shadow 
which began to start up in her 
path and look at ‘her, and filled 
her with alarm—a shadow de- 
mure and serious, with no thought 
of other worlds or other influen- 
ces strong enough to eclipse his 
own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The next scene in which Joyce 
found herself which broke the 
ordinary routine of her life was 
the great garden-party at the 
soap- boiler’s, which was all that 
the poor Sitwells had got out of 
their supposed great demonstra- 
tion and triumph of the school 
feast. Sir Samuel Thompson lived 
in a large mansion on the hill 
overlooking the whole panorama 
of the Thames valley, with its 
winding river and happy woods— 
ascene enchanting enough to have 
satisfied any poet, and which this 
rich and comfortable person looked 
upon with much complacency, as 
ina manner belonging to himself, 
and deriving a certain importance 
from that fact. He was a man 
who was fond of great and costly 
things, and it seemed natural to 
him that his windows should com- 
mand the best thing in the way of 
a view that was to be had near 
enough London to be valuable. 
And it gave him much satisfaction 
to gather around him all ‘* the best 
people”’ from miles round: it was 
pleasant thus to be able to prove 
the value of money, which was the 
thing that had made him great, 
and which he liked to glorify ac- 
cordingly. ‘* They all knock under 
to it in the end,’’ he was fond of 
saying. ‘*They think a deal of 
themselves and their families, and 
rank and all that, but money’s 
what draws them in the end.” 


And Sir Sam was right. Some 
people came because his house was 
a show house, and his table the 
most luxurious of any far or near ; 
and some because to see him 
swelling like a turkey-cock in the 
midst of his wealth was funny; 
and some by that indefinable at- 
traction which wealth has, which 
brings the most rebellious to their 
knees: at all events, everybody 
came. Sir Sam was, to use his 
own phraseology, the chief partner 
in his own concern. Nobody re- 
marked Lady Thompson. She was 
not the leader of the expenditure 
and display, as the wife of a self- 
made man so often is. She was a 
homely stout little person, who did 
not love her grandeur—who would 
have been far happier in the house- 
keeper’s room. Even in the finest 
dresses—and she had very fine 


‘dresses—there was to understand- 


ing eyes the shadow of an apron, 
a sort of ghostly representation of 
a soft white comfortable lap to 
which a child might cling, where 
stockings to be darned might lie. 
She stood a step behind Sir Sam 
to receive their guests. He said, 
‘¢ How do you do? hope I see you 
well. Hope you’ve brought a large 
party —the more the merrier; 
there’s plenty of room for all; ” 
while she only shook hands with 
the visitors and beamed upon 
them. She went everywhere with 
her husband, but always in this 
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subsidiary capacity. And Sir Sam 
was by no means reluctant to be- 
stow the light of his countenance. 
It was not so difficult a thing to 
persuade him to appear at an 
afternoon party as the deluded 
Sitwells had supposed. He liked 
to show himself and his fat horses 
and his carriage, which was the 
last and newest and most com- 
fortable that had ever been fash- 
ioned. But there he stopped. He 
took a cup of tea from any one; 
but if they thought to get any- 
thing more in return they were 
mistaken, and justly too,—for why 
should a millionaire’s good offices 
be purchased by a cup of tea? He 
had the right on his side. 

This poor Mrs Sitwell found 
when she made her anxious and 
at last desperate attempt to gain 
his ear. To waste his attentions 
upor the wife of the incumbent of 
St Augustine’s did not in the least 
commend itself to Sir Sam. He 
was not aware that she was amus- 
ing, and could take off all his 
friends ; and he thought with jus- 
tice that she was not worthy to be 
selected out from that fine com- 
_ pany only because she had asked 
him to her school feast. In return 
for the cup of tea offered to him 
there—which he did not drink— 
he had asked her and her husband 


to his gorgeous house, and put it’ 


within their power to drink tea 
of the finest quality, coffee iced 
and otherwise, claret-cup or cham- 
pagne-cup; and to eat ices of 
various kinds, cakes, fruit, grapes, 
which at that time of the year, had 
they been sold, would have been 
worth ever so much a pound. Sir 
Sam thought he had given the 
parson of St Augustine’s and his 
wife a very ample equivalent for 
their cup of tea. 

Joyce went to this great gather- 
ing in Mrs Hayward’s train, as 
usual, following —with a silence and 


gravity which were gradually ac- 
quiring for her the character of a 
very dignified and somewhat proud 
young woman—her  stepmother’s 
agtive steps. She knew a few 
people now, and silently accepted 
offered hands put out to her as she 
bowed with a smile and response 
to the greeting, but no more. The 
crowd was no longer a blank to 
her. She did not now feel as if 
left alone and among strangers 
when, in the course of Mrs Hay- 
ward’s more brilliant career, she 
was left to take care of herself. On 
this occasion it was not long before 
she saw the portly Canon swinging 
down upon her, with the lapels 
of his long coat swinging too, on 
either side of the round and vast 
black silk waistcoat. She had 
been watching, with a disturbed 
amusement, the greetings made at 
the corner of a green alley between 
Mrs Jenkinson and Mrs Sitwell. 
They had been full of cordiality 
—the elder lady stooping to give 
the younger one a dab upon her 
cheek, which represented a kiss. 
‘IT could not think it was you,” 
Mrs Jenkinson said ; ‘I have been 
watching you these ten minutes. 
How are you, and how are the dear 
children? I am very pleased to 
see you here. I did not know you 
knew the Thompsons.”’ 

‘*Oh yes; very well indeed,” 
said the parson’s wife, with a 
beaming smile. ‘‘ What a pretty 
part it is!”’ 

‘¢A party cannot well fail to 
pretty when it is given in such 
gardens as these; and with such a 
house behind it, flowing with wine 
and oil.”’ 

‘¢You mean with ices and tea. 
It’s very fine, no doubt; but I like 
something humbler, that one can 
call one’s own, quite as well.” 

‘*No one should attempt these 
parties,”’ said Mrs Jenkinson, ‘‘ who 
has not a large place to give them 
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in, and plenty of things going on— 
tennis and all that, or music, or a 
beautiful prospect: we have them 
all here.”’ 

‘¢Oh,’”’ said Mrs Sitwell, ‘‘ we 
did very well indeed, I assure you, 
in Wombwell’s field. You did not 
do me the honour to come, but 
everybody else did—the Thomp- 
sons and all.”’ 

‘¢Really,’? Mrs Jenkinson said. 
She added pointedly, feeling that 
she was not a match for the lively 
and nimble person with whom she 
was engaged—‘‘ It must, I fear, 
have been very expensive.’’ 

«© Oh, not at all,”’ said the par- 
son’s wife. ‘‘You see, we gave 
nothing but tea. People don’t 
come for what they get, though 
dear Sir Sam thinks so; they come 
to see other people, and meet their 
friends, and spend the afternoon 
pleasantly. Don’t you think so, 
dear Mrs Jenkinson? If I had 
the smallest little place of my own, 
with a little bit of a garden, such 
as we might have if there ever is 
a parsonage to St Augustine’s, I 
should not be at all afraid to ask 


_ even the Duchess to tea. She 


would come for me, she is such a 
dear,’’ Mrs Sitwell said. 

‘‘T am afraid I am not half so 
courageous,’’ the Canon’s wife re- 
plied; and she added quickly, 
‘*There is Lady St Clair; excuse 
me, I must say a word to her,”’ and 
hastened away. She was routed, 
horse and foot ; for Mrs Jenkinson 
did not know the Duchess, and this 
little district incumbent, this no- 
body, this scheming, all-daring little 
woman, actually did, by some freak 
of fortune,—and probably would 
have the audacity—and succeed in 
it, as such sort of persons so often 
do—to ask that great lady to tea. 

The Canon swooped down upon 
Joyce after this little scene was 
over. She was standing by herself, 
only half-seeing the fun, perhaps 
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because her sense of humour was 
faint, perhaps only because of her 
vague understanding of all that 
lay underneath, and made it funny. 
He took her hand and drew it 
within his arm. ‘* Here you are, 
you little rebel,” he said. ‘I have 
got you at last. There is nobody 
eligible within sight. Come and 
take a walk with me.”’ 

Joyce had very little idea what 
he meant by some one eligible ; 
but she was very well content to 
be led away, hurrying her own 
steps to suit the swinging gait of 
the big Churchman. He led her 
through the green alleys and broad 
walks of the soap-boiler’s magnifi- 
cent grounds to the mount of vision 
which crowned them. ‘‘ There 
now ! look at that view,’’ he said, 
‘¢and tell me if you have anything 
like it in Scotland. You brag us 
out for scenery, I know; but 
where did you ever see anything 
like that ?”’ 

Joyce looked up in his face for 
a moment, then answered with a 
smile, ‘‘I like as well to see the 
Crags below Arthur’s Seat, and the 
sea coming in ayont them.”’ 

“Eh!” cried the Canon, lifting 
his brows. ‘* What do you mean 
by that? You don’t generally 
speak like that.’ 

With nobody was Joyce so much 
at her ease as with this big im- 
petuous man. ‘‘ There was once,”’ 
she said, in the tone, half banter- 
ing, half reproachful, with which 
she had once been wont to recall 
her ‘‘ big’’ class to the horror of 
having forgotten something in 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ a little Scotchwoman 
whose name was Jeanie Deans.” 

‘¢ Eh!’ cried the Canon again ; 
and then he pressed, with half- 
angry affectionateness, the hand 
that was on his arm. ‘‘QOh, you 
are at me with Scott!”’ he said— 
‘* taking a base advantage : for it’s 
a long time since I read him. So 
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Jeanie Deans said that, did she? 
I don’t remember much about her. 
They say Scott is played out, you 
know, in these days.”’ 

‘¢ Then, sir,’’ said Joyce quickly, 
‘«they say what they don’t under- 
stand ; for look how it comes to 
me just as the natural thing to 
say. Sir Walter knew—he and 
some others, they knew almost 
like God—what is in the hearts of 
the common people that have no 
words to speak.’’ 

‘«¢Ah!” said the Canon; and 
then he laughed and added, ‘‘ So 
you are one of the common people 
that have no words to speak? It’s 
not the account I should have given 
of you. Sit down here, and let's 
pluck our crow. You have gone 
entirely off, you little schismatic, 
to the other side.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Joyce. 

‘¢No! how can you tell me no, 
when I know to the contrary? 
You’ve been out in the district 
visiting with her. You are going 
to undertake something about the 
schocls. ‘They’ve had you to tea in 
company with the curate and that 
fat dolt Cosham whom they led by 
the nose. Oh, you wonder how I 
know! My dear,” said the Canon, 
with a slight blush, if it is to be 
supposed that a canon can blush, 
‘¢a clergyman in a country parish 
knows everything—whether he 
will or not. Now isn’t it true?’’ 

‘* Yes, it is quite true,” said 
Joyce ; and then she added, look- 
ing up at him again with a smile, 
and a little rising colour, caused by 
what she felt to be her boldness, 
‘¢ But still I like you best.”’ 

«¢ Mydear girl !’’ cried the Canon. 
He patted her shoulder with his 
large white hand, and Joyce saw 
with astonishment a little mois- 
ture in his big eyes. ‘‘I always 
knew you were an exceeding nice 
little girl,’’ he said. ‘‘I took a 
fancy to you the first time I met 


you. It gives me the greatest 
pleasure that you should like me 
best. But, my dear, why do you 
go over to the other side if yoy 
are so wise and discerning and 
sensible as to prefer me ?”’ 

Joyce hesitated a little, and then 
she said, ‘‘ They wish very much 
to do everything that is best.’’ 

‘* Eh?” the Canon cried, this 
time in astonished interrogation. 

‘*They want to do good to 
everybody,’’ said Joyce, in her 
slow soft voice, which to ears ac- 
customed to lighter and louder 
tones had an air of being very em- 
phatic. ‘‘ They would like to make 
their parish perfect.”’ 

‘< District,’’ said the Canon. 

‘¢ District—but I don’t know the 
difference ; and I don’t know many 
of the things they want to do. | 
was not brought up that way. 
Many things they say are all dark 
to me; but what they want in 
their hearts is to do good to every- 
body. They would like to have 
their church service and everything 
perfect.”’ 

‘* High ritual, as they call it,— 
music and all sorts of fal-lals.”’ 

‘* And to get everybody to come,” 
continued Joyce, ‘‘and to teach 
everybody, and to help the poor 
folks. I could not do it that way,” 
she added, shaking her head, ‘ but 
to them it’s the right way. They 
have no other thought but to be 
good and do their best.”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said the Canon, this 
time in a dubious and disturbed 
tone. 

‘¢ They go among the poor folks 
every day,’ said Joyce; ‘they 
would like to take the command 
of them, and give them everything, 
and guide them altogether. It is 
not—oh, not my way—nor our way 
at all, at home ; but they say it is 
the way here. They never spare 
themselves any trouble. They 
would like to take it all on their 
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shoulders; to nurse all the ill 
people, and mend all the bad ones, 
and even cut out all the clothes 
for the poor little things that have 
none. They will sometimes do 
things that look as if they were 
—very different: but it is all for 
this end.”’ 

‘‘For making themselves im- 
portant, and proving their own 
merit, and last, but not least, 
getting themselves that parsonage 
about which they make my life a 
burden to me. Why, your father 
has taken it up now—that must 
be your doing. These people, 
though your excellent sense keeps 
you from liking them, are taking 
you in, my dear. The parsonage 
—that’s what they’re aiming at.”’ 

‘¢ And why not ?”’ said Joyce. 

“Eh?” The Canon turned 
round upon her with a snort of im- 
patience. Then he elevated his 


large hands, and gave forth a still 


larger sigh. ‘‘ You women are so 
gullible,’ he said; ‘‘ you believe 
whatever is told you.”’ 

‘I believe,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘ that 
it would be better to have a house 
of your own, and not to pay rent 
when you have very little money 
for one that lets in the rain, and 
is very, very small—so small it 
would scarcely hold you,”’ she said, 
looking at her companion. 

‘«It is fortunate I haven’t got to 
live in it,’’ he said. 

‘Very fortunate—for you. But, 
sir,” said Joyce, feeling more and 
more the authority and power of this 
big friendly man, like a very kind 
inspector in the old days—‘‘ you are 
far more fortunate than they are. 
You are like a prince to them. 
You have everything you want 
—money and honour, and a beau- 
tiful house, and plenty of room, 
and power to do what you please. 
They say in my country, ‘It is ill 
talking between a full man and a 
fasting,’—if you understand that.” 


Joyce. 
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The Canon humphed and shook 
his head, and then he laughed and 
said, ‘‘Oh yes, I understand that. 
So Iam the full man, and Sitwell 
the empty one, you think, Miss 
Joyce.”’ 

‘‘It makes a great difference,” 
said Joyce; ‘‘and then they think 
—that it was promised to them 
before they came here.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the Canon after a 
pause, ‘‘it was promised to them 
in a way—before they showed what 
sort of free-lances they were.’’ 

‘‘And that makes a sense of 
wrong,’’ said Joyce, wisely taking 
no notice of the last remark. ‘If 
you think there is an injustice, it 
always hangs on the heart.” 

‘¢ The Canon is ’ere before us,’’ 
said the fat voice of Sir Samuel, as 
the sound of much scattering of 
the gravel under heavy feet broke 
suddenly upon this colloquy; 
‘‘and I would say, by the looks of 
them, that this young lady has been 
a-lecturing the Canon. Good joke 
that, preaching to the Canon, that 
most times ’as it all his own way.”’ 

Sir Sam’s laugh was a little 
asthmatic—it shook him subter- 
raneously and in a succession of 
rolling echoes. ‘‘* Good joke that, 
preaching to the Canon,’’ he went 
on, as if his announcement of 
the fact was the climax of the 
joke. He was followed by Mrs 
Jenkinson, tall and _ energetic, 
wrapped in a white chudder, the 
softest and most comfortable of 
shawls—and by Lady Thompson, 
panting and red in the face with 
the climb, and gorgeous in all the 
colours of the rainbow. The Canon 
made room for the two ladies on 
the bench, and Sir Sam got a gar- 
den-chair and seated himself in 
front of them, against the view 
which they had come to see, half 
shutting it out with his bulky per- 
son. But the view was no nov- 
elty to any there. 
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‘¢ Yes, said the Canon, ‘‘it is 
quite true.’”’ This little thing has 
been lecturing me. Indeed I 
don’t hesitate to say she’s been 
giving it me hot and strong— 
about the Sitwells,’’ he added, in 
a sort of aside to his wife. 

‘‘T must say,’’ said that lady, 
indignantly, ‘‘I think that young 
ladies should keep their hastily 
formed opinions to themselves. 
What can she know about the 
Sitwells that we don’t all know ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, she says she likes us 
best,” said the Canon, quite irrele- 
vantly; ‘‘so it’s not from partial- 
ity, or taking their side.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’’ cried Mrs Jenkinson, 
darting a glance of anger mingled 
with a certain respect at the girl, 
whom she immediately set down 
as a foeman worthy of her steel. 

**She says they’re very hard- 
working people, working at their 
district night and day. She 
doesn’t understand their ways 
(she’s Scotch, you know), but she 
sees they mean the best by their 
people—hush for a moment, my 
dear. And she says that they 
think they were promised a par- 
sonage, and that this makes a 
sense of wrong. Well, you know, 
she’s about right there—they were 
promised a——.”’ 

‘¢ Before any one knew what 
they were—before we understood 
all the schemes and designs—the 
setting up to be something alto- 
gether above—the ridiculous fuss 
about everything—the flowers and 
the lights and the surpliced choir, 
and Bach’s music with little 
Johnny Cosham to sing the soprano 
parts—if she doesn’t do it herself, 
as I verily believe she does, done 
up in a surplice and put at the 
end of the row: such a thing as 
was never heard of!”’ 

‘¢ Well, my dear—well, my dear ! 
Joyce here,’’ patting her hand, 
‘*who has no sympathy with all 


that (being Scotch, you know), 
says they mean it all well, to get 
people to go to church. And they 
do get a number of that hopeless 
lot down by the river to go. But, 
however, that’s not the question; 
they were promised a parsonage if 
they got on and stayed a year or 
two. I can’t say but what that’s 
quite true.’’ 

The Canon looked at Sir Samuel, 
and Sir Sam looked at the Canon, 
The rich man’s countenance fell a 
little in harmony with that of his 
oracle, and he replied subdued, 
‘*T don’t say neither but what it’s 
true.” 

‘¢She says it makes a sense of 
wrong: well, perhaps it does make 
a sense of wrong. We have very 
nice houses, Sir Samuel,—mine 
naturally not magnificent like 
yours, but on the whole a nice, 
comfortable, old-fashioned place.” 

‘Oh, very nice,’’ sighed Lady 
Thompson, who till now had been 
recovering herself, and had just 
got back her voice; ‘nicer than 
this, Canon, if you were to ask me.” 

There was a pause, and the two 
pairs looked at each other, a little 
conscious, pleased with their own 
good fortune, feeling perhaps a 
little prick of conscience—at all 
events aware that a moral was 
about to be drawn. 

‘¢Well, and what then?’’ Mrs 
Jenkinson said at last, in her high- 
est pitch of voice. 

Nobody spoke until Joyce said 
timidly, ‘‘ They would be happier, 
and she would not scheme any 
more. The rain comes in upon 
the little children.’’ She had half 
said ‘* bairns,’’ which was not at all 
Joyce’s way, and she changed the 
word, which would have been 
very effective if she had _ but 
known. ‘‘ There is no room for 
the little children.” 

‘People in such circumstarces 
"as no business wtth children. 
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always said so,’’ said Sir Sam, 
with a wary eye upon his spiritual 
director, of whose opinion he stood 
much in awe. 

Joyce was as innocent and ig- 
norant as a girl should be. She 
lifted up her fair serene brow with 
no false shame upon it, know- 
ing none. ‘How can they help 
that?’’ she said. ‘It is .God that 
sends the children, not the will of 
men.”’ 

‘«‘Oh, my pretty dear!” cried 
Lady Thompson, who was so 
homely a woman, reaching across 
Mrs Jenkinson’s prim lap to seize 
Joyce’s hand. ‘‘Oh, my dear! ”’— 
with tears in her homely eyes— 
‘how ever you knows it, that’s 
true.” 

Mrs Jenkinson did not say a 
word: emotion of this kind is 
contagious, and these two women, 
though without another feature 
in common, were both childless 
women, and felt it to the bottom 
of their hearts. 

‘¢Canon,’’ said Sir Sam, with a 
slight huskiness in his voice, ‘¢ if 
you’re of that opinion I’ve got a 
cheque-book always ’andy. It was 
an understood thing, so far as I 
can remember. There was to be 
an ’ouse.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, there was to be an ’ouse,”’ 
the Canon replied, without any in- 
tention of mimicry. At this mo- 
ment of feeling he could not re- 
prove the soap-boiler even by too 
marked an accentvation of the A 
which he had lost. He turned to 
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his wife as he rose to accompany 
the soap-boiler, laying his hand 
upon Joyce’s shoulder. ‘‘ This 
child has got very pretty turns 
of phraseology,’ he said. ‘* Her 
Scotch is winning. You should 
have heard one or two things she - 
said.”’ 

«‘Oh, go away, Canon!”’ cried his 
wife. <‘‘She is just a pretty girl, 
and that is what you never could 
resist in your life.”’ 

Thus Joyce’s first interference, 
and attempt to ascertain whether 
plain truth might not be more 
effectual than scheming, ended for- 
tunately, as such attempts do not 
always do, It was her first ap- 
pearance separately in the society 
of the new world she had been so 
strangely thrown into. But she 
had not time for much more, and 
perhaps it was as well. Such a 
success may happen once in a way 
but it is seldom repeated. She 
was found sitting on that garden- 
seat with those two ladies a short 
time afterwards by her father, who 
had come late, and who brought 
with him Captain Bellendean. 

Joyce had not seen Bellendean 
since that curious moment when 
she stood a spectator and watched 
him like a stranger, passing with 
his friends, steering the laden boat 
with all the ladies down the river, 
She was as much startled by his 
appearance now as if some strange 
embarrassing thing, requiring pain- 
ful explanations, had passed since 
last they net. 
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THE CASTLE OF VINCIGLIATA. 


Ir tothe lovers of art, and to the 
painters, few cities are so fair and 
interesting as Florence, from its 
wealth of pictorial and architectu- 
ral beauty, so are few cities more 
pleasantly situated, amid such va- 
ried and charming surroundings. 
When the life of the city tires, 
and the mind is satiated with 
admiring, there are delightful 
spots to retire to at no great dis- 
tance from the city walls: on the 
mountain-sides of Fiesole and San 
Miniato may be found seclusions 
much loved by those who seek for 
repose, situated amid the most pic- 
turesque scenery, with glorious 
perspectives; and to add to their 
charm, the whole district is very 
rich in historic associations. 

If the epithet of the Magnificent 
is to be justified by the noble mem- 
orials of Lorenzo di Medici, which 
are to be found in every quarter 
of Florence, that of Lover of the 
Beautiful will be granted by those 
who visit the delightful sites the 
Medici selected for their summer 
residences on the slopes of Fiesole 
overlooking the valley of the Arno; 
but truly there is not a road from 
the city that does not lead to some 
objects of present beauty or of 
past interest,—it may be a chateau 
which owes all its ornamentations, 
if not its foundation, to Leo X.; 
or, within a short drive, may be 
visited a castle rendered famous 
by the exploits of Sir John Hawk- 
wood, one of those adventurers 
and free-lances of the feudal 
times with whom life and war, 
property and plunder, were synony- 
mous terms. It is hard to realise, 
as.we wander in gardens of rare 
beauty, where even the wild flow- 
ers vie in colour and perfume with 
the carefully tended produce of 


other lands—where all nature con- 
veys the impression of peace and 
repose—that for decades of years 
these charming sunny, fragrant, 
quiet spots were the scenes of 
deeds of violence, of rapine and 
war and cruel persecutions. At 
Careggi, the view, from the ter. 
race, of the Arno flowing through 
the variegated plain into the purple 
distance, with the long waving line 
of the Apennines glowing in the 
sunset, has a soothing influence on 
the heart, and is suggestive of any- 
thing rather than war and desola- 
tion: it was to this retreat that 
the Medici loved to retire from 
the storms of the city factions—it 
was here Cosmo died, and Lorenzo 
had the final interview with the 
great reformer and preacher, when 
Savonarola left him on his death- 
bed, ‘‘unhousel’d, disappointed, 
unanel’d,’’ because he refused to 
restore the liberties of the Floren- 
tines. We can imagine the great 
prince, in the fulness of his glory, 
in this charming retirement, look- 
ing down on the city which owed 
so much of its magnificence and 
adornment to his own grandeur 
of conception and refined taste, 
and contemplating with grateful 
feelings the scene of his triumphs. 
The Medici had many other country 
residences, but Careggi is the one 
they preferred. The nearest to 
Careggi is the Villa Mozzi, which 
is full of art-treasures, and is ap- 
propriately at the present time the 
property of a delightful artist and 
an admirable connoisseur, from 
which it takes its modern name 
of Spence. The prince, philo- 
sopher, and statesman was accus- 
tomed to invite to this villa (as 
the most conveniently situated) 
the most illustrious of the citizens, 
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and the distinguished men who 
frequented his Court. We can 
picture them on a summer’s even- 
ing, at one time in grave discus- 
sion, at another in blissful idle- 
ness, watching the lights and 
shadows speeding across the fertile 
undulating vale, so rich in flowers 
and fruit that it well deserved the 
name of giardino, the garden. But 
to a beneficent ruler the signs of 
material prosperity on all sides 
must have afforded the greatest 
satisfaction. The Medici were 
truly a great race, and worthy of 
rule, for not only did fortress and 
palace, church and tower, spring 
forth at their command, but they 
scattered seeds of good with lavish 
hand on all sides ; and fertile crops 
and many a homestead proved that 
all their interest was not concen- 
trated in the glory of the City of 
the Lily. 

The one spot which at the present 
time possesses the greatest interest 
for travellers is situated on the 
same mountain-ridge as the Villa 
Spence, but is approached by a 
different route. It is the famous 
Castle of Vincigliata. The travel- 
ler, to arrive there, passes by streams 
which have formed the subject of 
many of Boccaccio’s poems. At 
Fiesolano is a farmhouse where 
Robert Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, son of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, resided. In the 
immediate vicinity is Majano, 
where Benedetto, the architect and 
sculptor, was born. He built the 
Strozzi Palace, and has left beau- 
tiful memorials of his style and 
taste in the churches of Santa 
Maria Novelia and Santa Croce. 
As one ascends the mountain-side 
and approaches the castle, on its 
lofty and rocky eminence, the view 
becomes more and more striking. 
The whole hill is covered with 
groves of pine and ilex, while 
wild flowers of brightest colours 
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flourish on the undulating ground. 
That a scene so rich in its natural 
charms should have won the sym- 
pathy of many a poet, past and 
present, may well be imagined. 


“‘Here whisper the tall pines to me so 
dear, 

Here through the cypress boughs the 
zephyrs sigh ; 

Here from the earth the bubbling foun- 

tains spring, 

the pellucid waves 
sky.” 


And reflect the 


But Vincigliata is not only re- 
markable for its grandeur of situa- 
tion, and the combined sternness 
and softness of its surrounding 
scenery, but on account of its as- 
sociations with the feudal times; 
and it is very rarely that we have 
an opportunity of seeing an old 
castle exactly as it was. We are 
indebted for this architectural treat 
to the admirable taste, skill, and 
knowledge of Mr Temple Leader, 
who has long since settled at 
Florence, and who brought to this 
labour of love all the qualities 
which are developed by a residence 
among objects of beauty, and a 
perfect knowledge of architectural 
detail. In the admirable Life of 
Mr Hope Scott, Mr Leader (who 
was one of the remarkable young 
men who awakened so much in- 
terest in Christ Church in 1830) 
writes to his friend Mr Hope Scott, 
and insists on success in every un- 
dertaking requirings‘‘a head to 
plan and a heart to execute.” 
This head and heart Mr Leader 
brought to Vincigliata, and fortu- 
nately he found a heart and head 
to carry out his plans, and the 
result has been a work of abiding 
interest. 

The earliest historic record 
which exists of the Castle of Vin- 
cigliata dates from the eleventh 
century. At that time it belonged 
to the family of Visdomini, a name 
still associated with one of the 
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oldest churches in Florence. The 
castle passed from the Visdomini 
into the family of the Buonacini, 
and finally it was possessed by the 
Albizzi, when it was permitted to 
fall into a state of decay. For- 
tunately it at last was purchased 
by Mr Temple Leader, who was 
already owner of a large property 
in the vicinity of Fiesole. A wide 
extent of hill and dale is com- 
prised within its limits, with a 
landscape of unrivalled beauty. 
The prospect on every side, as seen 
from the mountain-heights, is such 
as the eye loves to rest on. Be- 
sides, far and near are spots con- 
nected with the great names re- 
corded in Florentine history: the 
old tower, the still loftier turrets, 
of Bellosguardo, the ruins of Galle. 
And then, in charming contrast to 
these historic sites, there is, with- 
in a short distance, the pleasing, 
graceful Majano, which has also 
renewed the beauty of the past, 
under the same fo.tering, loving 
care that has created Vincigliata. 
It was one thing, in imagination 
and dreamlike fancy, to restore 
Vincigliata, and another seriously 
to undertake so great a work. It 
demanded a great study of old re- 
cords and ancient edifices; for it 
was not an imitation of an old 
castle which was to be produced, 
but Vincigliata as it actually stood 
when exposed to the repeated as- 
saults of foreign foes, or, more fre- 
quently, hostile neighbours. With 
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this view great researches were 
made, and old plans were brought 
to light; and in all this work Mr 
Leader was aided by a young man 
who resided in the Borghetto di 
San Martino, who from his earliest 
youth had taken a deep interest 
in historic and classic art, and 
made archzology his peculiar study, 
He had roamed all over the coun- 
try, and was well acquainted with 
every interesting site and ruin, 
He died at the early age of thirty- 
eight—the age when the mind has 
matured its early impressions, and 
all the sympathies, studies, and im- 
aginings of youth aid the work 
and the practical business of man- 
hood. To this young man, Giuseppe 
Fancelli, this important and inter- 
esting work was intrusted. Vin- 
cigliata had been at one time a very 
celebrated fortress, and was strong- 
ly fortified, surrounded by massive 
walls and battlements. The lofty 
towers crowned the heights, from 
which the warders cculd distinguish 
any hostile army. It may be well im- 
agined that they had no easy post 
when life was an incessant warfare ; 
especially in the fourteenth century 
Vincigliata was subjected to many 
an attack, and many a celebrated 
adventurer had to beat a retreat 
before the stubborn resistance he 
experienced. It must be remem- 
bered that these soldiers of fortune, 
who sold their services, were no 
mean foes. Sir John Hawkwood,! 
already mentioned, commanded the 





1 Among all the condottieri of the fourteenth century none was more remarkable 
than Hawkwood, for his works of charity as well as for his military exploits. 
Among other good deeds he founded a hospital at Rome for the poor sick English. 
He first became famous in the war with France, when his regiment laid 
Provence waste; and he was subsequently hired by the Pisans in 1363, to assist 
them against Florence, at the cost of 40,000 florins for four months’ service. 
Villari speaks of him “as this great master of war, of a deep and cunning 


nature.” Muratori says, “He was a most distinguished and courteous captain 
(un brigante di primo ordine).” Francis Sacchetti remarks: “There was little 
peace in Italy during his life, which lasted longer than any other commander’s.” 
His soldiers were called the “Compagnia Bianca” (the White Company), from the 


colour of their plumes, their banners, and their scarves; their armour shone like 
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army at Florence at the time of 
the Alassandri, when by his saga- 
city and audacity he on more than 
one occasion preserved Florence 
from a great disaster. 

The ruined castles, and the 
numerous relics of the past, which 
are found on the mountain-sum- 
mits of the Apennines, bear testi- 
mony to their decay, not so much 
to the strength and skill of the 
repeated attacks to which they 
were exposed (for in many cases 
they were impregnable, before the 
invention of artillery), but, unfor- 
tunately, to the neglect of their 
owners, arising mainly from the 
reverses which the great families 
from time to time experienced. 
Most of the illustrious Italian 
houses were connected with trade: 
this was a characteristic of the 
great republic—at least one mem- 
ber of each family was enrolled 
in some guild or mercantile cor- 
poration. This connection with 


trade in no degree diminished the 
refinement of taste or the love of 


the beautiful of the most illus- 
trious of the Florentines. On the 
contrary, the merchant princes, 
with the richest products of other 
climes, gained much experience 
and art- knowledge, which found 
their expression in the noble 
works and the adornment of their 
cities. But there was one evil re- 
sult of this association of nobility 
of race and commercial pursuits, 
that it rendered their prosperity 
very precarious; the frequent re- 
volutions in the Italian republics 
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arose as much from commercial as 
from military causes. The mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century was 
especially a period of great spec- 
ulation, and of much suffering 
to many of the most illustrious 
houses: the Bardi, the Anciaioli, 
the Mozzi, the Peruzzi were all 
struck down. It was at this date 
that commenced the decay of the 
great fortress of Vincigliata, and 
that the noble pile was permitted 
to fall intu ruin, until there was 
little left to bear testimony to 
its former magnificence. When 
Giuseppe Fancelli commenced this 
great design, it was after a con- 
scientious study of old Italian 
castles, and a great knowledge of 
the annals of Italian history. He 
had wandered over many a battle- 
field and visited many a crumbling 
ancient hall, and was intensely 
interested in his work. He was 
so fortunate as to find drawings 
of the Castle as it had been 
restored by the Usimbardi; from 
these he was enabled to discover 
the line of the ancient walls, and 
remove all the earth and rubble 
—the accumulations of centuries. 
For not only were all the outworks, 
and the foundations, and the ex- 
terior defences, mostly buried un- 
der earth and rubbish, but even 
the remains of the towers, the 
halls, and ruined stairs were hid, 
or, where exposed to view, were 
worn away by decay. ‘Trees had 
taken root in courts once the 
scene of princely festivities. The 
whole place, when Mr Leader 





Bianca.” 
Pache Azario.” 


brilliant mirrors and dazzled their foes; they carried scaling-ladders with them, 
which enabled them to reach the loftiest battlements. 
Piero Farnese, “that Czesar had any troops to equal Hawkwood’s Cam 
“They are magnificent robbers and freebooters,” exclaims the “Il 


‘I do not believe,” says 
nia 


In 1375 this remarkable man made terms of peace with Florence, where he re- 


ceived a welcome worthy of his great renown. 
estates and castles, at San Donato, Montecchio, Pozziboni, Conguola. 


He became master of numerous 
He died 


at Florence in 1394, and was buried in Santa Maria de Fiore with extraordinary 


honours. 
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commenced his operations, was 
very picturesque—a_ favourite 
resort for the poet and artist— 
but very hopeless, if regarded 
with the view of reconstruction. 
Mr Leader had to aid him, not 
only the intrinsic merit and skill 
of the young architect, but the 
deep interest in all natural works 
of art, in the love of the beautiful, 
which is a possession of the Italian 
people, and which Fancelli pos- 
sessed in a pre-eminent degree. 
If the great painters, architects, 
sculptors who created the king- 
dom of art in Italy, have not 
transmitted their creative powers 
to the present generation, their 
wonderful productions are studied 
to such advaniage that the ap- 
preciation of merit exists in all 
classes. There may not be now a 
Brunelleschi, a Tasso, a Leonardo 
de Vinci, still the people look with 
admiring gaze on the vast unsur- 
passed tower of Brunelleschi which 
crowns the City of the Lily. 
Tasso is not unknown to the peas- 
ant, and (Byron notwithstanding) 
his verse is still sung by the gon- 
doliers in the stillness of a Vene- 
tian evening; and the tribune of 
the Florence Gallery is not unfre- 
quently crowded by even the lowest 
classes, who possess the deepest 
sympathy with grand masterpieces, 
and no mean knowledge of the 
principles of art. This admirable 
popular taste was well proved re- 
cently in the public /é¢es given last 
spring at the uncovering of the 
facciata of the Cathedral.! The 
historical pageant was no mere 
vulgar show, but a most accurate 
and picturesque representation of 
the middle ages. While Northern 
nations, on any public festivity, 
satisfy their love of the beautiful 
by gaudy decorations and a display 
of signal-flags, the Southern people 


1 See “The Restorers of Florence,”—Blackwood’s Magazine for June 1887. 
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enter into the true spirit of any 
grand ceremonial; no vulgar orna- 
mentation is acceptable to them. 
An historic pageant in an Italian 
town is really to have the past 
brought vividly before the people. 
The humblest classes are acquaint- 
ed with the history of their native 
land, and are proud of everything 
which is in any way associated 
with its greatness. 

It was this spirit which greatly 
aided Mr Leader in carrying out 
his noble idea. It influenced all 
the workmen employed under Gui- 
seppe Fancelli at Vincigliata, where 
in the completed work the olden 
feudal time is well represented to 
the imagination—not alone by the 
greatness of the conception and 
its admirable execution, but by 
its accuracy in every detail; even 
the very frescoes which adorned 
the walls of the noble halls have 
been reproduced with singular 
fidelity. As the road winds up 
the steep mountain-side, the vis- 
itor begins to realise the labour 
and cost of this remarkable un- 
dertaking. The castle stands on 
a plateau of rock, in a most com- 
manding situation for defence. 
Most of these massive fortresses 
were erected, as far as possible, 
in almost inaccessible sites—not 
orly for prolonged defence, but 
because they were the centres of 
protection for all the dependants 
and retainers. These fortresses, 
like our old Border towers, were 
in general surrounded by large 
courts, where the frightened peas- 
ants could take refuge whenever 
a raid was made by ruthless free- 
booters on their flocks and herds. 
In our Borderland, however, these 
occasions were comparatively rare, 
whereas the castles on the Apen- 
nines were frequently full of armed 
hosts and terrified villagers. <A 
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republic is not in general a peace- 
ful form of government. It has 
been well said, ‘‘ People like wars 
better than kings.’’ The Italian 
republics were scarcely ever at 
rest. The Guelphs and the Ghib- 
ellines, the Neri and the Bianchi, 
afforded plenty of occasion for the 
feudal chiefs to burnish their arms 
and prepare for combat; and if 
there was any repose from the 
great state and party conflicts, 
there were never wanting private 
feuds and vendettas to arouse the 
passions and keep the sword un- 
sheathed. When no high causes of 
dissension arose, ancient feuds were 
ever being renewed. It may be 
truly said of all northern Italy 
more especially, ‘* Quis non nostro 
sanguine pinguior campus.’’ The 
highest education was to be a true 
and faithful follower of a worthy 
chieftain—the more reckless and 
tuthless the better. Vincigliata 
possessed a formidable rival in the 
Castle de Poggio, which was situ- 
ated on one of the summits of the 
Monte Cecesi. This fortress, from 
the earliest days, was considered 
one of the strongest in the Apen- 
nines. Unfortunately it aroused 
the jealousy of the Florentine 
Signoria, who in 1343 gave orders 
for its destruction. However, it 
was able to make a noble defence 
against the arms of the republic. 
The siege was of long duration, 
and the assailants were frequently 
driven back. At last the gallant 
band of defenders were surrounded 
and starved into surrender; and 
when the stern old tower was laid 
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low, Vincigliata was left in its soli- 
tary grandeur on its rocky height. 

It must not be imagined that 
even in these feudal times, while 
there was so much war, havoc, 
and ruin without, there were no 
sweetnesses and graces of life 
within these gloomy castles. If 
martial strains echoed through the 
windings of the mountain-passes, 
gentle voices were still heard in the 
garden and terraces. All palaces 
and castles, and even the strongest 
fortresses or lonely watch-towers, 
possessed a /oggia, which afforded 
a grateful shelter from the sun, 
and from the violent storms when- 
ever they swept down the moun- 
tain-slopes. There on an evening 
the families and their guests would 
meet together and enjoy the hap- 
piness of repose after the tumult 
of the city parties and factions, 
gazing on the mountains, bright in 
their varied colouring, and many a 
homestead embosomed in the deep 
woods— 


« Longique Volumina, 
despicit Arni.” 1 


The Arno rippling through the 
rich Campagna must have been a 
charming scene. The grand Sig- 
noria fitly represented the dignity 
of the proud republic; their pic- 
turesque dress, such as poets have 
loved to describe and painters to 
depict, was admirably adapted to 
the scene. Here were gathered to- 
gether refined and delicate chéte- 
Jaines, and ‘‘dark-haired youths, 
with large unquiet eyes ;’’ here were 
heard in the stillness of the night 





1 «And let us from the top of Fiesole, 
Whence Galileo's glass by night observed 
The phases of the moon, look round below 


On Arno’s vale ; 


While many a careless note is sung aloud, 
Filling the air with sweetness. 

Beautiful Florence! all within thy walls, 

Thy groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers, 


Drawn to our feet.”—Roza’s /taly. 
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the lute and guitar, the song and 
the madrigal. We can also ima- 
gine the ‘‘lenes que sub noctem 
susurri,’”” in the flowery glade, 
might be heard by the attentive list- 
ener. Moreover, we read that in 
the rare times of peace and repose, 
not unfrequently these /oggtas 
were brilliantly illuminated, and 
from the far distance long lines 
of light marked the outline of the 
battlements and turrets; this was 
especially in the early spring, when 
flowers and fruits might be gath- 
ered in profusion. We can pic- 
ture how, on a warm summer 
night, cavalcades of richly dressed 
ladies, and cavaliers, accompanied 
by torch-bearers and minstrels and 
pages, approached the walls, wind- 
ing their way through the narrow 
rocky defile; at such a time the 
‘« bruised arms’’ were hung upon 
the walls, the merry carouse suc- 
ceeded tothe tumult of war, the 
rich armour and the glittering 
helmet were replaced by the gay 
doublet and the plumed hat, the 
stern alarums changed to merry 
meetings, the feudal banquet in 
the baronial hall for the joyous 
festive revel. 

It was thus with a keen percep- 
tion of the merits of the subject 
that Fancelli commenced what has 
proved to be his master- work. 
He had first to clear away all the 
débris, the inevitable accumulation 
of neglect, of time, and decay. He 
then rebuilt the outer circles of 
walls, so strong and massive that 
even now they would stand a 
lengthened siege, unless the at- 
tacking force was provided with 
artillery. After passing the outer 
walls, we find ourselves in a 
garden, the bright and variegated 
colours contrasting with the grey 
stone of which the castle is built. 
Here there is a lofty watch-tower, 
from whence a splendid prospect 
expands to the view; a great gate 
leads into an inner court, which 
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contains many objects of interest, 
Those who can venerate the past 
by the study of its remains, here 
will find full opportunity for grati- 
fying their taste. The whole place 
and all the detail of its ornamen- 
tation faithfully represent the old 
times. It is said, and truly said, 
that the nature and ‘character of 
a man may be known by the style 
of the house which he builds; and 
the observation is a just one— 
whether we look at the plain un- 
adorned square mansion of the 
practical man of business, the 
beautiful abbey of the Elizabethan 
period, the feudal castle on the 
Rhine, the grace and grandeur of 
the French Renaissance. Here, 
then, the lives of the Italian 
chiefs may be studied, in the ar- 
moury, the chapel, the hall of San- 
Bernardo, so called from the 
frescoes which were taken from 
the church dedicated to San Ber- 
nardo, from the Convent of La 
Via della Scala. The great hall 
leads to large lofty rooms with 
vaulted ceilings and narrow win- 
dows, affording little light or air. 
They cannot be said to represent 
modern comfort. An _ interesting 
little work on Vincigliata says 
truly: ‘*Come abitazione Vin- 
cigliata non sarebbe certamente 
gradita dappoiché gliambienti prin- 
cipali sono troppo oscuri anzi mel- 
anconici il vano destinato al pas- 
saggio troppo ristretto.’”’ Few 
people, excepting those in the 
happy age of youthful romance, 
would care to reside in the stern 
old tower of other days; for here 
there is no sham—all is real, as 
if it had been transmitted un- 
changed through a long line of 
feudal chiefs; even whatever fur- 
niture it contains is in the style 
of its age. Had it been intended 
to serve as a residence at any 
time, it would of course have been 
very different— as at Alnwick 
or at Arundel, the adaptation of 
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the old style to the requirements 
of the day, and the union of age 
and youth in the building, might, if 
attempted, have been equally suc- 
cessful. But the object aimed at 
in Vincigliata was no selfish one; 
it was a generous desire to confer 
on the public an accurate repre- 
sentation of the thirteenth-cen- 
tury architecture. So in carrying 
out this idea not the minutest de- 
tail has been omitted ; as already 
remarked, even the frescoes on 
the walls are, so far as they can 
be traced, precisely similar to 
those which decorated them in the 
past; these are mostly battle- 
scenes, records of the chivalrous 
deeds of the great feudal lords. 
Yet in a few apartments are not 
wanting evidences that gentler 
qualities were found in those 
stern warriors; charming faces 
are seen on some of the walls, 
which, as they beamed on the 
gallant knights, must have taught 
them other lessons than those of 
war. Vincigliata has become a 
real museum of the middle ages. 
There may be seen not only the 
history of the families who in- 
habited it, but many of the prin- 
cipal events in Florentine annals. 
Coats of arms admirably painted or 
carved in stone, the cross of the 
church, and the lily of the family 
of Anjou of Naples, recall the past, 
the life of the great republic. 
Those who have travelled most 
and resided in new settlements, 
confess to the depressing feelings of 
living in a country which possesses 
no history. Not the wild prairie, 
or the wide, trackless, undulating 
miles of mountain-range, can long 
satisfy the human heart, which 
loves better to re-create the past 
than to imagine the future. It is 
most difficult to people, by play- 
ful or even vigorous poetic fancy, 
a@ new city which possesses no 
association: a people without a 
history can be only interesting to 
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those pioneers of civilisation who 
are hopeful of the future. To the 
Italian, every spot of ground pos- 
sesses its own peculiar charm. One 
place is connected with some his- 
toric event, another has been sung 
by poets or painted by a master’s 
hand; each church possesses its 
saintly-legend, each castle its tale 
of interest. Nowhere but in Italy 
are to be seen so many glorious 
memorials of the days of chivalry 
and the most beautiful works of 
art and genius side by side. This 
is the peculiar charm and fascina- 
tion of this land of glory, of po- 
etry and song. Here, on the ter- 
race of Vincigliata, we can realise 
the dream of the Italian life: on 
one hand the stern castle; on the 
other, gardens Horace might have 
envied, and beautiful Tusculums 
worthy of the Roman orator. The 
imagination here can revel in con- 
trast; ‘*the man and the steel, the 
soldier and the sword,’’ may have 
laid waste the plain even to the 
city walls; but within those walls 
an inner glorious light was never 
extinguished—the dignity of love 
was never quenched. If anywhere, 
in the City of the Lily we can 
understand the signification of the 
‘*beauty of holiness.”” This same 
purer light fills our hearts in 
churches incomparable in their 
imposing grandeur and beauty, 
it glows in the verse of the poet, 
it expands itself over the canvas 
of the painter, it breathes in the 
noble creations of the sculptor. 
Truly has it been said that ‘‘the 
prospect from an elevation of a 
great city in its silence is one of 
the most impressive as well as the 
most beautiful we can ever be- 
hold.’’ It is this that takes visi- 
tors again and again to the noble 
work of a distinguished English- 
man, whose name will ever be 
associated with the grand feudal 
pile of Vincigliata. 


LAMINGTON. 
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THE DRAGON-TREE OF TELDE. 


In the Canary Islands, the Hes- 
perides of the ancient, flourishes 
a strange tree of the ‘‘gigantic 
lily’’ order, the Dragon-tree; or 
as it is sometimes called, from the 
deep red or reddish-brown gum 
which exudes from the leaves and 
from the cracks in the stem, the 
Dragon’s-blood tree. This tree at- 
tains to a very great age. Indeed, 
it is held to share with the bao- 
bab the honour of being the oldest 
inhabitant of this planet. To the 
Guanchos, the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Canaries, it was an 
object of veneration and religious 
worship, just as the ancient oak, a 
mere babe in comparison with it, 
was an object of veneration to the 
Druids in Britain. And if it be 
the case, as the learned assure us, 
that the superstitions which still 
cling around so many of the ob- 
jects of daily life, and the tales we 
tell our children when gathered 
round the fireside on long winter 
evenings, are nothing but degene- 
rate descendants of our Aryan fore- 
fathers’ attempts at a conception 
of the order of nature—more d- 
dris of ancient mythology brought 
down by the stream of tradition— 
we need not be surprised that some 
faint echo, some dull and distinct 
reverberation of that Guancho wor- 
ship of the Dragon-tree should still 
linger as a tradition amongst the 
present inhabitants of the Canaries. 
But however this may be, it is 
certain that a legend, or rather a 
superstitious belief, did attach to 
the peculiar tree with which I 
am now concerned. 

This tree stands, or stood at the 
time of my tale—whether it still 
exists or not Iam unable to say— 
in the grounds of a beautiful villa 


just outside Telde, once, in bygone 
days, the capital of Grand Canary, 
but long since deposed in favour 
of Las Palmas, which, being far 
more favourably situated for com- 
mercial purposes, has in the course 
of time completely outstripped 
and supplanted the earlier town. 
Telde’s streets, or rather street, 
for there is little beyond one main 
street, are now silent and deserted, 
Grass grows between the stones. 
Visiturs are few and far between, 
for there is little to attract them, 
Yet the natural beauty of the 
place is very great. Lying high, 
embosomed amongst hills, it has 
beautiful views of distant moun- 
tains towards the west; whilst 
away down below, stretches to the 
east and south, as far as eye can 
reach, the deep blue sea. 

The villa lies on the right-hand 
side just before you enter Telde, 
on the one solitary road leading to 
the town. You enter the grounds 
through massive wrought-iron gates, 
whose intricate scroll-work, worthy 
of Quentin Matsys, the famous 
blacksmith-artist of Antwerp, is 
emblazoned with a marvellous mon- 
ster of a dragon. Two dragons 
rampant carved in stone look down 
upon you from the top of the two 
stone columns that flank the gates; 
the architect having in this symbol- 
ical and yet sufficient intelligible 
manner indicated the name of the 
house, so that whoso runs may read. 
For a Spaniard ‘‘ Villa Drago” 
(Dragon Villa) stands plainly and 
unmistakably recorded in iron and 
stone as the name of the house, 
just as though the usual and com- 
monplace device of lettering had 
been adopted. A _ broad gravel 
drive sweeps round the side of the 
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house and brings you to the front, 
facing the south-west. The whole 
of this is occupied by a wide veran- 
dah, to which access is gained up 
a flight of three broad marble steps ; 
whilst at right angles to the drive 
and directly in front of the veran- 
dah stretches a long straight ter- 
race, at the end of which, and 
blocking its whole width, stands 
the great Dragon-tree which has 
given its name to the house. 

It was a tree of some sixty or 
seventy feet high, with a compara- 
tively short, squat, and entirely 
hollow trunk, measuring perhaps 
thirty feet near the base; a gigan- 
tic head composed of a myriad 
of small branches terminated by 
sword-shaped leaves; the whole 
looking something like a Brobding- 
nagian or antediluvian umbrella. 
This tree, one of the largest in the 
Canaries, though smaller than the 
one at Orotava which attracted 
Humboldt’s attention, was prob- 
ably as old as its more famous 
brother, which we know historically 
was as old-looking, as hollow, and as 
large, four hundred years ago as it 
is to-day. The superstition which 
had grown up about this tree, or 
had descended from remote times 
—I cannot pretend to discriminate 
which—was to the effect that when- 
ever any ill was going to befall the 
owner of it, the Dragon’s blood 
flowed in unusual quantities, and 
was of a redder tinge. 


“Cuando la sangre del drago salta, 
Llegar la desdicha nunca falta,” 


(When the Dragon’s blood flows, 
misfortune never fails to follow,) 
the country people about there used 
to say; and on the very day the 


_ As day dawned on the morning 
in March, now some years ago, 


last owner had died, shot in a duel 
in Spain, the old gardener had de- 
clared he was sure something must 
have happened to his master on 
account of the flow of the Dragon’s 
blood. 

For the last two years the villa 
had been the property of an Eng- 
lishman, Mr Mark Beauchamp, a 
widower, with one lovely daugh- 
ter. He had lived much in Spain, 
had married a Spanish wife, and 
after her death, being unwilling 
to return to his native land, the 
climate of which did not agree 
with him, he determined +to see a 
little more of the world ; not sorry, 
also, to have the opportunity of 
letting his daughter enlarge her 
experience. Chance had after a 
while brought them to Grand 
Canary. The villa was then for 
sale, and having heard from a 
friend at Las Palmas of its exist- 
ence, he determined to see the 
place, especially as he heard that 
there was a considerable extent 
of vineyard attached ; and though 
he had never had anything to do 
practically with wine-growing, it 
was a subject in which he was 
rather interested ; and he thought 
this might be a good opportunity 
for testing one or two favourite 
theories, as well as furnishing an 
agreeable occupation for leisure 
hours. He went, was charmed 
both with the site and character 
of the house, was equally pleased 
with the beautiful grounds, and at 
once settled on its purchase. Thus 
it had come about that he had 
planted himself down in this re- 
mote, out-of-the-way spot, afar from 
society, and with merely the com- 
panionship of his daughter. 


when my tale opens, the inhabit- 
ants of Las Palmas beheld a some- 
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what rare apparition—an English 
‘ steam-yacht anchored in their road- 
stead of Port-la-Luz. Immediately 
a countless swarm of boats manned 
by swarthy Spaniards pushed off 
from the shore, in the hope of doing 
some trade with the Sefiores Ingle- 
ses, a trade principally consisting 
in the sale of canary-birds in large 
wickerwork cages, and of cheap 
Havana cigars, the cheapness at- 
tributable to the fact of Las Pal- 
mas being a free port, and there 
being consequently no duty to pay. 
But the Sefiores Ingleses were 
hardly in a frame of mind to take 
a keen interest in barter. They 
were anxious rather to get on 
shore. After a week of heavy 
rolling in the trough of the Atlan- 
tic, the sight of land is always 
welcome; and Las Palmas, with 
its houses shining radiantly white 
in the morning sunlight, and the 
soft, smooth, greeny-brown hills 
behind, seemed to beckon to them 
temptingly and invitingly. 

The Sefiores Ingleses were two; 
and they were now standing on 
the deck of the yacht ready to go. 
The one a tall fine-looking man of 
about seven-and-thirty, with full 
beard and moustache, his face 
bronzed by exposure to the weather ; 
the other nearly as tall, but some- 
what slighter in build, and of 
fairer complexion, with keen, pierc- 
ing blue-grey eyes, and a light 
moustache, apparently some ten 
years younger than his companion. 
The former was Sir Allen Brander, 
the owner of the yacht; the latter, 
his friend Mr Frank Sinclair, a 
rising young artist, who had ac- 
companied him on this distant ex- 
pedition partly from that love of 
adventure innate in most young 
men and all artists, and partly in 
the hope of gaining some fresh 
and novel materials for his brush. 
He was evidently eager to be on 
land. 
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Descending the yacht’s side, they 
now dropped into the boat which 
was to convey them, timing their 
jump so as to alight just at the 
moment the boat came up to the 
vessel’s side on the top of the 
wave—a feat which needed a little 
activity, for the roll was so great 
that the boat rose and sank fully 
six feet each time. 

As the ‘‘port’’ is about three 
miles from the town, there being 
a long sandy asthmus between, it 
was necessary when they reached 
terra firma to take one of the 
vehicles of the country, a rude 
kind of wagonette, provided with 
a wooden roof to keep off the 
blaze of the sun, and with blinds 
which can be let down all round the 
sides to keep out the dust. The 
horses are of a diminutive but 
hardy breed, and are driven three 
abreast. Uphill they go full gal- 
lop; and as the roads are gener- 
ally up or down hill, they have a 
good deal of galloping todo. How 
they do it is a marvel; for they 
are so attenuated that the sharp 
bones protrude at every point. 
They look like veritable skeletons, 
mere anatomies of horses; and you 
wonder how they can manage to 
live, much more how they can 
fly along at the pace they do. 
Our travellers could not fail to 
notice the remarkable character of 
their steeds, and their indignation 
was aroused by the lavish use the 
driver made of his whip. He was 
a merry-looking youth, apparently 
not more than fifteen, and seemed 
indeed to use the lash to the poor 
beasts out of pure gaiety of heart, 
or perhaps on much the same 
principle as that on which, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, we hanged Ad- 
miral Byng—that is, ‘* pour en- 


courager les autres.’’ Sinclair, who 
could muster some Spanish, re- 
quested him to desist, which he 
at once good-humouredly did, 
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though not without an expression 
of some surprise that the Sefiores 
Ingleses should think it mattered 
whether he whipped brute beasts 
or not. ‘What would you? 
They are used to it, and would 
not get on without it.”’ 

The drive to the town, along a 
flat sandy road with an occasional 
bit of scrubby dusty tamarisk to 
do duty as a hedge, could hardly 
be regarded as interesting by the 
most widely enthusiastic of trav- 
ellers; and ours were not sorry 
when the presence on each side of 
them of a long low line of one-sto- 
reyed houses, and the rough jolting 
over a stone pavement, announced 
that they had reached the town of 
Las Palmas. The scene at once 
grew more lively. As they dashed 
noisily along, the driver cracking 
his whip lustily to add to the din, 
countless female heads peeped 
forth from the little movable di- 
visions of the outer venetian 
blinds, with which all the houses 
are provided, and which always 
remain closed throughout the day, 
so as to keep the rooms cool. 
Numerous black-eyed children in 
the scantiest of garments disported 
themselves in the gutter, and 
grinned and yelled as the carriage 
drove past. Many of these ur- 
chins, who did not look more than 
four or five years old, with bare 
brown legs, a little short shirt 
their only covering, held out their 
hands for coppers, and even pur- 
sued the carriage with a mournful 
refrain like some seabird’s cry— 
‘Un cuartito, sefior, un cuartito.’’ 

The shops or stores, set in deep 
recesses behind thick walls, looked 
like dark caverns, and formed 
Rembrandt-like backgrounds for 
the occasional man or woman who 
would be leaning in the door- 
way, and gazing idly on what was 
passing. 

Presently the carriage drew up 





before a house over whose en- 
trance the royal arms of Great 
Britain were conspicuous. Here 
dwelt the British Vice-Consul, Mr 
Craigie. Having ascertained that 
he was in, Sir Allen descended. 
In a short while he returned with 
the information that Mr Beau- 
champ, to whom Sir Allen had a 
letter of introduction from a friend 
in England, did not live at Las 
Palmas, but close to Telde, some 
ten or twelve miles off. 

‘¢ Mr Craigie recommends,”’ said 
Sir Allen, ‘‘ our sending our traps 
to the Posada Rodriguez, the only 
hotel in Las Palmas where we can 
be decently put up, and taking ad- 
vantage of the fresh morning air 
to drive up to Telde. He tells 
me that it is one of the loveliest 
drives in the island; and at Telde, 
which it seems was in old times 
the capital, but is now almost en- 
tirely deserted, you will find more 
beautiful subjects for your pencil, 
he thinks, than you can find here. 
Hardly a soul lives there beyond 
Mr Beauchamp and his daughter ; 
and he cannot understand how they 
can care to live in such a solitude. 
The house and grounds, however, 
are most attractive; and we shall 
be sure of a hearty welcome, for 
Mr Beauchamp is anything but 
a recluse, though, from his having 
perched himself up there, it might 
be imagined that he was desirous 
of leading a hermit’s life.” 

The necessary orders were given, 
and they started once more. 

The road they now took was 
very different from that by which 
they had entered Las Palmas. For 
a considerable distance it wound 
along close to the edge of the 
sea, mountains on their right hand 
sloping down to them, reminding 
Sir Allen of the Corniche road on 
the Riviera, the resemblance be- 
ing enhanced by the same trans- 
lucent atmosphere, the seme deep 
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blue in the vault overhead, and 
the same deep blue in the sea at 
their feet. There was also the 
likeness of the vegetation, though 
the Riviera olive was here re- 
placed by the banana and sugar- 
cane, and by the prickly pear, 
which is widely cultivated as food 
for the cochineal insect. Every- 
where the most lovely wild flowers 
were to be seen, the scent of 
which filled the air. The day, as 
has been indicated, was yet young. 
They had breakfasted on board the 
yacht rather before seven o'clock, 
so that it was little more than 
eight when they quitted Las Pal- 
mas; and under the shadow of 
the mountains the air felt crisp 
and invigorating. The lightness 
and brightness of the morning air, 
the exquisite beauty of the scene, 
the feeling of spring-time around 
them (and perhaps also the pleasure 
of being once more on solid ground) 
—all this could not but attune our 
artist’s feelings to the highest 
pitch ; and Sinclair kept breaking 
out into snatches of song, carolling 
forth like the birds overhead his 
joy in the sweetness and loveliness 
of nature. Even his more phleg- 
matic and travelled companion 
could not help feeling his pulses 
quickened and his whole being ex- 
hilarated by the exquisite beauty 
on all sides, and by the delight- 
ful atmospheric influences amidst 
which they found themselves. 
About midway, they halted at 
a little roadside tavern at the top 
of what may be almost called a 
pass; for they had now for some 
time turned their backs upon the 
sea, and been toiling up between 
high mountains, and the horses 
required a little breathing-time. 
The driver got down, entered the 
tavern, and after regaling himself, 
brought out the metal mug in 
which he had been served with 
spirit—a brandy made from the 
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fruit of the prickly pear—and to 
the surprise of the travellers, pro- 
ceeded to pour all that was left 
on to the heads of the horses by 
way of a refreshment. Water he 
gave them none. 

At last they were within view. 
of Telde. From the hill on which 
they now were, looking across the 
intermediate valley, they could see 
its houses quite plainly; and 
stretching out beyond and far 
down below was the sea sparkling 
in the sunlight. As it was too 
early in the day to think of calling 
on Mr Beauchamp, and Sinclair, 
moreover, felt but moderately in- 
terested in calling upon an un- 
known Englishman and desired to 
cut the projected visit as short as 
possible, whilst on the other hand 
he was burning with impatience to 
be able to record, were it in the 
weakest way, some impression of 
the novel and fascinating scenes 
around him—they did not stop at 
the villa, but drove straight on into 
the little town, or ‘‘ deserted vil- 
lage’’ as they found it might be 
most truly called. Not a living 
creature was visible in the streets, 
if we except a few straggling cocks 
and hens, whose weedy and deject- 
ed looks betokened asad and pre- 
carious existence, and whose very 
presence there seemed to lend a 
mournful emphasis to the absence 
of all other life. A town smitten 
with the plague could not be more 
silent and empty. 

They alighted in the little Plase 
in front of the church, and leaving 
the carriage under the shade of 
some great eucalyptus trees, they 
walked to the end of the village in 
search of a spot suitable for their 
purpose. A couple of children 
playing at the side of the grass- 
grown street were the only signs 
of human life they met with on 
their way. But outside the village 
they came to a field where was 
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some life, for ploughing was going 
on here. A path ran along by the 
side of this field, and on one side 
of the path was a bank which 
appeared to offer a good sitting- 
place ; and as the view from this 
point was sufficiently striking, Sin- 
clair without further ado set him- 
self to work under his sun um- 
brella—Sir Allen amusing himself 
in the meanwhile by watching the 
primitive agriculture of the country. 

Two light one-handled ploughs 
were being drawn, each by two 
cows. Both share and handle 
were made of wood; and the 
ploughman, whilst guiding the 
plough with his left hand only, 
and making perfectly accurate fur- 
rows, removed all obstacles from 
the plough as he went along by 
means of a pole with an iron tip, 
which he held in his right hand. 

Suddenly, whilst they were thus 
busily engaged—the one in sketch- 
ing, the other in watching the two 
ploughs, with an occasional look 
over his friend’s shoulder to ob- 
serve the progress of the sketch, 
and to make a remark or sugges- 
tion—they perceived a young lady 
advancing towards them up the 
rough path which bounded the 
field. Her face was hidden from 
them by the parasol which was 
shielding her from the somewhat 
scorching rays of the sun. 

‘‘IT wonder who this can be,” 
said Sinclair reflectively, as he 
took first a long look at the dis- 
tance, with his head on one side, 
and then slowly mixed some colours 
on his palette with his brush. 

‘* Perhaps Miss Beauchamp,” re- 
plied Sir Allen. ‘‘The range of 
possibilities in this place is not 
wide; and Mr Beauchamp has a 
daughter.”’ 

As the path was very narrow, 
and they were occupying a good 
share of it, the two gentlemen 
arose as she approached in order 


to make way for her, instinctively 
raising their hats as they did so— 
a courtesy which she gracefully 
acknowledged by a slight inclina- 
tion towards them, accompanied 
by a grave sweet smile. Sinclair 
thought he had never seen so 
lovely a vision. 

For a few moments he was 
silent. Then, when he was sure 
she was safely out of hearing, he 
exclaimed— 

‘* That was a bad shot of yours, 
Brander, about Miss Beauchamp. 
That can’t be Miss Beauchamp.” 

‘¢ No, I admit,’”’ replied Sir Al- 
len, ‘‘ it is hardly likely to be she.” 

‘¢ Likely! I should think not!” 
Sinclair went on _ impetuously, 
‘*No English girl ever bowed with 
that exquisite ease and grace. 
Besides, she is Spanish in every 
line, and evidently of noble blood. 
Miss Beauchamp, indeed! No! 
a thousand times no! there must 
be some Spanish people living up 
here, fifty times more interesting 
than expatriated Englishmen ; and 
I tell you what,’’ he went on in 
the same voluble strain, ‘‘if you 
have no objection, I'll let you make 
the call alone. Meantime, I’ll see 
if I can discover who my Spanish 
beauty is. It might be possible to 
get her to sit to me. And then 
my fortune would be made. Such 
a face on the Academy walls would 
make the fortune of any artist. 
Only,’’ he added, in a more reflec- 
tive tone, ‘‘ it would bé desecration 
of her to let the vulgar mob stare 
at her. No; if I were so fortunate 
as to be allowed to paint her, I 
would keep her portrait where no 
eye should see it save my own.” 

‘¢ That sounds all very well, my 
dear fellow,’’ was Sir Allen’s re- 
joinder, ‘‘but you had better be 
careful what you do. These Span- 
iards have peculiar ideas about 
women. And they are apt to 


misunderstand admiration of their 
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sisters or daughters. If that girl 
is really Spanish, you would not be 
allowed to talk to her even if you 
were her affianced lover, except 
Romeo and Juliet fashion, you 
standing in the street and she at 
a first-floor window—a position, I 
think, you would hardly care for, 
especially as, apart from its publi- 
city, it must be very trying to the 
neck. I doubt, however, whether 
she is Spanish. The fact of her 
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being out alone, unaccompanied by 
a duenna, is to my mind conclusive 
that she is English, though I am 
quite ready to grant that she looks 
Spanish, and equally ready to 
admit her beauty, although I con- 
fess her charms did not quite so 
much take captive my imagination 
as they appear to have done yours. 
But then, you know, I am not an 
artist, and have not the artist’s 
impressionable temperament.” 


III. 


Sorely against his will, but 
yielding to the better judgment 
of his friend, Sinclair gave up his 
idea of beating about on a voyage 
of discovery after the beautiful 
unknown, and when the time came 
for making the call at the villa, 
he duly accompanied Sir Allen. 
They were ushered into a large 
and lofty drawing-room, carefully 
shrouded in cool darkness, and 
perfumed by a mass of magnificent 
roses. They had hardly time to 
note the perfect taste which had 
presided over the decoration and 
furnishing of the room, when the 
door opened, and Mr Beauchamp 
entered. He was a man of about 
fifty years of age, rather short, 
with clean-shaven upper lip and 
chin, rather reddish hair and whis- 
kers, which were now beginning to 
turn grey, and with bright, intelli- 
gent-lookingyeyes. 

‘* How do you do, Sir Allen?” 
he began, extending a warm hand 
of welcome to him; and then turn- 
ing to Sinclair, and shaking hands 
with him also, he continued: ‘*And 
this.is your friend Mr Sinclair, 
who, Strudwick informs me, is 
yachting with you?” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ returned Sir Allen. ‘‘I 


have brought him here, as he is 
anxious to make some sketches of 
the Hesperides. He wants to get 


away from all the hackneyed line 
of subjects, and bring home some- 
thing quite fresh. You may not 
know that he is one of our most 
promising young artists.’’ 

‘Come, come, Brander,’’ said 
Sinclair modestly, but good-hum- 
ouredly, ‘‘ you will give Mr Beau- 
champ much too high an idea of 
my powers. But you must allow, 
Mr Beauchamp, for a friend’s en- 
thusiasm.”’ 

**Well, gentlemen, I am_ very 
glad to see you both in this out-of- 
the-way bit of the world. English 
visits with us are quite angels’ 
visits, so few and far between; but 
we appreciate them when we re- 
ceive them. And I hope, Mr Sin- 
clair, you will let me be of use to 
you during your stay in Canary. 
You must remain long enough to 
do justice to the beauties of the 
place; and I think you will not 
be disappointed with the result 
of your visit.” 

He insisted that they should 
stay to lunch, which he assured 
them would be ready soon; and 
he must be allowed afterwards 
to show them over the grounds. 

‘¢ And then,”’ he said, ‘‘I must 
hear from you all that is going on 
in England. It is so long since 1 
have been there, and though I do 
my best to keep up with the times, 
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and see the papers and magazines 
pretty regularly, one inevitably 
misses a great deal; and I always 
find people coming immediately 
from the scene of action can give 
me, in a few words, better and 
truer ideas of what is passing than 
can be gathered from any amount 
of newspaper-reading. It is the 
penalty one pays for living in this 
beautiful climate, that one knows 
so little of what is going on in the 
great world of thought and action.” 

As he uttered the last words, 
the door opened, and Miss Beau- 
champ entered the room. 

‘¢Ah! here is my daughter,”’ 
said Mr Beauchamp; ‘‘let me 
introduce you. Antonia, this is 
Sir Allen Brander, a great friend 
of my old friend Strudwick, whom 
I think you must have heard me 
mention. He’ has come here ona 
yachting expedition. And this is 
his friend Mr Sinclair, an artist, 
who I hope will convey a favour- 
able impression of our scenery 
back to our friends in England.”’ 

Sinclair could hardly believe his 
eyes, and was struck dumb with 
astonishment for ‘‘Miss Beau- 
champ’’ was no other than the 
Spanish beauty of the ploughed 
field, the ‘* beautiful unknown !”’ 
Sir Allen could not help giving 
him a glance and a little smile, as 
much as to say, ‘It’s lucky you 
came with me, you see, instead 
of following your own whim and 
roaming wildly about the country 
on a fool’s errand.”’ 

Miss Beauchamp bowed to the 
two gentlemen with the same 
dignified grace that had previously 
captivated Sinclair, a grace from 
which all sense of coldness was 
banished by the sweetness of the 
smile accompanying it. 

‘‘T think,” she said, turning 
to her father, ‘*I have had the 
pleasure of seeing these gentle- 
men before, this morning.” And 
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then she proceeded to recount how 
in coming back from a visit to a 
poor old woman she had had to 
disturb them in the narrow field- 
path. She spoke with a grave 
simplicity, in a low, beautifully 
modulated voice, with a slight 
touch of foreign accent, just suffi- 
cient to give a certain cachet of 
distinction to her utterance. 

‘¢We were only too glad to be 
disturbed, I can assure you,’’ said 
Sir Allen, gallantly. ‘‘You came 
just in time to save us from falling 
into the error of supposing that 
we were the only civilised beings 
on this island. My friend Sinclair, 
who is of a sociable disposition, was 
fast becoming melancholy in the 
absence of all signs of human life. 
Even I was beginning to imagine 
how Robinson Crusoe felt before 
he saw. Friday.’’ 

Miss Beauchamp smiled. 

‘‘I think you were drawing, 
were you not, when I passed?” 
she said, looking towards Sinclair. 
‘<I do wish I could sketch, but I 
have no talent for it, and my 
father says it is useless to try 
unless one has a gift. Don’t you 
papa?’’ with a beaming affection- 
ate smile at her father. ‘‘ And 
he says,” she continued, turning 
to Sinclair again, ‘‘ that the great 
Goethe tried and tried for years to 
draw, and had at last to give up 
in despair, he could make nothing 
of it. And if he failed, how 
should I succeed ?’”’ Then, witha 
sudden brightening of tone, as if 
recollecting that she must do her 
duties as hostess, and not be 
burdening her guests with her 
deficiencies, she added, ‘But I 
hope I may be allowed to see what 
you have done this morning ?”’ 

‘<I shall be most happy to show 
you my little attempt,’’ rejoined Sin- 
clair. ‘‘ But it is really not worth 
showing. It ismore of a memoran- 
dum for myself than anything else.’’ 
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A little later on, Sinclair took 
an opportunity of reverting to the 
sketching question. 

‘“*As to what you were saying 
about yourself just now,”’ he said, 
**pray do not be too easily dis- 
couraged. Goethe’s case, I am 
convinced, must have been quite 
exceptional. I have known men 
who seemed totally lacking in any 
gift whatever for drawing, and yet 
by dint of perseverance they have 
in time achieved by no means des- 
picable results. And if you care 
for drawing, I would venture to 
suggest your persevering with it, 
in the hope of achieving something 
one day. The time you devote to 
it will not in any case be wasted, 
because you will be accustoming 
your eye to see objects accurately, 
and that alone is a very great 
gain. Besides, if you do not suc- 
ceed in reproducing satisfactorily 
whatever you may be drawing, 
you will at least imprint the de- 
tails clearly on your mind in a 
way which you never would do but 
for the attempt at reproduction.” 

‘‘Tt is very kind of you to en- 
courage me, and to hold out such 
hopes to me,” replied Antonia. 
‘<7 shall certainly try again.’ 

Luncheon was laid in a iong 
low room with groined vaulted 
teof, lighted on one side by three 
‘tall stately windows, which were 
filled with wonderful old stained 
glass, that allowed only a mellowed 
and checkered light to fall in the 
apartment. Opposite the win- 
dows, and extending nearly the 
whole length of the room, were 
high dark wooden cases filled with 
books. This room had once been 
the refectory of a priory which 
had stood upon the spot, and had 
been preserved in its integrity 
when, at some period during the 
last century, the rest of the priory 

«had undergone conversion into a 
modern dwelling. In stepping into 
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it, you felt as if you had suddenly 
turned your back on the world 
and the present century, and had 
been transported into some distant 
quiet age. Sir Allen and Sinclair 
were both conscious of this feeling 
as they entered the apartment. 

Soon after they had sat down, 
Mr Beauchamp looked across at 
his daughter rather anxiously, and 
said— 

‘¢ Antonia, have you seen ‘José 
this morning? The poor man 
seems quite distracted. He de- 
clares some great calamity is about 
to befall us; the Dragon-tree has 
been shedding its blood. You 
must know,”’ he proceeded to ex- 
plain to his guests, ‘‘that there is 
a particularly large Dragon-tree in 
this garden. I daresay you ob- 
served it at the end of the terrace 
as you entered the house. These 
trees are rather a specialty of the 
Canaries, growing to a greater age 
and size than anywhere else in the 
world. A gum or resin which ex- 
udes from them is called Dragon’s 
blood. It is never taken from the 
trees or used for any purpose; but 
the people hereabout have a super- 
stition in connection with some, at 
any rate, of these trees—how, or 
why, I cannot understand. They 
believe that whenever the blood 
comes forth in large quantities, 
it is a sign that some misfortune 
is about to happen to the owner. 
My old gardener, José, who has 
worked man and boy on this 
estate, as his father and grand- 
father did before him, was dinning 
me this morning with a popular 
rhyme about it— 


‘Cuando la sangre del drago salta, 
Llegar la desdicha nunca falta.’ 


In English it would run something 
like this— 


‘When the Dragon’s blood flows heavily, 
Misfortune follows speedily ; ’ 


although, of course, this does not 
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give the force and fatality of 
the original, especially of the two 
last words, munca falta (never 
fails), which are very impressive. 
José was telling me this morning, 
in the most awe-struck tones, how 
the last time the Blood had flowed, 
the former proprietor of the villa, 
Count Seguier, who was absent in 
Spain, had been shot the very same 
day inaduel. I tried in vain to 
make him understand the folly of 
connecting two such events, and 
pointed out to him that it could 
only be a_ strange coincidence. 
But he was not to be reasoned 
with or consoled. Something ter- 
rible must happen, of that he was 
convinced; if not actually to-day, 
then in the very near future. 
This tree had been held sacred by 
the Guanchos, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Canary; and no one 
could say what mysterious power 
it might not possess.’’ 

Sinclair had observed that at 
the very first mention of the sub- 
ject a shiver had seemed to shoot 
across Miss Beauchamp’s mobile 
face; and during all this speech of 
her father’s, it was manifest that 
she was exercising considerable 
command over herself to refrain 
from interrupting him. As he 
concluded the last words, she could 
refrain herself no longer. 

‘‘ Dear papa,’’ she said, in almost 
an agonised voice, ‘‘ please do not 
talk about that. It is too ter- 
rible. I cannot bear it. I know 
you don’t believe in it, but Iam 
sure it is true. It has happened 
too often for there to be any mis- 
take. But we can do nothing. 
Meanwhile, we must try and banish 
the thought from our minds. I 
had managed to put it away from 
me since I saw poor old Dofia 
Mencia this morning. José told 
me about it after breakfast, and I 
begged him not to trouble you with 
it. I am sorry he has done so.”’ 
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‘*Oh, you must not be angry 


with poor José,’’ said her father. 


‘« It was not his fault that I heard 
it from him. But he was looking 
so miserable and dejected that I 
could not help pressing him to tell 
me what was the matter; and it 
was only with the greatest reluc- 
tance that he told me. But, you 
know, you must not let our guests 
suppose that you are frightened 
by an old woman’s tale like that. 
My brave Antonia is not to be so 
easily alarmed.”’ 

Again Sinclair noticed the shiver 
pass across the beautiful face ; but 
she pressed her lips firmly together, 
evidently determined not to allow 
another syllable to escape her on 
the subject, and nothing more was 
said for the moment. Mr Beau- 
champ was soon busy explaining 
to Sir Allen his hopes of making a 
success with his wine and enabling 
it to bear transport to England. 
Sinclair sat silent, stealing a glance 
now and then at the lovely girl 
close to him, who was evidently a 
prey to strong emotions, which she 
was bent on mastering. He could 
not help sympathising with her, 
feeling that this was far too serious 
a matter to be lightly discussed or 
treated as a mere nothing. With- 
out being superstitious, he yet had 
the artist’s keenly sensitive tem- 
perament, which reflects as in a 
mirror all the lights and shadows 
of passing influences from the seen 
and the unseen world. He could 
not help feeling impressed with 
that death of Count Seguier in a 
far country on the very day of the 
flow of the Dragon’s blood, and of 
the old gardener’s conviction that 
something wrong had happened. 
At the same time, he was suffici- 
ently a man of his day and century 
to know that, while strange coinci- 
dences did occur, their occurrence 
was of a fitful uncertain kind, and 
that there was just as much likeli- 
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hood—or rather, on the doctrine 
of chances, even more—that in 
the present case the issue of the 
Dragon’s blood would -be fraught 
with no unhappy consequences to 
his host or hostess. He longed to 
be able to speak to her, to assure 
her of his sympathy, and yet to 
comfort and console her with the 
conviction, strong within him, that 
the portent might be disregarded 
this time. Probably something in 
his looks made her instinctively 
conscious of what was passing in 
his mind, for she presently turned 
towards him with a slight attempt 
at a smile on her countenance. 

‘“‘T am afraid,’’ she said in a 
low tone, ‘‘that you must think 
me very foolish to be so easily 
alarmed. I suppose it is my 
Spanish blood that is stronger 
than my English reason. But, 


you know, I cannot help always 
feeling anxious about my father. 


He is everything I possess in the 
world, and if anything were to 
happen to him, I don’t know what 
I should do, or how I could pos- 
sibly live. I cannot bear to hear 
him treating what is not only the 
belief of old José but of every- 
body about here, as if it were 
mere foolishness. It seems im- 
pious ; though I know, of course,”’ 
she hastened to add, as if fearful 
that she had seemed to apply such 
an epithet to her father, ‘‘ that it 
is not so really. I think, Mr 
Sinclair, you know what I mean.”’’ 

‘‘I think Ido. It is something 
akin to the old feeling which made 
the Romans unwilling to mention 
the name of Death. To deny the 
truth of this belief about the 
Dragon’s blood is almost like a 
defiance—and just as Death was 
less likely to step in if he were not 
called by name, you feel that if 
nothing is said, possibly nothing 
will happen; whereas a defiance 
of the unseen powers may anger 
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them and cause them to fulf] | 
the portent. Of course scientific 

people will tell you that this jg 
superstition; but I am _ afraid, 
Miss Beauchamp, I must plead 
guilty of having, like you, a corner 
of my heart to which this feeling, 
be it superstition, be it what you 
will, appeals more strongly than 
any scientifically proved fact.” 

‘*Oh, thank you,”’ she replied, 
‘for putting it so much better for 
me than I could have put it my- 
self. That is exactly what I feel. 
How strange that you should s0 
completely understand my feel- 
ings! ”’ ° 

Nothing more was said on the 
subject that day. By common 
consent it was avoided by all, and 
gradually Antonia seemed to re- 
cover her former brightness and 
buoyancy of spirits. 

That evening, as Sinclair and 
Sir Allen sat in their large wicker- 
chairs smoking their cigarettes on 
the verandah which ran along the 
back of the Posada Rodriguez at 
Las Palmas, meditatively watching 
the stars coming out in the heavens, 
and thinking over the events of 
the day, Sir Allen remarked— 

‘Well, Sinclair, you are not 
sorry that I induced you to ac- 
company me to the Beauchamps, 
eh? though I confess I was scarce- 
ly prepared for your Spanish 
beauty’s turning out to be Miss 
Beauchamp. You will now prob- 
ably be able to paint her portrait, 
as you were so desirous of doing. 
But I would just give you a word 
of caution against letting your 
artist’s love for her run away with 
you, and falling in love with her 
seriously.’’ 

‘¢ Tam much obliged,’’ exclaimed 
Sinclair, rather nettled. ‘But I 
have no thought of falling in love 
with Miss Beauchamp—seriously, 
as you put it.’”’ 


‘*No, I daresay not. Only those 
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things generally come from not 
thinking. That is why I warn 
you. Remember, it is always 
difficult to woo an only daughter ; 
it is doubly difficult if there be 
but one parent alive; trebly so 
if that parent happens to be the 
father. In the present case the 
father and daughter are evidently 
devoted to one another. You will 
get nothing for your pains, and I 
don’t want to see you come to 
grief over the affair.’”’ 


‘‘It is very good of you, I am. 


sure, to interest yourself so much 
in my welfare,’’ said Sinclair, in an 
irate tone. ‘I tell you, I have 
no thought of falling in love with 
Miss Beauchamp, but I do admire 
her immensely, and if I had any 
idea of striving to win her affec- 
tions, I should not be put off for 
such reasons as those you are 
pleased to favour me with.” 

‘‘Ah, now you are angry, Sin- 
clair. Come, that won’t do. You 
know, I was only speaking in your 
own interest. But I'll say no 
more on that topic since it offends 
you. Good night.’’ And with these 
words, after shaking hands with 
Sinclair, who immediately felt peni- 
tent at having let his temper get 
the better of him, and cordially re- 
turned the pressure of his friend’s 
hand, Sir Allen went off to bed. 

Sinclair remained for some time 
longer watching the starry heavens, 
pondering on Sir Allen’s words, 
and endeavouring to analyse his 
own feelings. Had he been quite 
true in saying that he had no 
thought of falling in love with 
Miss Beauchamp? Had not his 


anger been aroused rather because 
deep down at the bottom of his 


The next morning both were 
early afoot. 
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heart he was conscious that there 
was a feeling there such as he had 
never experienced before? Had 
not the warning come too late? 
Was he not already in love with 
her, deeply in love with her, such 
as nothing would ever shake? 
Slowly the conviction forced it- 
self upon him that this was so. 
Sir Allen’s words had had exactly 
the opposite effect to that which 
he had intended. They had made 
clear to Sinclair what his true 
feelings were, and they had, as it 
were, put him on his mettle. No 
man likes to be told that he will 
fail in any enterprise, and many 
a man has been unconsciously 
prompted to undertake one which, 
but for the spur of a prophecy of 
failure, he would never have under- 
taken. But Sinclair’s difficulties 
were of a very different kind to 
those that had struck Sir Allen. 
‘*She is far too good and beautiful 
for me to think of winning her,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘ Rather, she is a star 
to guide me on my course, a poet’s 
dream, a Beatrice to inspire a 
Dante. She is too delicate for 
human nature’s daily food, too ex- 
quisite for the humdrum of daily 
life. And yet, if it were possible! 
But no, I must not allow myself 
to dream of it.’’ Then, after an- 
other pause—‘‘ Antonia! what a 
lovely name, and how emblematic 
of herself! Spanish, and yet Eng- 
lish ; noble and dignified, and yet 
melodious and gentle. Ah, that it 
might be, that she should be mine! 
But it can never be!’ And so 
with these fluctuating thoughts, 
alternately hopeful and despairing, 
he too quitted the verandah and 
sought his room for the night. 








thinking of making a cruise 


As Sir Allen was amongst the rest of the Canary 
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Islands, which would take from a 
fortnight to three weeks, he had 
determined to stay only one day 
more for the present in Grand 
Canary. He was to return for 
Sinclair, who would in the mean- 
while pursue his sketching, divid- 
ing his time between Las Palmas 
and Telde. In order to make the 
most of Sir Allen’s last day, Mr 
Beauchamp had proposed that 
they should all go to visit the 
village of Atalaya, one of the 
greatest curiosities of the island, 
‘where the inhabitants all live in 
caves hewn out of the rock, and 
gain a bare livelihood by the fabri- 
cation of a rude hand-made pot- 
tery ; and it had been settled that 
Mr and Miss Beauchamp should 
call for Sir Allen and Sinclair at 
the hotel as early as seven o’clock, 
so as to achieve the visit before the 
blazing sun had attained its full 
noonday power, the heat during 
the last few days having been 
particularly great for the time of 
year. 

Sinclair was now restlessly pac- 
ing up and down in front of the 
hotel, eagerly awaiting their ar- 
rival. This restless eagerness had 
a twofold source: the natural im- 
patience of a lover to behold the 
object of his love—and a super- 
added impatience induced by a 
terrible dream. During the earlier 
part of the night he had not been 
able to sleep for thinking of An- 
tonia. At last, towards morning, 
he had fallen into a deep sleep, 
and had dreamed that he and she 
were riding together silently, side 
by side, along an endless straight 
road, ever on and on ; but her face 
was always averted from him, so 
that he could not see it. Then he 


had determined to speak to her 
and ask her to be his; when 
straightway they were no longer 
riding but were standing together 
on the terrace at the villa, not far 


from the Dragon-tree; and she 
raised her hand and pointed to the 
tree ; and he looked and saw lying 
all around little drops and pools 
of blood ; and a sensation of hor. 
ror seized upon him, and he be. 
gan to tremble violently, and then 
he awoke with a great start and 
a cry. 

Sir Allen, whose room was only 
separated by a door, heard the cry, 
and called to ask whether anything 
was the matter. 

‘* No,”’ said Sinclair, as he hastily 
gathered his confused senses to- 
gether ; ‘‘ it was only a dream.” 

But there are dreams and 
dreams. Some are so vivid that 
they remain with you for days 
afterwards without your being 
able thoroughly to dispel them. 
Their ghost haunts you through 
the day, and pursues you through 
the watches of the night. Of this 
number was Sinclair’s. In vain 
he sought to shake off the impres- 
sion by repeating to himself that 
it was ‘* only a dream,’’ and, more- 
over, that dreams always go by 
contraries. The figure of Antonia 
pointing towards the tree, and the 
red pools of blood beneath it, were 
ever before him too startlingly real 
to be thus easily banished.  Noth- 
ing he felt would be efficacious but 
the sight of her in all her sweet- 
ness and beauty. No ghostly vis- 
ions would, he felt sure, be able to 
resist her presence. These murky 
cobwebby clouds, for they were 
nothing else, must dissolve and 
float away at her approach, as the 
autumnal mist melts away before 
the sun. 

Thus it was that he was ‘so 
doubly impatient for the arrival of 
the carriage. As he descried it 
coming up the narrow caéd/e leading 
to the hotel, his heart gave a great 
bound. There sat his mistress be- 
side her father, perhaps a shade 
paler, but otherwise exactly like 
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herself of the day before. Sinclair 
felt his dread plantoms at once 
dissolving into thin air, and soon 
began even to think, as we all do 
under like circumstances, how ab- 
surd it had been of him to allow 
himself to be their prey. 

Paler undoubtedly Antonia was, 
and as Sinclair earnestly and 
eagerly scanned her lovely face, it 
was not difficult to him to divine 
under the apparent calm an anxi- 
ous heart. Evidently she had not 
been able to banish the thought of 
some impending misfortune from 
her mind, as she had yesterday 
said she hoped to do. Equally 
evident was it that she was bent 
on showing no trace of these feel- 
ings in her face if she could pos- 
sibly help it. 

‘¢ We must apologise for being a 
little late,”’ said Mr Beauchamp, 
after the first greetings were over. 
‘¢ But the fact of the matter is, my 
daughter would not let us drive 
at our usual pace to-day. She 
is nervous about me, anticipating 
danger of some kind or other, and 
all because of that superstition of 
José’s about the Dragon’s blood.”’ 

‘‘Oh, papa,’’ Antonia began, in 
a deprecatory tone; but she sud- 
denly checked herself, as if she 
had made up her mind that the 
best way to get rid of the dan- 
gerous topic was to meet it with 
complete silence, and not even to 
oppose it with a prayer for its 
discontinuance. 

Sir Allen, however, saw no rea- 
son for at once dropping the sub- 
ject. Indeed, he thought, by giv- 
ing a different turn or colour to 
the matter, it might be possible to 
allay Miss Beauchamp’s anxiety. 
Though kind and well-meaning, he 
had not sufficient delicacy of per- 
ception to see at once, as Sinclair 
did, that nothing which could pos- 
sibly be said would alter Miss 
Beauchamp’s view by one hair’s- 
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breadth, that view depending not 
on reason but on feeling, against 
which the gods argue in vain; 
whilst every word uttered on the 
subject was like the touch of a 
red-hot iron on her tense nerves. 

‘I think, Miss Beauchamp,’’ he 
began, ‘‘ you need be under no 
alarm. As nothing occurred yes- 
terday, we may take it that your 
gardener’s superstition has failed 
to be verified this time. If I 
understood your father rightly, 
the death of the Count, the for- 
mer proprietor of your villa, took 
place on the very day the Dragon’s 
blood flowed ; and therefore, if it 
had betokened any evil this time, 
the evil would have happened 
yesterday. Besides, very likely, 
you know, now that the pro- 
prietors of the tree are English 
and not Spanish, its virtue as 
a portent has gone. Or perhaps 
our arrival here yesterday averted 
the evil; unless, indeed,’’ he added 
brightly, ‘‘we are the misfortune 
that was prophesied.”’ 

A sudden chill seemed to strike 
both Sinclair and Antonia as these 
light words were uttered. ‘‘ Many 
a true word is spoken in jest,” 
thought Sinclair; ‘*God grant 
that it may not prove so in this 
case.”’ 

Neither Mr Beauchamp nor Sir 
Allen seemed in the least con- 
scious that anything had _ been 
said to make matters worse. On 
the contrary, Mr Beauchamp was 
pleased by the cheery tone taken 
by Sir Allen. 

‘¢ That is the right way to look 
at it, Sir Allen,’’ he said; and 
I wish my Antonia could be in- 
duced to see it in the same light. 
Unfortunately her notion is that 
the omen is not to be restricted 
by considerations of time. That 
being so, all argument is power- 
less. © Besides, you know, Sir 
Allen, when a woman wants to 
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make herself miserable she will 
do so, and the more you show 
her that she has no grounds for 
her misery, the more miserable 
she will be. It lies in their 
nature, I suppose, and we must 
just humour them. As to this 
matter, when a few days have 
passed without anything happen- 
ing, Antonia will be all right 
again. Meantime we must spare 
her feelings. I promised her be- 
fore we started this morning I 
would not say more than I could 
help about it to-day. But I could 
not allow the subject to be ta- 
booed altogether. Now, however, 
perhaps we have said enough; 
and we will turn to something 
else.”’ 

Accordingly the subject drop- 
ped, and they all set out for Ata- 
laya. The carriage-road ceased at 
some distance from the village, 
and they had therefore to leave 
the carriage and follow the rough 
stony path by which Atalaya was 
approached. Mr Beauchamp, as 
their guide, led the way with Sir 
Allen, Sinclair following with An- 
tonia. With delight he heard that 
it was fully a quarter of an hour’s 
climb to the village: he would 
have been only too happy if it 
had been four hours’ climb instead. 
Here was unexpected good fortune 
for him—a /ée-d-#éte under most 
delightful conditions. He could 
not help inwardly smiling as he 
thought of his dream and that sad 
ride. What a contrast with the 
reality! This as beautiful as that 
was dreary! For indeed, what 
could transcend the Leauty of the 
scene? Opn all sides wild flowers in 
profusion ; here and there a clump 
of great palm-trees standing out 
against the sky; in the distance 
grand rolling hills; overhead the 
deep-blue canopy of heaven, and 
the African sun shining down with 
that wonderful southern intensity 


of light, and yet without an up. 
pleasant intensity of heat. Tp 
crown all, had not the drive from 
Las Palmas banished all trace of 
anxiety from Antonia’s face, and 
was she not turning towards him 
with a bright, happy, interested 
louk in those large dark eyes, as 
he called her attention now to 
this, now to that, as they walked 
along? Love, indeed, was shaki 

out its wings above them, touch- 
ing his golden lute with enraptur- 
ing harmonies; throwing his subtle 
enchantments round their hearts, 
They became unconscious of all 
else, save their two young selves 
and the glorious world around 
them. They were filled with that 
wondrous emotion which comes in 


the early morning of life, when 


Love first enters in and takes 
possession of the soul, drinking 
a deep draught of that precious 
nectar of the gods which turns 
the weaker heads of men, but 
stimulates and braces the stronger 
to great and glorious actions, 
Lifted high above the earth, they 
trod a world of their own. Pity 
that these wonderful moments in 
the lives of mortals cannot be 
prolonged, but must so soon end; 
that we can enjoy perfect bliss 
only in occasional and fitful 
snatches, the gates of heaven 
seeming to open and then close 
upon us just as they have shown 
us a fragment of its wonders! 
They had now reached the village, 
which, as I have already said, con- 
sists entirely of caves cut in the 
rock. It is situated near the top 
of a high hill, hollowed out by na- 
ture in the form of a great amphi- 
theatre, and from the valley below 
must have the appearance of a 
gigantic rabbit-warren. A narrow 
ledge or path serves as means of 
communication between the dwell- 
ings. Into one of these the pany 
now entered. After the bright 
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sunshine outside, the cave seemed 
perfectly dark; but gradually as 
their eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, they perceived that 
the earthen floor of the cave was 
covered with pots of all shapes 
and sizes in the unburnt clay, 
standing ready to be fired. On 
the ground, in one corner, sat an 
old woman, whose brown skin was 
lined with innumerable wrinkles. 
On her head she had an old peaked 
hat; her brown arms were quite 
bare; she was busily engaged in 
finishing a large pot, and hardly 
seemed to notice the sudden in- 
trusion. 

‘‘We might imagine ourselves 
here in one of the circles of Dante’s 
Inferno,’’ said Sinclair, in a low 
tone, to Antonia. ‘‘ Look how 
steadily she plods on with her 
work, as if she were a spirit doom- 
ed to eternal hard labour, and the 
advent of Virgil and Dante, or 
rather, I ought to say in this case, 
of Beatrice and Dante, in no way 
respited her, even for a moment. 
—She would furnish an admira- 
ble study for one of Macbeth’s 
witches,’ he went on presently, in 
the same undertone. 

‘‘ Hush! How wicked of you!”’ 
she answered. ‘‘ Poor old thing, 
she has to work so hard, and yet 
gets so little! Just see how she 
manages to mould the clay into 
that perfect round, without pot- 
ter’s wheel or tools of any kind! 
She will make that great pot all 
with her own hands, will get it 
fired in one of the kilns, will carry 
it on her head all the way down to 
Las Palmas, and there she will be 
paid threepence for it !’’ 

**It does not strike me that that 
can pay,’’ he rejoined, with a smile. 
“IT think, on the whole, I prefer 
painting, with all its risks. Life 
in an Atalayan cave can’ hardly be 
said tobe enviable. The only thing 
in its favour is the climate. Work- 
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ing in this cave, with bright sun- 
shine outside, cannot be as sad as 
working, as so many of the poor 
in our great cities do, in a gar- 
ret, where dirt and misery sur- 
rounds them on all sides, and the 
sun never comes to visit them. 
Have you ever been in London, 
Miss Beauchamp ?”’ he went on, as 
the party now left the cave; ‘‘ and 
have you ever seen the terribly 
dreary places in which the poor 
people live? One wonders that 
existence can be even tolerable to 
them.”’ 

‘*No, I have never been; but I 
should like just to see London. I 
am sure, though, I could not live 
there. I am achild of the sun,”’ 
she added, smiling; ‘‘ and people 
say you hardly ever see the sun 
at all in London, and when you 
do, it is.only in a pale kind of 
way—a poor reflection of its true 
grand self.’’ 

‘*Ah, people exaggerate,”’ said 
Sinclair; ‘‘but itistrue that sun- 
shine is somewhat rare, compara- 
tively, in England, and it never 
has the brilliancy of the south. 
Still, for an artist, do you know, 


‘there are many tender, dreamy 


effects to be obtained which are 
not to be had in countries where 
the bold searching sunlight throws 
everything into strong and promi- 
nent relief. I, too, love the sun, 
both his warmth and his light; 
but there are secrets which he 
whispers to us through the mists 
of our cool grey climate that re- 
main untold to those who dwell in 
what are commonly regarded as 
the more fortunate climes.”’ 

‘* That sounds very interesting. 
I had no idea England could be so 
delightful. I had always pictured 
it to myself in Cimmerian gloom. 
Perhaps, then, I may be able to 
enjoy the English climate, which 
I had always so much dreaded.”’ 

At this point their conversation 
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was arrested. A crowd of ragged 
little urchins, with bare legs and 
jet-black eyes, drawn by curiosity, 
had gathered round the party, and 
were now beseeching irresistibly, 
with pleading looks and voices, and 
little outstretched palms, for cuar- 
titos. Partly to get rid of them, 
and partly out of pity for their 
poverty, Sinclair drew some coppers 
from his pocket, and throwing them 
a good way down the slope, cried 
to the boys, ‘‘ Corréd, corréd, tenga 
los cuartitos el mas veloz!’’ (Run, 
run, and let the quickest have the 


coppers !) 


A general rush down the slope 
ensued, and a scrimmage for the 
coppers, though the little fellows 
were too merry and good-tempered 
to let it degenerate into a fight. 
They would push one another away 
from the coveted coin, to secure it 
for themselves, but that was all. 
The game was evidently to their 
liking, and they accompanied the 
party nearly the whole way back 
to the carriage, the Sefiores Ingleses 
giving them every now and again 
another run for cuartitos, until 
their whole stock of small coin 
was exhausted. 


V. 


The next morning Sir Allen 
Brander departed in his _ yacht 
from Grand Canary, and Sinclair 
was left feeling rather desolate, 
and uncertain what to begin, for 
he did not like to go up to Telde 
again so soon, and yet Las Palmas 
felt very tame and uninteresting 
by comparison. Mr Beauchamp 
had seemed pleased with the idea 
which he had broached the day 
before that he should take An- 
tonia’s portrait; and he had suc- 
ceeded in gaining Mr Beauchamp’s 
consent also to let him help her 
with her sketching a little. But 
he felt it would be too soon for 
him to offer to do the one or the 
other as yet. The idea of giving 
her some lessons in sketching he 
particularly revelled in, meaning 
to defer the portrait till a little 
later. He wondered how soon he 
might think of offering to begin. 
Whilst he was thus engaged in 
cogitation, and considering what 
in the absence of all his friends he 
had best turn his energies towards 
doing, Mr Beauchamp’s groom 


drove up to the door of the hotel, 
the bearer of a letter to him, 
inviting him to bring his luggage 


up with him and make the villa 
his home for so much of the time 
during his friend’s absence as he 
could afford to spare to Telde. It 
would be very inconvenient, Mr 
Beauchamp thought, for him to be 
going frequently to and fro such 
a distance, and he would be really 
conferring a favour on them by 
allowing them to show him this 
amount of hospitality. He must, 
‘however, quite understand that he 
was to consider himself free to 
leave whenever he had grown tired 
of Telde, or felt that his art-pur- 
poses demanded a change of scene. 
Mr Beauchamp’s groom had orders 
to wait at the hotel until the hour 
at which it might be convenient to 
Sinclair to start. 

Only one answer was possible to 
so hospitable an invitation, and 
Sinclair speedily made the neces- 
sary arrangements for departure, 
determining, if it were possible, 
to give his first lesson that same 
morning. 

As he once more traversed the 


ground gone over only two morn- - 


ings ago, he could not help reflect- 
ing on the extraordinary events 
that had happened since, and the 
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wonderful change that had come 
over himself in that short space of 
time. Only two days before— 
though it seemed more like two 
years—he had been travelling this 
road a free man, his only mistress 
his art, little dreaming what silken 
fetters were so soon awaiting him, 
how soon he was to be converted 
from a freeman into a slave: a 
slave in the sweetest of bondage, 
the most delightful of thraldoms. 
And who, thought he, would not 
be a slave on like terms? 

The lesson, as will be readily 
anticipated, proved the greatest 
of successes. If the position of 
master and pupil, when the two 
are of opposite sexes, has from the 
days of Abelard and Heloise on- 
ward shown itself to be one con- 
ductive to the growth of the tender 
passion, it is equally true that 
where love exists between master 
and pupil the most surprising re- 
sults in the way of progress may 
be looked for; and it could not be 
otherwise in this case. The master 
was already consciously aglow with 
the sacred flame. The pupil, though 
as yet unconscious of what was 
going forward within her, felt 
stirred to the depths in a strange 
way. A feeling of joy and happi- 
ness for which she could give no 
account had stolen into her heart ; 
and though every now and then 
the terrible feeling as if some dire 
calamity were hanging. over her 
would shoot across her, yet this 
came only at intervals, and could 
not quench the feeling of joy which 
permeated her whole being. 

They had selected a shady spot 
in the garden out of the reach of 
the sun’s rays for the lesson, and 
sat side by side sketching the same 
view ; for Sinclair’s idea was that 
the best way to teach was for the 
pupil to do the same thing as the 
master, marking well how the 
master surmounted each difficulty, 
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and then to the best of his or her 
ability doing the same. Sinclair 
was in aseventh heaven of delight, 
with those large dark eyes of hers 
continually upraised towards him 
in perfect faith and trust, seeking 
his guidance ; and whilst he guided 
with tender care her eye and hand 
aright, he was himself ‘inspired to 
paint with a freedom and power 
he had never known himself to 
possess before. Antonia, on the 
other hand, felt happier in the 
work, and more successful than 
she had ever been previously ; and 
the result of the morning’s work 
was undoubtedly a surprise to Mr 
Beauchamp, who, as we already 
know, had but a slight opinion 
of his daughter’s powers in this 
direction. 

The lessons thus auspiciously 
commenced, went steadily forward, 
Antonia’s success continuing to 
justify Sinclair’s original encour- 
agement to her to persevere, whilst 
it fully satisfied Mr Beauchamp. 
But the days were not all given 
to painting. Mr Beauchamp was 
anxious that his guest should see 
everything that was beautiful or 
interesting in the island, and every 
day he planned some drive or dis- 
tant expedition with this object. 
In all the drives and expeditions 
Antonia accompanied them. Thus 
it came about that Sinclair was 
continually in her company, either 
alone or with her father. The more 
he saw of her, the deeper grew his 
devotion. What she felt for him 
he could hardly divine, and this 
doubt kept him ever from speaking 
to her and avowing hislove. That 
he was not absolutely indifferent 
to her, he felt pretty sure; but 
whether she could care enough for 
him to give herself to him to be his 
wife, he doubted, seeing how deep 
was the affection between herself 
and her father, and how bound up 
in each other they had always been. 
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He could not, however, help hoping 
that the bond of interest between 
herself and him, which seemed to 
be day by day growing stronger, 
might in the end prove victorious. 
Still he did not dare to risk a re- 
fusal, to jeopardise the happiness 
which every moment spent in her 
society brought with it; and so 
things went on, the days flying by 
with startling celerity, until they 
had come to the eve of Sir Allen 
Brander’s return. 

They were now all three sitting 
in the verandah, enjoying the cool- 
ness of the evening air. Dinner 
had been finished some time, but 
they had their cups of after-dinner 
coffee before them; and Sinclair 
and Mr Beauchamp were smoking 
their cigarettes, reclining at ease 
in their chairs, with a peaceful 
sense of rest after the exertions of 
the day, and leisurely watching the 
smoke as it curled slowly upwards. 
A general silence seemed to have 
fallen over them, which no one ap- 
peared disposed to break. Gradu- 
ally the stars began to shine, and 
the moon slowly rose in the heavens, 
casting her bright silvery beams 
upon the landscape before them, 
and bringing out into weird and 
startling relief the form of the great 
Dragon-tree at the end of the ter- 
race. 

Not a word was uttered, and yet 
each was conscious that the thoughts 
of all had been recalled to the tree 
and its legend. Antonia rose with 
a scarcely perceptible shudder and 
said— 

«It is getting chilly. I think I 
will go indoors.” 

‘¢We will follow you in a few 
minutes, Antonia mia,’’ said her 
father, in the tenderly affectionate 
tone in which he usually spoke to 
her. ‘‘Sinclair and I will only 
finish our cigarettes, and then we 
will join you in the drawing-room. 
Let us have some music. I am 
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feeling rather tired to-night: jt 
will soothe me.”’ 

When they entered the drawing. 
room, they found it flooded with 
brilliant moonlight. The only ar. 
tificial light in the room was that 
of a small shaded lamp which was 
standing on the open grand piano, 
where Antonia was seated, await- 
ing their coming, and letting her 
fingers wander fitfully over the 
keys. Sinclair joined her at the 
piano, while Mr Beauchamp drop- 
ped into an arm-chair at the op- 
posite end of the room, and sank 
back with his hands behind his. 
head, prepared to give himself up 
to the enjoyment of listening to. 
the music. 

‘*Would you mind playing the 
first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata ?’’ suggested Sinclair. “] 
should so much like to hear it with, 
the actual moonlight streaming in. 
It would be quite novel to have 
that beautiful music with its ap- 
propriate setting.”’ 

‘With pleasure, if you would 
like it,’? Antonia answered ; and 
she placed a volume of Beethoven 
on the desk in front of her. “I 
am so glad you care for it. I 
never weary of it, however often 
I play it.” 

Then that wonderful mysterious 
piece of music, one of the grand 
inspirations of the greatest of com- 
posers, a seeming embodiment of 
the soul of moonlight, floated sol- 
emnly through the room. Gradu- 
ally as it went on, Sinclair found 
himself wrapped in a waking dream 
in which the moonlight and the 
music became inextricably inter- 
woven ; and he could not make it 
clear to himself whether the won- 
drous light of the moon which was 
flooding the room was evoking 
those ‘‘linked notes of sweetness 
long drawn out,” or whether it was 
the marvellous music which was 
filling the room that was also flood- 
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ing it with the beams of silvery light : 
the music and the moonlight were 
one. Long after the last note had 
died away, the impression seemed 
to remain ; and it was only hearing 
Antonia ask her father what he 
would like her to play next that 
aroused him from his reverie. Mr 
Beauchamp gave no answer; he 
had apparently dozed off. 

Sinclair felt that this weuld 
probably be his last opportunity of 
speaking to Antonia alone, as Sir 
Allen had telegraphed that he 
would arrive at Las Palmas the 
next day. He determined there- 
fore to avail himself of it to reveal 
his feelings to her. 

‘*Do you know,” he said, in 
a low hesitating tone as he ap- 
proached somewhat nearer to her 
seat at the piano, ‘‘that this is 
probably my last evening here? 
Mr Craigie told Mr Beauchamp to- 
day when he was in Las Palmas 
that he had had a telegram from 
Sir Allen at Santa Cruz, announc- 
ing that he would reach Grand 
Canary to-morrow morning.”’ 

Antonia realised the fact that it 
was his last evening only too well. 
Indeed she had been for some 
time expecting each day to be the 
last, anticipating that he would 
announce that there was nothing 
more to detain him at Telde, and 
that he was going to return to Las 
Palmas according to the original 
plan. She had not therefore been 
surprised to hear from her father 
that Sir Allen was expected the 
next day. Something, however, 
had seemed hitherto always to oc- 
cur to put off the day of parting ; 
and now that she knew the full 
term which Sir Allen’s cruise had 
afforded them had expired, she 
wondered whether some further 
reprieve might not be granted, 
whether something might not 
again occur to prevent the inter- 
Tupticn of this delightful time. 
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‘‘T suppose you are obliged to 
go back with Sir Allen,” she said. 

‘« 1 am afraid so,”’ he replied. 

‘*] shall miss my lessons very 
much,”’ she said, letting her fingers 
wander distractedly over the key- 
board. 

‘* Not more than I shall,’ he 
answered earnestly. ‘‘ You little 
know what they have been to me, 
what. a privilege it has been to 
live in your society, what a happi- 
ness to help you! Oh, Antonia,”’ 
he went on, after a moment’s 
pause, in a pleading tone, and call- 
ing her by that sweet name for the 
first time in his life, ‘‘ may I speak 
to you? May I tell you how much 
I love you? how unutterably 
dear you are to me, and have been 
ever since the first day we met; 
how 1 have grown fonder and 
fonder of you as I have got to 
know you better and better? You 
must surely know, you must feel, 
how deeply and tenderly I love 
you. Tell me, can you, do you 
care for me a little?”’ 

Antonia was too much agitated 
to speak. Her mind was working 
rapidly. A great light had burst 
in upon her; she saw now what it 
was that had been filling her heart 
with this unaccountable feeling of 
brightness and joy since she had 
known Mr Sinclair; and why it 
was the lessons had been such a 
source of endless pleasure to her. 
It was love that had silently grown 
up in her heart, bringing new ties, 
new duties; and then she remem- 
bered how she had always deter- 
mined that she would stay with 
her father as long as he lived—that 
she would not desert him, and 
leave him to a solitary old age. 
Torn with these contending emo- 
tions, and overwhelmed at the 
sudden discovery that she was no 
longer mistress of her heart, which 
she would resolutely have steeled 
had she only known what was 
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coming, she made no answer till 
she heard those last words, ‘‘ Do 
you care for me alittle ?’’ repeated 
in the tenderest of tones close to 
her ear, and she felt a supporting 
arm round her, and herself being 
gradually drawn towards him. 
Then she could hesitate no longer. 
She could not speak other than the 
truth. 

se Yes,”’ 
‘«T love you.’ 

His heart gave one great bound 
of delight, he gathered her to him, 
and their lips met in a long deep 
kiss. 

«¢ Oh my beautiful Antonia! and 
have I won you?”’ he presently 
exclaimed, still holding the lovely 
head on his shoulder, and looking 
into her eyes with the most ardent 
devotion. ‘‘I never thought it 
would be possible that such great 
happiness could be mine.’ 

‘¢And am I really beautiful to 


she murmured softly, 


you?”’ she said, in her grave simple 


way. ‘Il am so glad. Ah! but 
you have made me so happy, teach- 
ing me so much, and making me 
understand so many things that I 
had no idea of before you came.”’ 

They talked on for a long time 
as lovers will, recalling many a de- 
lightful incident of the past three 
weeks, and enjoying unrestrictedly 
the power of expressing their 
whole thoughts direct to one an- 
other instead of through the con- 
ventional medium they had hitherto 
been obliged to use. 

As soon as her father gave signs 
of awaking, Antonia took Sinclair 
gently by the hand, and leading 
him up to him, said— 

‘¢ Papa dear, I think Mr Sinclair 
wishes to say something to you.”’ 

‘*I_ am sure I shall be very 
happy to hear anything Mr. Sin- 
clair may have to say,’”’ was the 
answer. ‘‘Well, Sinclair, what 
is it?” 

‘¢I want to ask you if you will 
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give me your daughter to be my 
wife?”’ said Sinclair, straightfor- 
wardly. ‘* I have loved her since 
the first moment I beheld her; 
and the better, the more I have 
known her. I am quite aware | 
am not worthy of her, but I do 
not know the man who is; and 
this I am quite sure of, I will do 
the utmost in my power to make 
her happy.”’ 

Mr Beauchamp, it must be con- 
fessed, was rather taken back, as 
fathers so often are in these cases ; 
but though surprised, he had a 
real regard and liking for Sinclair, 
and was not inclined, therefore, 
to raise any great objection when 
he had once ascertained that. his 
daughter’s affections were veritably 
engaged. He thought, however, 
on this head it was desirable to 
make himself sure. 

‘‘«And are you quite certain, 
Antonia,”” he began, ‘‘that you 
care enough for Mr Sinclair, whom 
you have known for barely three 
weeks, to be his wife, and desert 
your father whom you have known 
all your life?’”’ 

‘* Darling papa!’ she cried, 
throwing her arms lovingly round 
his neck; ‘‘ but I need not leave 
you, need 1? We can always 
live with you. And then I shall 
always be near you, as I always 
meant to be.”’ 

*¢ My dear child, that would not 
do. I should not wish it,”’ said 
Mr Beauchamp, determinately re- 
pressing all feeling of self. ‘All 
I wanted was to be sure you cared 
enough for Sinclair to become his 
wife. If you do, that is sufficient. 
It will be your duty, you know, to 
live with your husband. And I 
shall not ask you two to live with 
me. I shall only hope that Sin- 
clair will not bury you alive in 
England, but will settle in some 
country where I can _ live —say 
Italy, for example. That is the 
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land for artists; and I should be 
happy there.”’ 

Sinclair, it is needless to say, 
was quite ready to accept any 
such mild conditions as_ these. 
What would he not have agreed 
to, provided he might be rewarded 
with Antonia’s hand? He had 
anticipated all kinds of difficulties, 
and here was everything made 
smooth and easy for him. Never 
had lover been so fortunate! Thus 
he was congratulating himself 
when, as they were about to sep- 
arate for the night, he remarked 
the troubled look he knew so well 
come over Antonia’s face. 

‘¢ What ?’’ he whispered tenderly 
in herear. ‘* You are not think- 


ing any more of the Dragon-tree, 
are you? Surely Brander was 
right; the sign was a sign of 
happy, not bad augury this time?’’’ 

‘*No, no, I am afraid not. I 
feel I am 400 happy,”’ she said, look- 
ing anxiously into his face. ‘* Ah, 
you do not know how precious you 
are to me; my happiness is too 
great to last. Something must 
happen to break it.”’ 

For all answer, he drew her to 
himself once more, in a long silent 
embrace, unwilling to believe that 
happiness such as theirs could 
receive a shock, and little imagin- 
ing that in truth this was the last 
time he would see her again alive 
in his arms ! 


VI. 


The last time he would see her 
alive! Alas, yes! The fatal tree 
had spoken no vain word; the 
threatened misfortune which nunca 
falta (never fails) was Death; and 
Death was now swiftiy approach- 
ing and about to fall upon that 
unhappy household. 

Antonia, when she retired to her 
room for the night, sat down by 
the casement of her window, 
through which streamed the glori- 
ous moonlight, to reflect on all that 
had taken place that evening, to 
try to take her happiness in her 
hands as it were, and examine it, 
and realise it if possible. It had 
all been so sudden, so unexpected ; 
her breast was still in such a state 
of ferment and excitement, she 
felt it wouid be long before she 
could sleep. It would be useless 
to seek her couch yet. She must 
try to get calmer first, more mis- 
tress of herself. She threw open 
the casement and let the fresh 
night air cool her throbbing brow. 
How wonderful and beautiful every- 
thing was! How wonderful that 





he should care for her in this deep 
ardent way! How wonderful to 
be supported by his strong arm! 
How beautiful the night was! 
Never had she cared for the moon- 
light like this before, or seen it 
look so lovely ! 


“In such a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her 
love 
To come again to Carthage ”— 


she could not help quoting gently | 
to herself. And then her thoughts 
flew to her beautiful dead mother, 
whom she had so passionately loved ; 
and she wondered if she were look- 
ing down upon her from above, and 
were conscious of the great happi- 
ness that had come to her daugh- 
ter. And she stretched out her 
arms yearningly towards heaven, 
as though to implore a silent bless- 
ing. And then she thought of her 
dear kind father, who was letting 
her go away from him; what was 
to become of him, left in dreary and 
desolate solitude ? Was it not self- 
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ish of her to leave him? And yet, 
could she give up that new life 
that had opened so wondrously 
before her? or ought she to do so, 
seeing that it must after all be the 
ordained life for her, else it would 
not have come? 

Swiftly and silently the hours 
thus flew by, until she was startled 
to find that it was one o’clock, and 
she had made as yet no move to 
leave the window. She must delay 
no longer she felt; and with a 
great effort she overmastered her 
disinclination, and betook herself 
to her couch. 

Day was just beginning to dawn, 
when Antonia’s casement might 
have been seen slowly to reopen, 
and she herself to appear at the 
window in her night-dress. But 
the closed eyes would have told 
any one who beheld her that she 
was not awake. She was walking 
in her sleep. In her childhood, 
after an illness, she had been sub- 
ject to attacks of somnambulism, 
and on one occasion had only been 
saved by the presence of a nurse 
from precipitating herself from a 
window. After that she had for a 
long time been carefully watched at 
night; but the attacks had ceased, 
and since she had been grown-up 
she had not been troubled with 
them again. Probably, however, 
the nervous excitement attendant 
on the events of the previous even- 
ing, and the anxious state of mind 
she had been in for the past three 
weeks about her father, had to- 
gether been too much for her deli- 
cate organisation, and had brought 
back the tendency which for so 
many years had lain dormant. 
She now proceeded to climb on to 
the window-ledge, and having suc- 
ceeded, she made a step forwards 
as though she expected to tread 
firm ground, stretching out her 
hands again as she did so towards 
heaven, in the way she had done 
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when imploring her mother’s bless- 
ing. But the step which she made 
was into thin air,—the ground was 
far down below her. 


Some half-hour later, as her fa- 
ther was throwing open his window 
in his customary manner to let in 
the early morning light and air, 
his attention was arrested by some- 
thing white lying in the gravel- 
path below. A vague feeling of 
misgiving seized him. The light 
was hardly strong enough yet for 
him to discern the outlines of the 
whiteness ; but yet he felt instinc- 
tively it was a human form. 
Whose could it be? The father’s 
anxious solicitude told him at once 
it was Antonia. ‘‘ Great God!” 
he thought, ‘‘ it cannot be.”” Ina 
state of terrible agony, he called 
aloud to her,—no response. Again 
he called,—still no response. In 
despair, he rushed up to Antonia’s 
room. To his knock there came 
no answer. He entered—and took 
in all at a glance. The bed 
empty, the casement open, and that 
white form lying down below! 
In an instant the whole house was 
alive, and were quickly gathered 
round the fatal spot where she lay. 
Sinclair, as pale as she, took her 
tenderly up in his strong young 
arms, and bore her slowly up to 
her room, the rest dumbly follow- 
ing. There he deposited his pre- 
cious burthen on her maiden bed. 

‘¢Oh, my love! my love! is it thus 
we meet again ?’’ he sobbed, as he 
threw himself on his knees beside 
the bed. ‘‘ How has this happened ? 
Surely, surely, it was some acci- 
dent. Speak to me, dearest; try 
to tell me how it was. O God! 
she does not answer. Shall I 
never hear that voice again? Is it 
possible she is dead—so young, so 
beautiful, so good? Go, some one 
for asurgeon !’’ he exclaimed madly, 
turning to the servants. ‘‘ Why do 
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you stand idling there? Every mo 
ment is precious.”’ 

‘‘My dear boy, I have sent al- 
ready,’’ said Mr Beauchamp quiet- 
ly, laying a fatherly hand on Sin- 
clair’s shoulder. ‘‘But I fear 
there is nothing to be done. Our 
darling is beyond human aid. We 
must help one another to bear it 
as best we may.”’ 

Antonia never opened her eyes 
again. She had evidently passed 
painlessly away. Indeed, when 
after some hours the surgeon, who 
had had to be fetched from Las 
Palmas, at length came, he pro- 
nounced that life must have been 
extinct from the very first. 

And so the blow foretold by the 
Dragon’s blood had fallen, but not 
in the way Antonia had imagined. 
Her father had indeed been struck, 
but not directly. His life had 
been spared, hers taken—to him, 
as it seemed, a greater and far 
worse misfortune. How gladly 
would he not have sacrificed him- 
self for his daughter, if that might 
have been. And now, too, this 
young man’s life was _ shattered 
along with his. Truly the Fates 
are cruel ! 

And yet, maybe, who knows 
but what, after all, there was kind- 
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ness in that apparent cruelty. It 
was not for nothing that the 
Romans said of old, ‘* Those whom 
the gods love they let die young.” 
To the father there would at any 
rate be the comfort, when his 
time came for leaving the world, 
that he would know no harm could 
now befall his darling child. And 
to Sinclair even, might not her 
influence upon his life, as a distant 
Beatrice to which he had once 
compared her, dwelling on high 
apart from all earthly conditions, 
a lodestar for his life’s ambition, 
be more certain and more abiding 
than it would have been if he had 
married her? Who shall say ? 

I am a humble narrator, not a 
philosopher. I cannot pretend to 
read the riddles of life. All I can 
tell the reader is that for many a 
long day after that awful catas- 
trophe the gardener José might be 
seen wandering about the place, 
a bent old man, quite unable to 
attend to his work, and murmur- 
ing to himself at intervals that 
old verse, of the truth of which, 
in so short a space of time, he had 
seen two such terrible examples :— 


“ Cuando la sangre del drago salta, 
Llegar la desdicha nunca falta.” 
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THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


Upon his palace roof he stood, 

And gazed in glad complacent mood, 
Where round lay Samos isle, the fair. 

‘¢ All this is subject to my throne,”’ 

He said to Egypt’s monarch. ‘‘ Own 
That I am blest beyond compare! ”’ 


‘¢ The gods on thee have favours showered, 
Thy €quals once now bend o’erpowered 
Beneath thy sceptre’s conquering force ; 
But still revenge inspires one breast, 
Nor may my lips pronounce thee blest, 
While that foe’s vengeance dogs thy course.’ 


? 


And ere he well the words had said, 

An envoy, from Miletus sped, 
Rushed in before the Tyrant there. 

‘¢ Let sacrificial odours steam, 

And vivid wreaths of laurel gleam, 
My lord, in triumph on thy hair! 


‘* Pierced by the spear, thy foeman fell, 
And I the glad news come to tell 

From thy leal captain Polydore.”’ 
And from a huge black bow] he took— 
Both shrink in horror as they look— 

A well-known head, still dripping gore. 


Back drew the monarch, all a-dread ; 
‘« Be warned !’’ with shaken voice he said ; 
‘‘ Your fortune, trust it not! Reflect, 
On faithless seas your fleet is tossed ; 
If by some sudden tempest crossed, 
How easily may it be wrecked ! ”’ 


And even before the words were out, 
Broke on the ear a joyous shout, 

That swelled to a triumphant roar. 
Ships laden deep with spoils from far— 
Their masts a very forest are— 

Have reached again their native shore. 


Astounded was the royal guest ; 
‘¢ To day thou art by fortune blest ; 
But hold her fickle mood in fear ! 
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The Cretan hosts are up in arms, 
To crush thee with their whelming swarms, 
And even now thy coasts they near ! ”’ 





And ere the words have left his lips, 

A crowd streams upward from the ships, 
A thousand tongues shout ‘‘ Victory ! ”’ 

‘¢ The war, the war is overpast, 

The Cretans scattered by the blast, 

And from the invader we are free! ”’ 








The sounds, the guest with terror struck. 
‘¢ Wondrous, in sooth, I own thy luck, 
Yet for thy safety, friend, I quake. 

I dread the envious gods’ despite ; 
A life of all unmixed delight 
Is not for mortals to partake. 








‘¢T, too, with wary steps have walked, 

Nor ever have my plans been balked, 
Heaven’s grace has so my path beset. 

But one belovéd son had I: 

God took him. Woe! I saw him die; 
So unto fortune paid my debt. 







‘¢ Then wouldst thou shield thyself from ill, 
Pray: of the Great Unseen, they will 
Temper the bliss they send with bane. 
Ne’er have I known his ending glad, 
On whom the gods their bounties had 
With teeming hands been wont to rain. 








*< And if this boon they will not send, 

Take home the counsel of a friend, 
Thyself thine own harm-bringer be ! 

Of all thy treasures choose what might 

Give to thy heart the most delight, 
And cast it into yonder sea! ”’ 







Then spoke the king, and thrilled with fear,— 
‘Of all within my island here 
This ring by me is prized the most. 
I to the Furies it consign, 
So may I win their grace benign !”’ 
And in the sea the jewel tossed. 








Next morning, by break of day, 
A fisherman, with aspect gay, 
Into the royal presence stept : 
‘¢ This fish I caught ; sure, never yet 
Came such a fine one to my net ; 
This gift, my lord, I pray, accept 








?? 
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To dress it when the cook began, 
Off to the king in haste he ran, 
With eyes that stared all wonder-struck. 
‘« Look, look, the ring you wore! Inside 
The fish I found it, sire! ’’ he cried : 
‘¢ Qh, measureless is thy good luck!” 
















The guest in horror turns away : 
‘No! I can here no longer stay, 

And thou my friend no more must be ! 
The gods for doom have marked thee; I 
Will not remain, with thee to die! ”’ 

He said, and straight put off to sea. 





[Among that remarkable class of men, the Greek Tyrants, Polycrates 
was distinguished. But able and fortunate as he was, he illustrated 
in his person the force of the old saw, ‘‘ Call no man happy till his 
death !’’ He was decoyed into the power of Orcetes, Governor of 
Sardis, and put to ignominious death upon the cross. ] 
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THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


On to the strife of Car and Song 
On Corinth’s isthmus, whither throng 
The sons of Greece, all mirth, did wend 
Young Ibycus, of gods the friend. 
The gift of song was his, the gay 

Sweet notes, that from Apollo come ; 
So, light of foot, he makes his way, 

Full of the god, from Rhegium. 


Now on its mountain-ridges high 
Fair Corinth meets the wanderer’s eye ; 
And now Poseidon’s piny wood 
He enters, awed to pious mood. 
Nought stirs around, save that a swarm 
Of Cranes keep wheeling o’er his head, 
As on to southern regions warm 
In weird and mystic wise they sped. 


‘« Hail, friendly birds! that on the sea. 

Companions constant were to me ; 

Of good I take you for a sign, — 

Even as your lot is, so is mine! 

From far we both have come, and here 
For genial shelter ask ; and may 

We find kind hearts to help and cheer, 
And keep all harm from us away !”’ 


Then, quickening his pace, he made 
His way into the forest shade, 
When, where the thicket closest grew, 
Two ruffians barred his passage through. 
He closed with them, the strife was dire, 
But soon his hand exhausted hung ; 
It tuned the soft strings of the lyre, 
But ne’er the sturdy bow had strung. 


He calls on gods and men, but all 
His cries for help unheeded fall ; 
There was no living creature near 
His shouts, howe’er they rang, to hear. 
‘¢ And must I here forsaken, then, 
Unwept in a strange country die, 
Done to foul death by wicked men, 
And no one to average me nigh ?”’ 
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And, as he sinks, lo, in the air 
A rush of wings! The Cranes are there. 
He hears them—see he can no more— 
Croak dirg-like, as they hover o’er. 
‘* Ye Cranes, if other tongues shall fail 
The story of my death to tell, 
Do you my murderous end bewail! ”’ 
He said, and back death-stricken fell. 


They found the body stripped, and though 
"Twas scarred and bruised by gash and blow, 
Soon did his host in Corinth trace 
- The lines of that belovéd face. 
‘Woe, woe! and is it thus I find 
My poet, I, who on his head 
The pine-woven wreath had hoped to bind, 
A brighter lustre there to shed ?”’ 





Grief fell on all were gathered there, 

Poseidon’s festival to share ; 

All Hellas bitterly made moan, 

e And each heart felt the loss its own. 

On to the Prytaneum throng 
The people shouting, wild with rage, 

‘¢ Avenge his Manes! Right their wrong, 
And with the murderer’s blood assuage! ”’ 


But where might any trace be sought 
Of who the caitiff deed had wrought 
In that vast throng, lured thither by 
The Games in story famed so high? 
‘¢ Was it by robbers’ hands he fell, 

Or struck by envious secret foe ? 
This Helios alone may tell, 

Whose light illumines all below. 


‘¢ Perchance he walks, with shameless brow, 
Where Greeks meet thickest even now, 
Of his foul crime enjoys the fruit, 
And mocks revenge’s vain pursuit. 
Perchance within their very fane 

He braves the gods without a blush, 
Or thrusts, the theatre to gain, 

The crowd aside that thither rush.”’ 


There, bench on bench, close wedged they sit, 

So close, the beams wellnigh are split, 

For Greece had sent from far and near 

The crowd that waited there, all ear. 

Hoarse murmuring, like the sea-waves’ roar, 
The human pile still grew and grew 

Up, tier on tier, still more and more, 

Even to the sky’s o’erarching blue. 
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Who’s he shall number, who shall name 
The guests who to that muster came? 
From Theseus’ city, Aulis’ strand, 
From Phocis, from the Spartan’s land, 
From Asia’s far-off coasts they throng, 
From isles on seas Egean throned, 
And list the wild and wondrous song, 
The chorus from the stage intoned, 


Who, grave and stern, with measured, slow, 
And solemn stride, that boded woe, 
From the far scene advancing, wound 
The theatre’s wide circuit round. 
So never this earth’s women strode, 
No mortal home such beings bred ; 
Their limbs in bulk gigantic showed 
High over every human head. 


A black robe round their loins was flung ; 
Aloft in fleshless hands they swung 
Torches that flashed with lurid glare ; 
Their cheeks, no blood was circling there ; 
And where round mortal temples curl 
The locks that wind with winning charm, 
There snakes are seen to writhe and twirl, 
And adders, puffed with venom, swarm. 


And now, in circles wheeling, they 
Begin the awful Hymnal lay, 
That racks the guilty heart with pain, 
And binds it hard as with a chain. 
Bewildering brain, and madding heart, 
The Furies’ Song rings out; it shook 
The hearers, till aghast they start, 
Nor will it the lyre’s descant brook. 


‘¢Oh, well for him, who keeps his soul 
As childhood’s pure from sin’s control ! 
Not him need we with vengeance goad ; 
He travels free along life’s road. 
But woe to him whose hand is red 

With murder, wrought by secret sleight ! 
We dog his steps, we haunt his bed, 

We, the dread progeny of Night ! 


‘¢ And, if he think our clutch to fly, 
On swooping wings we still are nigh, 
To cast our clinging meshes round 
His feet, and bear him to the ground. 
And so we hunt him, resting ne’er,— 
Remorse, repentance, what care we ?— 
On, on to Hades’ self, nor there 
Shall from our presence set him free !”’ 






| 
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So singing, they their measures tread, 

And a great hush, as of the dead, 

On all there like a weight did lie, 

As though some deity were nigh. 

With solemn air, in circuit wide, 
Pacing the theatre, they wind, 

And then with slow and measured stride 
They vanish in the space behind. 


*Twixt fear and fancy tossed, each breast 
With. awe is shaken and unrest, 
And bows to the dread Power serene, 
That marks and judges all, Unseen ; 
The Inscrutable, Unknown, that deals 
The lots by Fate in darkness spun, 
That to deep souls itself reveals, 
Yet doth the open daylight shun. 


Then all at once rings loud and clear 
A voice upon the topmost tier— 
** Look, look! Look there, Timotheus ! 
The Cranes, the Cranes of Ibycus !”’ 
And suddenly dark grew the sky, 
And o’er the theatre a deep 
Black cloud of beating wings goes by, 
The Cranes, as onward south they sweep. 


‘Of Ibycus!”” At that dear name 

To every breast fresh anguish came ; 

And, as wave chases wave, so ran 

The cry as swift from man to man. 

‘Of Ibycus! Whom we lament, 
That was by vile assassin slain ! 

Who’s he that called? What was’t he meant? 
The Cranes, too, what portends their train ?”’ 


And louder still the questions grew, 

And then surmise, like lightning, through 

All hearts went flashing :*** Yes, "tis clear ! 

The Eumenides, their hand is here ! 

Our bard’s avenged! Praise we the birds! 
The assassin yonder stands confessed ! 

Seize him, the man that spoke the words, 
And him to whom they were addressed !’’ 


Scarce had his words been spokeh, when 
He wished them in his breast again. 
In vain! The lips, with terror pale, 
Of conscious guilt reveal the tale. 
They drag them to the judge; and now 
The scene turns to the Judgment Hall ; 
The felons there their crime avow, 
So did the god their hearts appal ! 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
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Captured Brides in Far Cathay. 


CAPTURED BRIDES IN FAR CATHAY. 


History tells us that there are 
almost as many ways of marrying 
a wife as there are roads to Rome. 
When the world was young, cap- 
ture was the form which com- 
mended itself to young men in the 
older continents, just as at the 
present day Australian youths de- 
pend on the strength of their right 
arm for their supply of consorts. 
But the advance of civilisation has 
changed all that, and by a constant 
succession of progressive stages, the 
rite has reached the highest pitch 
of development, in which the 
liberty of choice is allowed its 
fullest latitude. But there is yet 
some old leaven remaining; and 
as traces of ancient sun-worship 
are still unconsciously preserved 
in ecclesiastical architecture, so in 
the most complex ma.riage rite of 
modern days, a survival of the 
primitive practice of capture is 
plainly observable. The _bride- 
groom takes his ‘‘ best ’’? man—that 
is to say, the strongest and most 
daring among his associates—and 
goes to carry off his bride in de- 
fiance of her protecting _ brides- 
maids, who, in these degenerate 
days, exhaust their energies by 
hurling satin shoes at the retreat- 
ing but triumphant bridegroom. 


“Lo, how the woman once was wooed! 
Forth leapt the savage from his lair, 

He felled her, and to’ nuptials rude 

He dragged her, bleeding, by the hair. 
From that to Chloe’s dainty wiles, 

And Portia’s dignified consent, 

What distance ? ” 


Ay, so great a. distance, that we 
Westerns can scarcely recognise in 
the modern rite of holy Mother 
Church the root from which it 
sprang; but in the East, that 


treasury of antiquities, we find the 
Stages in the 


long road which 





separates the two extremes clearly 
marked out, and still serving as 
halting-places for the people who 
are perpetually marching onwards 
to a higher goal. The Kirghis, 
for instance, are still at the end 
only of the first lap in the race. 
The wild savagery of the primi- 
tive assault has disappeared, and 
a preliminary understanding _ be- 
tween the friends of the bride 
and her suitors has been arrived 
at, but still the prize has to be 
won by capture; and so on the 
wedding day the bride mounts a 
swift horse and starts from the 
door of her father’s tent, pursued 
by all the young men who make 
pretensions to her hand. The one 
who catches her clrims her as his 
own; and as, in addition to the 
protecting fleetness of her horse, 
she has the right of defending her- 
self with her whip against unwel- 
come suitors, the invariable result 
follows that the favoured lover is 
the successful one. 

On a par with these dwellers in 
the desert are certain tribes of 
Lolos of Western China, among 
whom it is customary for the bride, 
on the wedding morning, to perch 
herself on the highest branch of a 
large tree, while the elder female 
members of her family cluster on 
the lower limbs, armed with sticks. 
When all are duly stationed, the 
bridegroom clambers up the tree, 
assailed on all sides. by blows, 
pushes, and pinches from the dow- 
agers; and it is not until he has 
broken through their fence and 
captured the bride, that he is al- 
lowed to carry her off. Similar 
difficulties assail the bridegroom 
among the Mongolian . Koraks, 
who are in the habit of celebrating 
their marriages in large tents, di- 
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vided into numerous separate but 
communicating compartments. At 
a given signal, so soon as the guests 
are assembled, the bride starts off 
through the compartments, follow- 
ed by her wooer, while the women 
of the encampment throw every 
possible impediment in his way, 
‘‘tripping up his unwary feet, 
holding down the curtains to pre- 
vent his passage, and applying wil- 
low and alder switches unmerci- 
fully as he stoops to raise them.”’ 
As with the maiden on the horse, 
and the virgin on the tree-top, 
the Korak bride is_ invariably 
captured, however much the pos- 
sibilities of escape may be in her 
favour. 

The capture assumes another 
and a commoner form among other 
Lolo tribes of China, by whom 
the rite is ordinarily spread over 
several days. During this long- 
drawn-out function, alternate feast- 
ing and lamentation are the order 
of the day—a kind of antiphonal 
chant being kept up at intervals 
between the parents and their 
daughter. 


“A crisis of tearfulness ensues, 
when suddenly the brothers, cousins, 
and friends of the husband burst upon 
the scene with tumult and loud shout- 
ing, seize the almost distraught maid, 
place her pick-a-back on the shoulders 
of the best man, carry her hurriedly 
and violently away, and mount her on 
a horse, which gallops off to her new 
home. Violence is rather more than 
simulated ; for though the male friends 
of the bride only repel the attacking 
party with showers of flour and wood- 
ashes, the attendant virgins are armed 
with sticks, which they have the full- 
est liberty to wield.” ! 


Traces of the same primitive 
custom are observable in the mar- 
riages of the Miao tribes in south- 
western China. The women of 
one tribe, without waiting for the 


attack, simulated or otherwise, of 
their wooers, go through the wed. 
ding ceremonies, such as they are, 
with dishevelled hair and naked 
feet. Other branches of the same 
people dispense with every form of 
marriage rite. With the retum 
of each spring the marriageable 
lads and lasses erect a ‘‘ devil’s 
staff,’’ or May-poie, decked with 
ribbons and flowers, and dance 
round it to the tune of the men’s 
castanets. Choice is made by the 
young men of the particular maids 
who take their fancy, and if these 
reciprocate the admiration of their 
wooers, the pairs stray off to the 
neighbouring hills and valleys for 
the enjoyment of a short honey- 
moon, after which the husbands 
seek out their brides’ parents, and 
agree as to the amount in kind 
which they shall pay them as com- 
pensation for the loss of their 
daughters. Among other clans 
the young people repair to the 
hillsides in the ‘‘ leaping month,” 
and play at catch with coloured 
balls adorned with long strings. 
The act of tying two balls to- 
gether, with the consent of the 
owners of both, is considered a 
sufficient preliminary for the same 
kind of a/ fresco marriage as that 
just described. In the province 
of Kwang-se a kind of official sane- 
tion is given to these spontaneous 
alliances. The young men and 
women of the neighbouring abori- 
ginal tribes assemble on a given 
day in the courtyards of the pre- 
fects’ yamuns, and seat themselves 
on the ground, the men on one 
side of the yards and the women 
on the other. As his inclination 
suggests, each young man crosses 
over and seats himself by the lady 
of his choice. He then, in the 
words of the Chinese’ historian, 
‘¢ breathes into her mouth ; ”’ and if 





1 Travels and Researches in the Interior of China. By E. C. Baber. 
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this attention is accepted in good 
part, the couple pair off without 
more ado. The act thus described 
is probably that of kissing; but as 
that form of salutation is entirely 
unknown among the Chinese, the 
historian is driven to describe it 
by a circumlocution. 

In the province of Yunnan the 
native tribes have adopted much 
of the Chinese ceremonial, though 
they still preserve some of their 
peculiar customs. By these people 
much virtue is held to be in the 
bath taken by the bride on her 
wedding morning, and in the unctu- 
ous anointment of her whole body 
with rose-maloes which succeeds 
the ablution. But among the 
Kakhyens on the Burmese frontier, 
the relics of capture become again 
conspicuous. When the day which 
is to make a Kakhyen young man 
and maiden one arrives, 


“five young men and girls set out 
from the bridegroom's village to that 
of the bride, where they wait till 
nightfall in a neighbouring house. 
At dusk the bride is brought thither 
by one of the stranger girls, as it 
were, without the knowledge of her 
parents, and told that these men have 
come to claim her. They all set out 
at once for the bridegroom's village. 
In the morning the bride is placed 
under a closed canopy outside the 
bridegroom’s house. Presently there 
arrives a party of young men from 
her village, to search, as they say, for 
one of their girls who has been stolen. 
They are invited to look under the 
canopy, and bidden, if they wish, to 
take the girl away; but they reply, 
‘It is well; let her remain where 
she is,’ "1 


This practice is identical with the 
custom which prevailed among the 
Maoris of New Zealand before 
they learned from our countrymen 
that there were other and more 
civilised ways of entering the state 
of matrimony. 
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The Le people of Hainan, like 
the Soligas of India and the 
Kookies of Chittagong, have no 
marriage ceremony. A mutual in- 
clination is all that is considered 
necessary to constitute a union, 
though supreme importance is at- 
tached to the outward and visible 
sign of the contract. The man, to 
mark the bride as his own, tattoos 
her face with a pattern which may 
be described as his coat of arms, 
it being the insignia of his fam- 
ily; and with the same tracery 
he covers her hands. 

Among the lowland Formosans 
there is an approach in some mat- 
ters to the Chinese ritual. The 
happy pair constitute themselves 
man and wife by pouring out liba- 
tions to heaven and earth, and 
by worshipping at their ancestral 
shrines; but in the preliminary 
stage they are unhampered by any 
such civilised custom. The young 
man having fixed his affections on 
a particular maid, serenades her 
with all the music at his command, 
and she, if she favours his suit, 
allows herself to be enticed by the 
melody into his company, remind- 
ing one of the ‘lutte lyrique... 
entre les chanteurs du marié et ceux 
de la mariée,’’ described by George 
Sand in her account of the marriage 
of French peasants in Berry. But 
after the manner of the Turko- 
mans, so soon as the marriage cere- 
mony is over the bride returns to 
her father’s house, and the husband 
is only permitted to hold commu- 
nication with her by stealth, going 
at nightfall to her home, and re- 
turning at early dawn, until he has 
reached the age of forty, or until 
her first child is born. After 
either of these events she assumes 
her natural place as mistress of his 
household. 

Although one and all of these 





1 Mandalay to Momsen. By John Anderson, M.D. 1876. 
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customs are held in supreme 
contempt by orthodox Chinamen, 
they themselves preserve in their 
marriage rites many traces of the 
ancient usage which these symbol- 
ise. For instance, a Chinese groom 
always sends a company of men 
for his bride, and very commonly 
at night, as though to make his 
assault easier and a rescue more 
difficult, as used to be the case in 
Sweden, where marriages were com- 
monly celebrated at .night and 
under the protection of armed 
men. But at the foundation of the 
Chinese marriage code is the law 
which forbids a man to marry a 
bride of the same surname as him- 
self. As each surname is supposed 
to represent a clan, this law of ex- 
ogamy points backwards to a time 
when even the ceremonial China- 
man captured his bride from a 
foreign tribe, as possibly the exist- 
ence of female infanticide may be 
a reflection of a time when the 
Chinese found their daughters 
objects of attack and their sons 
sources of strength. It is a sug- 
gestive fact also, that the symbol 
representing the word Sing—a 
‘* tribe, clan, or surname’’—is com- 
posed of two parts, which mean 
*¢born of a woman.’’ This plainly 
has reference to a time before the 
institution of marriage, when, on 
account of promiscuity of inter- 
course, or of the custom of polyan- 
dry, kinship was reckoned through 
the females, and not through the 
males. Another feature among the 
Chinese, which may possibly point 
to a polyandrous origin, is the fact 
that, as among the Tamul and 
Telugu people of Southern India, 
paternal uncles are usually called 
fathers, the eldest being Pohfu or 
Tafu, ‘eldest father’’ or ‘‘ great 
father,’’ and the younger Shuhfu, 
or ‘‘ younger father.’’ But a still 


further piece of evidence is fur- 
nished by the circumstance that 
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cousins are called Z’ang hiung-t;, 
or ‘‘ home brothers,”’ showing that 
the sons of brothers were at one 
time reckoned as brothers to each 
other. 

As, howeyer, orthodox Chinese 
history begins at a period when the 
rites of marriage were in full force, 
it is only by these faint echoes of 
a still earlier period that we can 
trace back the ritualistic Chinaman 
to the level of less civilised races, 
But even in Chinese history we 
find references to ancient sages 
whose mothers’ names only were 
recognised, their fathers’ being un- 
known even to tradition. In this 
difficulty, the annalists have had 
resort to the deus ex machina, 
commonly produced to explain any 
fact unintelligible to them, and 
tell us that to miracle must be as- 
cribed the event which has drop- 
ped out of history. Thus Fuh-he 
(B.C. 2852-2737), the legendary 
founder of Chinese civilisation, is 
said to have been conceived in 
consequence of his mother tread- 
ing in the footstep of a god when 
wandering on an island in a west- 
ern river. But it was by this 
fatherless Fuh-he that. the mar- 
riage rite was, according to tra- 
dition, first instituted; and the 
light in which it was anciently re- 
garded may be gathered from the 
symbols which at an early period 
were adopted to express the words 
signifying ‘‘to marry’’ as applied 
respectively to the marriage of the 
man and of the woman. The man 
is said to 7s’ his bride—that is to 
say, in accordance with the gloss 
put on the expression by the sym- 
bol, ‘‘ to seize on the woman ;”’ while 
the lady is said to X7a, or ‘* woman 
the household’’ of her husband. 

The ceremonies employed in 
Chinese marriages differ widely in 
the various provinces and districts. 
In all, however, a ‘‘ go-between” 
is engaged to find, in the first in- 
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stance, a fitting bride for the would- 
be bridegroom; to conduct the 
preliminary proceedings of bring- 
ing the parents to terms; and to 
see to the casting of the horoscopes 
and the exchange of presents. 
The gifts presented are of infinite 
variety ; but in almost every case a 
goose and a gander, the recognised 
emblems of conjugal fidelity, figure 
conspicuously among the offerings 
made by the bridegroom. The 
choice of these birds is so strange, 
that one is apt to consider it as 
one of the peculiar outcomes of 
the topsy-turvy Chinese mind, 
which regards the left hand as the 
place of honour, and the stomach 
as the seat of the intellect. But 
this is not quite so; for we find 
from George Sand that at the 
marriage of French peasants in 
Berry, a goose was commonly borne 
in the bridegroom’s procession. 


“Pres de lui,” writes the authoress, 
“ce porteur de thyrse fleuri et euru- 
bané, c’est un expert porte-broche, 
car, sous les feuillages, il y une oie 
embrochée qui fait tout l’objet de la 
ceremonie; autour de lui sont les 
porteurs des présents, et les chanteurs 
fins, c’est-a-dire habiles et savants, 
qui vont avoir maille a partir avec 
ceux de la mariée.” 


For several days before the 
wedding the Chinese bride and 
her companions go through the 
form of uttering cries and lamen- 
tations at the prospect of the fate 
in store for her; but it may be 
safely assumed that 


“What she thinks from what she'll say, 
Lies far as Scotland from Cathay.” 


And certainly, as a rule, on 
the marriage-morn no traces of 
grief mar the features of the 
victim. So soon as the arrival 


of the ‘‘ best man”’ is announced, 
a large red silk wrapper is thrown 
over the bride’s head and face, 
and thus veiled she is conducted 
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by the ‘‘best man” to the wed- 
ding sedan-chair in waiting. 
Accompanied by music, and’ 
escorted by forerunners and 
followers, she is carried to ‘the 
door of her new house. As the 
chair stops, the bridegroom comes 
out and taps the door with his 
fan, upon which it is opened by 
the bridesmaids, who help the 
bride to alight. She is not, how- 
ever, allowed to enter the house 
in the ordinary way, but is carried 
across the threshold on the back 
of a servant, and over a charcoal 
fire. The act of carrying her into 
the house, wrapped in her red silk 
covering, suggests the idea that 
the practice may be a survival of 
some such custom as that still 
in vogue on such occasions among 
the Khonds of Orissa. On this 
point General Campbell, in his 
‘ Personal Narrative of Service in 
Khondistan,’ writes :— 

“IT saw a man bearing away upon 
his back something enveloped in an 
ample covering of scarlet cloth; he 
was surrounded by twenty or thirty 
young fellows, and by them protected 
from the desperate attacks made 
upon him by. a party of young 
women. On seeking an explanation 
of this novel scene, I was told that 
the man had just been married, and 
his precious burden was his blooming 
bride, whom he was conveying to his 
own village.” 


What may be the meaning ‘of 
lifting the bride over a charcoal fire 
it is difficult to say. It has been 
suggested that it may either be an 
act of purification, or the fire may 
possibly have been originally in- 
tended to serve as a bar against 
the rescuing force, and to prevent 
the possibility of escape on the 
part of the bride. But having once 
been safely deposited in the re- 
ception hall, the lady prostrates 
herself before her husband, and 
submits to have her red veil lifted 
by her lord with a fan—a custom 
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which, again, finds a parallel among 
the peasants of Berry, where, we 
are told, ‘‘On assayait trois jeunes 
filles avec la mariée sur un banc, 
on les couvrait d’un drap, et, sans 
les toucher autrement qu’avec une 
petite baguette, le marié devait, 
du premier coup d’ceil, deviner et 
désigner sa femme.’’ Worshipping 
heaven, earth, and their ancestors, 
followed by a mutual pledge in 
wine, completes the ceremony, 
after which, among the well-to-do 
classes, the young people take up 
their abode in the household of 
the husband’s parents. In some 
parts of the Canton province, 
however, it is the custom, as also 
among the Formosans, for the 
bride to return to her father’s 
house immediately on the con- 
clusion of the marriage ceremony. 
In such cases the husband is for 
three years only allowed to gain 
stolen interviews with his wife, 
and it is only at the end of that 
period that she becomes part of 
his household. 

The adoption of these more per- 
missive forms of marriage has had 
the unexpected effect of encourag- 
ing young girls to protest against 
the evils arising from the prevail- 
ing system of concubinage, by re- 
belling against marriage altogether, 
and the result has been the for- 
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mation in parts of the Canton 
province of large and increasing 
anti-matrimonial associations. 


“The existence of the Amazonian 
League has long been known, but as 
to its rules and the number of its 
members, no definite information has 
come to hand. It is composed of 
young widows and marriageable girls, 
Dark hints are given as to the methods 
used to escape matrimony. The sud- 
den demise of betrothed husbands, or 
the abrupt ending of the newly mar- 
ried husband's career, suggest unlaw- 
ful means for dissolving the bonds,” 


Even when compelled to submit 
to marriage, ‘‘they still maintain 
their powers of will. It is a 
common saying that when a man 
marries a Sai-tsin woman, he makes 
up his mind to submit to her de- 
mands. The same characteristics 
are said to prevail among the 
women of Loong-Kong, the next 
large town to the south, one of 
their demands being that the hus- 
band must go to the wife’s home 
to live, or else live without her 
company.’ The effect produced 
by this petticoat rebellion upon 
local society has been to reduce it 
to its original elements—a _ con- 
dition of things which, in the old 
world, would have suggested the 
necessity of marriage by capture 
in its most primitive form. 
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The Long Putt. 


THE LONG PUTT. 
A GOLFING SONG, 
Tune—* Last May a Braw Wooer.” 


You may drive from the tee both straight and far 

Down the course, and keep steadily to it, 

But unless you can lay your long putts dead, 

In the end you are certain to rue it, to rue it-— 
In the end you are certain to rue it. 


You may loft in the sand and be little the worse, 

For your third may be up on the green, 

And then if you lay your long putt dead, 

The result will remain to be seen, to be seen— 
The result will remain to be seen. 


You may play one off two with a jaunty air, 

As you feel that the hole you have earned, 

When your enemy lays his long putt dead, 

And so may the tables be turned, be turned— 
And so may the tables be turned. 


And when you've to play the old ‘‘ two more,’’ 

A change may come over the scene, 

If you manage to lay your long putt dead, 

And be like as you lie on the green, on the green— 
And be like as you lie on the green. 


Though long steady swiping is good in its way, 

Yet it isn’t by any means all ; 

For unless you can lay your long putts dead, 

Your chances, believe me, are small, are small— 
Your chances, believe me, are small. 


Whoever this maxim doth best carry out, 

Is safe in the long-run to win ; 

For if you can lay all your long putts dead 

In the round, some are sure to go in, to go in— 
In the round, some are sure to go in. 
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THE OLD 


Tue first wave of the new tide 
of literature which this so-called 
‘beginning of the publishing sea- 
son’ brings forth has floated up a 
curious collection of little books 
upon the table of the Old Saloon. 
One of the said books, indeed, is 
big enough in outward form ; but 
notwithstanding, they are all little 
books, books of a character zn- 
time—nay, intimissime—best to 
be appreciated by genuine lovers 
of literature, to whom the names 
of the writers will at the very 
first introduce these gentle pro- 
ductions as something dear. No 
vulgar vigorousness of life, no bold 
remark, no daring theory, noth- 
ing audacious or even robust is 
in them—they are alike in char- 
acter, in playfulness, in kindness, 
the utterances of men to whom the 
world is glad to listen at moments 
when the world is not with them. 
It is curious to receive at the be- 
ginning of a new season a little 
handful of such delicate literature, 
which is, indeed, scarcely to be 
called literature, but rather per- 
sonal revelations, unveilings of 
exquisite corners of actual life, 
the most familiar confidences of 
minds very different, yet alike in 
eminence and fame, and in the 
faculty of saying what they have 
to say with the voice of genius. 
One at least of these books must 
be discussed with particular ten- 
derness in this place, where the 
manly humorous countenance, the 
gigantic form, the easy yet spark- 
ling flow of Thackeray’s friendly 
talk have been known. He was 
not one of ‘Maga’s’ band, perhaps 
less by his own will than by stress 
of circumstance—but one of her 
guests, admired and beloved ; and 


SALOON. 


here where his letters lie his hand 
has rested, his kind voice has 
spoken. We are afraid that 
he did not love Scotland, nor 
Edinburgh. There is a satirical 
mention in one of his letters of 
the audience of three hundred 
which assembled to hear his lec- 
tures in a city which ought to 
have appreciated better one of the 
greatest writers of his time. But 
whatever frets there might be in 
his public reception there was 
none here, among those who had 
the privilege of meeting Thackeray, 
Never was there a nature more 
friendly, a heart more open to all 
the charities. We do not know 
whether most to lament or rejoice 
that his life has not been, as has 
happened to most of his contem- 
poraries, made into a book. Every- 
thing we are allowed to hear of 
him increases the friendliness and 
tenderness with which we regard 
him. A biography does not al- 
ways produce this effect. His 
great competitor Dickens has 
been written to death, so that his 
name conveys a certain effect of 
weariness to the mind of the 
reader ; but our interest in Thack- 
eray is as lively as ever it was. 
To be sure Dickens saved up his 
genius for his books, and his let- 
ters are commonplace, and _ possess 
no innate attractions. On the 
other hand, we may regret that, so 
long as it is impossible to defend a 
beloved memory from such inade- 
quate biographical notices as that 
written by Mr Anthony Trollope, 
or from fragmentary publications 
perhaps not always so agreeable as 
this,' a gifted daughter, a still 
more gifted (in this branch of 
literature) son-in-law, has not set 
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forth modestly and with reticence 
some fuller image of the man. 

The publication of such a col- 
lection of letters as those addressed 
by Thackeray to Mrs Brookfield 
will always, no doubt, create a 
difference of opinion. That the 
writer had not the remotest in- 
tention. or thought of writing for 
any eyes but hers to whom they 
were addressed, is a fact which 
works both ways, making them 
at once more sacred—and more apt 
to convey to the public which al- 
ready knows so much of him, the 
man at his very best. Should 
they then be treasured up by the 
‘‘dear lady’’ to whose life they 
have added a crown, kept in her 
holiest of holies, guarded from 
every vulgar eye? Yes. Or shall 
she place them tenderly, with a 
little pang in severing herself from 
the sole possession, yet a higher 
impulse of pleasure in the con- 
sciousness that the spectacle of 
this delightful spirit, so playful, 
so tender, so true, making head 
with pathetic cheerfulness through 
a life overshadowed with trouble, 
will do good to all who behold it? 
Surely yes! The two affirmatives 
are contradictory, we must allow; 
and so must all genuine feeling be 
on the subject. One thing is cer- 
tain: that there is not a word print- 
ed here which will make those who 
love Thackeray love him less—noth- 
ing which detracts from the bright- 
ness of his memory, or represents 
him to us in any aspect which di- 
minishes our respect. And it is 
curious, considering how very little 
help we have had in forming our 
€stimate of the man, to note what 
a distinct idea of him has been 
formed in most minds. We say 
these letters are true in every 
respect to his character. How do 
we know? there has been no ex- 
position, sanctioned or otherwise, 
of his character—nobody has 


turned out his drawers and waste- 
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paper baskets to find out what 
little imperfections there might be 
in him: nobody has declared him 
a hero or a saint. The world 
has been left to divine the man 
from his books, from the senti- 
ments of his peers, from such frag- 
ment of personal revelation as 
may have dropped unwittingly 
into the records of the Newcomes 
or Pendennises. Yet so real is 
the conception thus formed, that 
nobody will read the letters to 
Mrs_ Brookfield without saying, 
How like Thackeray! how unmis- 
takable, how true to the nature 
of the man! This is a remark- 
able triumph of genuine character 
and its powers of impressing itself 
upon the general imagination. Of 
very few men among Thackeray’s 
contemporaries could the same 
thing be said. Who could identify 
a letter of Dickens’s without the 
signature, or recognise it as true 
to him (or care)? But there is 
scarcely one of the letters now be- 
fore us in which we do not see the 
writer, with all his tender devices 
to please, his playful self-ridicule, 
the affectionate jest which is more 
flattering than any compliment, 
the momentary manly gravity, the 
profound feeling, the irrepressible 
fun. There are faults in every 
man, and so no doubt there were 
jn Thackeray. He says laughingly 
that he himself is a snob like the 
rest, and perhaps there is just a 
gleam of pleasure in the repetition 
of fine names, or at least in the 
list of engagements which he now 
and then gives. The more vul- 
gar-minded the reader, the more 
certain he will be of this; but 
we do not address ourselves in 
the Old Saloon to the vulgar- 
minded, but to the gentle reader, 
the courteous, him to whom all 
who love their art address them- 
selves, and to those who were the 
poet’s chosen audience, Donne gue 
hanno intelligenza damore. To 
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these, no doubt, Mrs Brookfield’s 
publication will be fully justified ; 
as would also have been the non- 
publication of this delightful cor- 
respondence had it occurred to her 
in that light. As it is, we are the 
gainers. 

The letters here collected were 
begun in 1847, when Thackeray 
was a young but already much- 
tried man, his house broke up, his 
young wife lost to him in the 
hopeless malady which never light- 
ened during his whole life, and his 
little children absent. Never man 
more needed the wholesome con- 
solation of a friendly fireside to 
which he could turn when he 
pleased, sure of finding sympathy 
and understanding. He secured 
this refuge for his heart in the 
newly-formed household of his 
friend the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, 
a college comrade, himself of great 
intellectual gifts and remarkable 
character, and whose young wife 
possessed the beauty, charm, and 
sympathetic sweetness which will 
never cease to be more dear to man 
than any amount-of intellect. A 
little alarmed, as she tells us, at first 
sight of the friend whom her hus- 
band had already recognised as one 
of the finest geniuses of the time, 
the young lady was not long of 
finding in Thackeray the qualities 
that women love. His sad story 
must have roused all her sympa- 
thies to begin with. He was not 
then the admired and applauded 
author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ but a lit- 
erary man struggling with difficul- 
ties, not yet very well known, the 
Chevalier Titmarsh, the contrib- 
utor to ‘Punch,’ an aspirant for 
fame—which it was still possible 
might never confer upon him the 
eminence which was his due. He 
was at the sane time hungering 
for sympathy and kindness, a man 


. heavily wounded, yet doing his 


best to smile in the face of fate, 
and keep a jest, or at least a gleam 


of fun and frolic, between him and 
despair. He caught at once, it 
would seem, at the brotherly access 
afforded him inte this new home, 
and would come and pour out his 
burdened heart to the charming 
and gentle woman in her pretty 
room, with a relief and consolation 
such as women only have the 
power of giving to such men. 
By degrees Thackeray invested 
with a reverential worship this 
kind and sweet companion of so 
many domestic meetings. He 
found in her not only a sister 
but a gentle goddess, the ‘‘ dear 
lady’’ for whom no familiarity 
diminished his tender respect. In 
all his banter and merriment that 
respect never fails. The free-and- 
easy manners which unfortunately 
find favour in the eyes of the 
present generation perhaps scarce- 
ly existed forty years ago: but 
Thackeray at least never ceased to 
be the chivalrous admirer, the true 
knight, to whom his lady’s name 
was ever to be spoken with honour, 
and never to be associated with 
any possible derogation from these 
mild yet ethereal heights. 

It is common to say that friend- 
ship between a man and a woman is 


_athing impossible. This book, as 


also another which has to be con- 
sidered after it, proves the foolish- 
ness (not to add also the vulgarity) 
of such an assertion. Without 
going so far as the late rector of 
Lincoln, who declared that delicate 
relationship to be the only friend- 
ship, the flower and climax of alk 
others—it would be adding a great 
deal to the burdens of humanity 
were it to be forbidden to men and 
women to form any ties but those 
of the one arbitrary love, which 
assumes that name as if it alone 
had the power of inspiring the 
heart. It is a pity that we can- 
not have its reality recognised 
once for all, as this volume might 
well help in doing: and teach the 
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world to allow that this affection- 
ate tie is no figment, but a thing 
that in many cases wears a great 
deal better, and is often a more 
solid consolation than the ostenta- 
tious chief of human sentiments: 
but prejudice is too strong even 
for experience, and we doubt 
whether in any general sense this 
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sanction will ever be _ frankly 
given. 

Here is a delightful epitome— 
we are not told if it ever was 
printed—of this delightful friend- 
ship. It is sent with a prefatory 
note—‘‘I was making this dog- 
gerel instead of writing my ‘ Punch’ 
this morning.” 


«Tis one o’clock, the boy from ‘Punch’ is sitting in the passage here— 
It used to be the hour of iunch at Portman Street near Portman Squeer ; 
Oh stupid little printer’s boy, I cannot write, my head is queer, 

And all my foolish brains employ in thinking of a lady dear. 

It was but yesterday, and on my honest word it seems a year, 

As yet that person was not gone, as yet I saw that lady dear. 

She’s left us now, my boy, and all this town, this life, is blank and drear. 
Thou printer’s devil in the hall, didst ever see my lady dear ? 

You’d understand, you little knave, I think, if you could only see her, 
Why now I look so glum and grave for losing of this lady dear. 

A lonely man I am in life, my business is to joke and jeer, 

A lonely man without a wife, God took from me a lady dear. 

A friend I had and at his side—the story dates from seven long year— 
One day I.found a blushing bride, a tender Jady kind and dear, 

They took me in, they pitied me, they gave me kindly words and cheer, 
A kinder welcome who shall see, than yours, oh friend and lady dear?” 


‘‘The rest is wanting,” he writes 
at the end,—with his laugh that 
always comes after the tear. But 
there is enough to reveal all 
Thackeray, and the kind house 
behind with its ever-open door. 

He goes on giving revelations 
of himself, lavishing himself in a 
hundred pleasant pictures—some- 
times grave, generally with that 
playful ridicule of his making 
himself a little absurd (but ten- 
derly, not really to lose any inter- 
est, rather to gain in the process, 
for he is affectionate to himself 
also, and loves Titmarsh), putting 
in pleasant backgrounds to the big 
professedly unheroic figure, pictures 
of Spa and its miniature mountain, 
of Paris and its assemblies, of Ox- 
ford, wherever he may be. And 
he does like, there is no reason to 
deny it, to quote all his engage- 
ments, to show what fine company 
he is in. Why should a man dis- 
guise it? There is no harm in 
dining at the Embassy, in going 
to all the great houses, any more 
than in dining with Mr Brown 





and Mr Jones, and ending off with 
Mrs Perkins’s little ball. ‘*Isn’t it 
curious to think—that there are 
people who would give their -ears 
or half their income to go to these 
fine places?’’ he allows himself to 
say once. Well, and it is very 
true—nothing could be more true. 
And it pleases the good people 
who love him that he should be 
so popular, and invited every- 
where. But of what he did and 
thought on less showy occasions 
the record is very full. He will 
take himself with the tear in his 
eye and a mind full of despond- 
ency, and read himself a cheerful 
sermon, such as turns the clouds 
into red and gold. He will rouse 
himself by generous delight in an- 
other to noble emulation. ‘‘ Have 
you read Dickens ?’’ he says ; ‘*oh, 
it is charming! brave Dickens! 
It has some of his very prettiest 
touches—those inimitable Dick- 
ens touches which make such a 
great man of him; and the read- 
ing of the book (is it ‘ Copperfield’ ?) 
has done another author a great 
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deal of good. . . . It has put me 
on my mettle [metal is how Thack- 
eray spells the word, but the print- 
er objects], for ah! madame, all 
the mettle was out of me, and I 
have been dreadfully and curiously 
cast down this month past. . . . It 
has put me on my mettle and made 
me feel I must do something, that 
I have fame and name and family 
to support.’’ This was written 
while he was working at ‘ Penden- 
nis,’ and by no means always pleased 
with the result. There are many 
charming little bits about ‘ Penden- 
nis,’ about those delightful scenes in 
the beginning of that work, where 
poor young Arthur falls in love with 
the Fotheringay. We are aware 
that to many it is very agreeable 
to hear an author prattle about 
the creations of his imagination as 
if they were as substantial to him 
as to us: but for our own part we 
prefer to see him among real things 
and real men. Here, for instance, 
he is like the giant in the story, 
recovering himself from fanciful 
evils by a fall into the real, 
Anteus touching the earth. 


“My DEAR PeRsons,—After lying 
in bed till you had reached Clifton, 
exceeding melancholy from want of 
sleep, shall [I tell you what it was 
dissipated my blue-devils? As I was 
going towards London, the postman 
¢topped me in the street and asked 
me if I could take my letters, which 
he handed to me. One was an opera 
box, which I sent off to Mrs M. for 
to-morrow, and one was a letter from 
an attorney, demanding instantly £112 
for that abominable Irish railway ; 
and in presence of this real calamity, 
all the sentimental ones vanished 
straight. I began to think how I 
must raise the money—how I must 
go to work, nor be shilly-shallying 
any longer; and with this real care 
staring me in the. face, I began to 
forget imaginary grievances, and to 
think about going to work immedi- 
ately, and how for the next three 
months [ must screw and save in 
order to pay off the money. And this 


is the way, ma’am, that the grim 
duties of the world push the soft 
feelings aside; we've no time to be 
listening to their little meek - petitions 
and tender home-prattle in presence 
of the imperative Duty, who says, 
‘Come, come, no more of this here; 
get to work, Mister.’ And so we go 
and join the working gang, behind 
which Necessity marches, cracking 
his whip. This metaphor has not 
been worked so completely as it might 
be, but it means that I am resolved 
to go to work directly. So, being de- 
termined on this, I went off at once 
tothe Star and Garter at Richmond, 
and dined with those two nice women 
and their husbands—viz., the Strutts 
and Romillys. We had every sort of 
luxury for dinner, and afterwards 
talked about‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pen- 
dennis’ almost incessantly (though I 
declare I led away the conversation 
at least ten times, but they would 
come back), so that the evening was 
uncommonly pleasant.” 


The delightful force of the reso- 
lution to work, which leaves him 
free with a lightened mind to go 
off to Richmond to dinner, is a 
most happy touch. He is in the 
City next day, however, to see how 
much money he has got, and finds 
he will have ‘‘but eight pounds 
over for the rest of the month,” 
when he has paid the sum owing. 
‘‘Isn’t thas pleasant? Well, but 
I know how to raise some,’’ he adds, 
with all his cheerfulness restored. 

And here is another most touch- 
ing historical incident—historical 
of himself, as the most of us can 
be who have lived to a befitting 
age, and can look back and see 
the epochs, each perhaps with some 
little background and_ pictorial 
dramatic accessories, shaping them- 
selves out from the level of life. 


“As Iam waiting to see Mr Bul- 
lar, I find an old Review with an 
advertisement in it containing a great 
part of an article I wrote about Field- 
ing in 1840 in the ‘Times.’ Perhaps 
madame will like to see it and Mr 
Williams. My wife was just sicken- 
ing at that moment. I wrote it at 
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Margate, where I had taken her, and 
used to walk out three miles to a 
little bowling-green and write there 
in an arbour—coming home and won- 
dering what was the melancholy op- 
pressing the poor little woman. The 
‘Times’ gave me five guineas for the 
article. I recollect I thought it rather 
shabby pay; and twelve days after it 
appeared in the paper, my poor little 
wife's malady showed itself. How 
queer it is to be carried back all of a 
sudden to that time and all that be- 
longed to it, and read this article over! 
doesn’t the apology for Fielding read 
like an apology for somebody else too? 
God help us! what a deal of cares, and 
pleasures, and struggles, and happiness 
I have had since that day in the little 
sunshiny arbour, where, with scarcely 
any money in my pocket and two 
little children—I was writing this 
notice about Fielding!” 

There are probably many people 
whom this affecting reminiscence 
will set thinking of steps in their 
own career scarcely less memorable. 
There is a softening effect in dis- 
tance, which takes the pain out 
of such memories, and makes the 
pathos sweet. And yet it would 
scarcely be possible to imagine 
anything more forlorn than this 
young man, writing his article, 
sadly wondering what his life was 
coming to, with his two babies and 
his empty purse, and the wife who 
was worse than dead. But if 
he broke down at all, it was 
but for a moment. The patient 
cheerfulness in him, always ready 
to smile when he could,—to thank 
God for the good rather than re- 
proach Him with the evil, which 
is a method more practised in these 
later days—is always delightful to 
see: and his sympathies were al- 
ways with the cheerful and patient. 
The death of Horace Smith, ‘‘ that 
good, serene, old man, who went 
out of this world in charity with 
all in it,’ leads him to talk of 
those who. possess ‘‘ the precious, 
natural quality of love which is 
awarded to some lucky minds such 





as these,——Charles Lambs, and one 
or two more in our trade.”” ‘*To 
many among the parsons, I 
think,’’ he adds, ‘‘to a friend of 
yours by the name of Makepeace, 
perhaps, but not unalloyed to this 
one. O God, purify it, and make 
my heart clean.” The thing for 
which he had no pity and little 
understanding, was what he calls 
‘*a blasphemous asceticism.’’ He 
could not tolerate to hear the 
beauty and joy of nature under- 
valued, both charity and compre- 
hension failing him where this 
master-evil showed itself. 


«What we see here of this world is 
but an expression of God's will, so to 
speak—a beautiful earth and sea and 
sky, beautiful affections and sorrows, 
wonderful changes and developments 
of creation: suns rising, stars shining, 
birds singing, clouds and shadows 
changing and fading, people loving 
each other, smiling and’ crying, the 
multiplied phenomena of nature mul- 
tiplied in fact and in fancy, in art and 
in science, in every way that a man’s 
intellect or education or imagination 
can be brought to bear. And who is 
to say that we are to ignore all this; 
or not value them or love them be- 
cause there is another unknown world 
yet to come? Why, that unknown 
future world is but a manifestation of 
God Almighty’s will, and a develop- 
ment of nature neither more nor less 
than this in which we are, and an 
angel glorified or a sparrow in a gut- 
ter are equally parts of His creation. 
The light upon all the saints in 
heaven is just as much and no more 
God's work as the sun which shall 
shine to-morrow upon this infinites- 
imal spark of creation, and under 
which I shall read, please God, a let- 
ter from my kindest lady and friend. 
About my future state | don’t know 
—I leave it in the disposal of the 
awful Father; but for to-day I thank 
God that I can love you, and that you 
yonder, and others besides, are think- 
ing of me with a tender regard. Hal- 
lelujah may be greater in degree than 
this, but not in kind, and countless 
ages of stars may be blazing infinitely ; 
but you and | have a right to rejoice 
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and believe in our little part, and to 
trust in to-day as in to-morrow. God 
bless my dear lady and her husband. 
I hope you are asleep now, and I must 
go too, for the candles are just wink- 
ing out.” 


The warmth with which the 
writer is moved in this, half-in- 
dignant half-polemic, maintaining 
what constantly appears to such 
cheerful believers a new view, and 
altogether their own—moves us by 
its sincere enthusiasm at least. 
But after all it is not a new view: 
the beauty of the world inspired 
King David as well as Thackeray. 
And, on the other side, a greater 
poet than Thackeray has set be- 
fore us the mystery of a human 
soul to which all these lovely 
things bring no consolation, whom 
man delights not nor woman either. 
The optimist, like the pessimist, is 
too sure of the universal applica- 
tion of his faith. It is all the 
more charming, after this little 
flourish of silver trumpets, tune- 
ful and sweet, to find Thackeray 
engaging his friend Mr Brookfield 
(though that accomplished person 
does not carry too much of the 
priestly element about with him) 
to visit a poor lady in trouble. 
‘¢A word or two of kindness from 
a black coat might make all the 
difference to her,’’ hesays. ‘*I am 
going out myself to laugh, talk, 
and, to the best of my ability, 
soothe and cheer her; but the pro- 
fessional man is the best, depend 
upon it.” It must be allowed, 
however, that all men, even the 
most philosophical, have always 
a softening conviction that the 
woman must have her priest what- 
ever happens. 

Such, amid a mass of lighter 
material, pretty scenes, prettier 
compliments, delightful jest and 
banter, invitations, acceptances, 
a hundred social meetings, is the 


present little batch of Thackeray’s | 


letters. He can_ scarcely sa 
‘¢Come and dine with me,” with- 
out adding something that is pure 
Thackeray—a tender little gibe, a 
laugh in which no bitterness is, 
Strange that he should have got 
—and deserved—the character of 
cynic in his books ; and that to the 
simple reader, amid all their mani- 
fold charms, there is a persistent 
turning inside out of human mo- 
tives and selfishness in those de- 
lightful works, which sometimes 
makes the heart sick. There is 
nothing of the kind here—not a 
drop of gall in the midst of the 
sweetness. 

Mr Ruskin is no cynic: his 
worst enemy, in the literary sense 
of the word, could not accuse him 
of so being; but it would be diffi- 
cult to say as much as we have 
just said of Thackeray in respect 
to the most amiable—nay, gush- 
ing—of the great art-critic’s beau- 
tiful books. He is always full 
of sweetness, but never without 
gall, and a very bitter drop. The 
hot and sudden wrath which dis- 
tinguishes such mild Apostles— 
which made even St John himself 
clamour, as never the sterner 
fisherman Peter thought of doing, 
for fire from heaven—is apt to 
flame up at a moment's notice 
in everything he says; and there 
is always an acrid tone in his 
hostilities, a peevish sharpness of 
incision, which makes every punc- 
ture tell. We have not, however, 
to deal here with wrath, or the 
utterance of wrath, except in 
the abstract cases of modern 
Italy, the doves of St Mark’s, 
or other subjects equally safe 
from sensation. It is again the 
correspondence of a man of genius 
with a female friend, a beloved 
lady, which is contained in this 
little book,' and it is a curious 
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chance which brings the two 
volumes together to the reader’s 
hands—who, however uncritical, 
will scarcely be able to avoid an 
involuntary comparison. For our 
own part we are obliged to say 
that the attitude of a man, to 
whom the object of his faithful 
admiration and confidence is al- 
ways madam and dear lady, is to 
ourselves much more attractive 
than that of him who babbles of 
his Susie, with a condescending 
descent into language fitted for her 
ears, until the venerable old lady 
learns to prattle of herself as 
Susie too, and to accept the oft- 
repeated assurance that she is 
only ten years old, only thirteen, 
just in her teens, a good little girl, 
and so forth. With all this Mr 
Ruskin professes a great deal 
of respect, and the editor of the 
little book a kind of adoration for 
the gentle heroine. We do not 
doubt for a moment that she is 
fully worthy of it. Her little 
notes about the scenery, the 
weather, and her favourite birds, 
are pretty reading, of the mildest 
gentle kind. But there is nothing 
more lowering, nothing more dan- 
gerous to a great man, or, let us 
say, a great writer, than the little 
circle of adulators which is so apt 
to grow round any distinguished 
person who will permit it, turning 
his greatness into folly. Mr Rus- 
kin has been specially liable to 
this misfortune. He is easily 
impressed, it would appear, by the 
devotion of his disciples, and ready 
in a grandmotherly way to think 
all his crowlings white. It is no 
doubt a very amiable weakness, 
which makes him receive and print, 
with grave admiration, as going 
quite beyond his own powers, the 
fantastic expositions of one of 
these gentlemen, in his last work 
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on Venice, and which throws such 
glamour in his eyes that the pretty 
pictures of his Francesca seems to 
him half divine; but it is a pity 
that the indiscriminating worship 
of these young persons should be 
allowed to open the sacred doors 
of their master’s retirement, and 
show us, not that Jove can nod, 
but that Apollo of the tuneful 
lyre can sometimes be very silly, 
and talk like any old woman. It is 
another of these fatal worshippers 
who has attained the priceless privi- 
lege of giving to mankind this small 
book. ‘*I count myself happy,” 
he says, ‘‘ to have been allowed to 
throw open to all wise and quiet 
souls the portals of this Armida’s 
garden, where there are no spells 
save those woven by love, and no 
magic save that of grace and kind- 
liness.’’ The appropriateness of the 
comparison will strike every reader. 
The Armida’s garden, in which a 
few very innocent and perfectly 
harmless old ladies of both sexes 
take their pretty walks abroad, and 
utter their guileless little nothings, 
may indeed be thrown open to its 
furthest corner without disturbing 
the most sensitive imagination. 
The old people bask in the sun, 
they utter soft endearments to each 
other, purring sweetly in a tranquil 
beatitude. They have nothing to 
say, and they say it very delight- 
fully to each other, with much 
mutual solace no doubt, in that 
calmed condition which they have 
attained. But what the public has 
to do with all this, or how we are 
to be benefited by Mr Ruskin’s 
caresses to his Susie, we altogether 
fail to perceive. That there must 
be bits of charming writing in 
everything which comes from the 
hand of such a master of English, 
there is no need to say: but the 
general effect is not complimentary- 
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either to Mr Ruskin or his cor- 
respondents. 

What a bad, cynical, cross- 
grained, ill-thinking, ill-speaking, 
coarse-mninded man was that great 
genius Jonathan Swift, once Dean 
of St Patrick’s! He was bitter, 
he was vain, he was vulgar, ar- 
rogant, pitiless. Yes. But when 
he wrote to that little friend of 
his, that gentle, vivacious Stella, 
who was either a much-injured 
lover and wife, or a tender, proud, 
much-beloved, dearest of all friends 
(if the authorities conld but make 
up their minds which—we for our 
part incline to the latter hypoth- 
esis), how the wrongness died out 
of the man! what a clear sky, 
twinkling with little stars, came 
out over his London lodgings! 
what a picture he makes writing 
in his nightgown, with a smile 
upon his face and the water in 
his eyes! The little language, 
with all its baby-vowels and fool- 
ishness, in the mouth of that 
violent, abusive Irishman! yet 
what tenderness it breathes, what 
fun, into what a world of life 
and action it introduces the dis- 
tant eager correspondent, with 
what reminiscences and_ tender 
images of herself is all the record 
filled! There is a long, a very 
long way between Dean Swift and 
Mr John Ruskin, and the little 
language, we suppose, does not tell 
when it is applied to an old lady, 
who is not a little girl, however 
much we may try to believe her 
so—and spoken by an old gentle- 
man, who has to look down a long 
way from his pedestal upon the 
worshippers kneeling, among whom 
his Susie is. ‘‘I got to-day your 


jovely letter of the 6th, but I 
never knew my Susie could be 
such a naughty little girl before, 
‘to burn her pretty story instead 
of sending it to me. ... Now, 
Susie, mind your’e to be a very 
good child while ,]’m away, and 


never to burn any more stories . 
and above all, you’re to write me 
just what comes into your head,” 
says the great correspondent to 
the small one. ‘‘ My dear friend, 
was there ever any one so pathetic 
as you? I study your char- 
acter in your writings, and I find 
so much to elevate, to love, to 
admire,—a sort of education for 
my poor old self; and oh, such 
beauty of thought and word!” 
says the small correspondent to 
the great. How often these mu- 
tual endearments are repeated in 
the course of this very small vol- 
ume it would be impossible to 
say. It is perhaps the best (mean- 
ing the worst) example we could 
have of the debasing and lowering 
influence of that small circle of 
worshippers around a great man. 
Mr Ruskin, we don’t doubt, would 
have been saved from many of 
those foolishnesses which bewilder 
his true-lovers, had it not been for 
the existence around him of that 
group of dependants and adorers, 
and of admiring, warm, and indul- 
gent friends who cherish every 
word which drops from his lips, 
and make him appear to himself 
an oracle and semi-divinity. The 
same pernicious agency is said to 
be responsible for many of the 
aberrations of the greatly fallen 
statesman who has become more 
dangerous to our empire than all 
her enemies put together. This 
is a terrible price to pay for the 
flatteries of the domestic circle, 
and the extravagant applauses of 
hangers-on. Things are not so 
bad when it is only a man of let- 
ters that is in question. But it is 
pitiful to see a great writer made 
ridiculous, and cruelly exhibited 
to the world in all his occasional 
sillinesses, because he possesses a 
group of sycophants about him 
who persuade him that he is a 
god and can say nothing wrong. 
It does not make them the less 
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dangerous if these sycophants are 
quite honest, virtuous, and sincere. 

There are, however, no doubt, 
scraps to be found in what is at 
best a mere basket of fragments, 
which are interesting as throwing 
a little light ;upon the changing 
moods of the great critic who un- 
fortunately has never learnt to be 
critical of himself. Those regions 
with which his name is ‘so much 
associated, and where he once 
reigned supreme, have now, alas ! 
fallen dreadfully into his black 
books. Mr. Ruskin, like the Amer- 
ican gentlemen who are so sadly 
disappointed that Italy has not 
been preserved for them as an old 
curiosity shop of gigantic dimen- 
sions, cannot contemplate with any 
command of himself the present 
state of Italian affairs; but his 
whimsical peevish complaint of the 
very birds in Venice that their 
manners are changed with the 
new régime, is at least amusing in 
its foolishness. He tells his cor- 
respondent that for once he has 
awakened with sufficient cheerful- 
ness to send her love from St 
Mark’s doves :— 

“They're really tiresome now, 
among one’s feet in St Mark’s Place, 
and [ don’t know what it will come to. 
In old times, when there were not 
so many idlers about, the doves were 
used to brisk walkers, and moved 
away a foot or two in front of one; 
but now everybody lounges or stands 
talking about the Government, and 
the doves won't stir till one just 
touches them; and I, who walk fast, 
am always expecting to tread on them, 
and it’s a nuisance. If I only had 
time, I would fain make friends with 
the sea-gulls, who would be quite like 
angels if they would only stop on one’s 
balcony. If there were the least bit of 
truthin Darwinism, Venice would have 
had her own born sea-gulls by this time 
building their nests at her thresholds.” 
The last suggestion sounds pret- 
ty, though we are a little doubtful 
what it means ; but what a curious 
perversity it is which can persuade 
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itself that the brisk and busy 
Venice of to-day, only too anxious 
to have her share in trade and work 
like her fathers, is more full of idlers 
than the old benumbed and sorrow- 
ful city in the days when the tramp 
of the Austrian soldiers was the 
most familiar sound in the great 
square! ‘* These wretches of Vene- 
tians,’’ he adds, ‘‘ live on cigars and 
garlic, and have no taste in their 
mouth for anything that God 
makes nice.’’ Poor Venetians ! 
incapable of currant-jelly and 
Susie’s tea-cakes, yet not alto- 
gether to be for that reason aban- 
doned of heaven. 

But, on the other hand, here is 
a delicate little picture, not un- 
worthy of the master :— 


“ Last Sunday I was in a lostchurch 
found again—a church of the second 
or third century dug in a green hill of 
the Campagna, built underground— 
its secret entrance like a sand-martin’s 
nest. Such the temple of the Lord as 
the King Solomon of that time had 
to build it, not “the mountains of 
the Lord’s house shall be established 
above the hills,” but the cave of the 
Lord's house as the fox’s hole beneath 
them. And here now, lighted by the 
sun for the first time (for they are 
still digging the earth from the steps), 
are the marbles of these early Chris- 
tian days, the first efforts of theirnew 
hope toshow itself in enduring record, 
the new hope of a Good Shepherd— 
there they carved Him, with a spring 
flowing at his feet, and round Him 
the cattle of the Campagna in which 
they had dug their church, the very 
self-same goats which this morning 
have been trotting past my window 
through the most populous parts of 
Rome, innocently following their 
shepherd, tinkling their bells, and 
shaking their long spiral horns and 
white beards; the very same dew- 
lapped cattle which were that Sunday 
morning feeding on the hillside above, 
carved on the tomb-marbles. sixteen 
hundred years ago. How you would 
have liked to see it, Susie! 

“And now to-day I am going to 
work in an eleventh century church 
of quite proud and victorious Chris. 
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tianity, with its grand bishops and 
saints lording it over Italy. The 
bishop's throne, all marble and mosaic 
of precious colours and of gold, high 
under the vaulted roof at the end 
behind the altar; and line upon line 
of pillars of massive porphyry and 
marble, gathered out of the ruins of 
the temples of the great race who had 
persecuted them till they had said to 
the hills, Cover us, like the wicked. 
And then their proud time came, and 
their enthronement on the seven 
hills: and now what is to be their 
fate once more?” 


In opposition to this is a curi- 
ous bit about the Pompeian fres- 
coes as embodying ‘‘the great 
characteristic of falling Rome in 
her furious desire of pleasure and 
brutal incapability of it.’’ (As is 
well known, these frescoes have so 
much in common with the early 
Christian decorations that the 
learned are often sorely puzzled, 
and doubts exist even among the 
catacombs.) But what does the 
reader suppose is Mr Ruskin’s 
proof of this ‘‘ furious desire’ and 
‘‘ brutal incapability ’’ ? 


«The walls of Pompeii are covered 
with paintings meant only to give 
pleasure ; but nothing they represent 
is beautiful or delightful; and yes- 
terday, among other calumniated and 
caricatured birds, I saw one of my Su- 
sie’s pets, a peacock, and he had only 
eleven eyes in his tail. Fancy the 
feverish wretchedness ofthe humanity 
which, in mere pursuit of pleasure and 
power, had reduced itself to see no 
more than eleven eyes in a peacock’s 
tail! What were the Cyclops to this?” 


How Susie must have lifted up 
her hands and eyes in horror! 
But fancy the blinded folly of the 
humanity which, in mere pursuit 
of a little money or a little foolish 
wsthetic gossip, should have per- 
suaded itself to expose to profane 
eyes the master’s little shrill aber- 
rations of judgment in this extra- 
ordinary way ! 

The following, however, though 


still in the querulous key, has 
a little whimsical extravagance 


which may be forgiven. It is 


written from Assisi, where Mr 
Ruskin no doubt had a sufficient- 
ly sad task among the decaying 
Giottos over St Francis’s grave. 


“TI have been having a bad time 
lately, and have no heart to write to 
you. Very difficult and melancholy 
work, deciphering what remains of a 
great painter among stains of ruin 
and blotches of repair of five hundred 
years’ gathering. It makes one sad- 
der than idleness, which is saying 
much. 

“I was greatly flattered and petted 
by a saying in one of your last letters 
about the difficulty | had in unpacking 
my mind. Thatistrue: one of my chief 
troubles at present 1s with the quan- 
tity of things I want to say at once, 
But you don’t know how | find things 
I laid by carefully in it, all mouldy 
and moth-eaten when I take them 
out; and what a lot of mending and 
airing they need, and what a weari- 
some and bothering business it is 
compared to the early packing; one 
used to be so proud to get things into 
the corners neatly! I have been fail- 
ing in my drawings, too, and I'm in 
a horrible inn kept by a Garibaldian 
bandit; and the various sorts of dis- 
gusting dishes sent up to look like a 
dinner, and to be charged for, area 
daily increasing horror and amaze- 
ment tome. They succeed in getting 
everything bad; no exertion, no in- 
vention, could produce such badness, I 
believe, anywhere else. The hills are 
covered for leagues with olive-trees, 
and the oil's bad; there are no such 
lovely cattle anywhere in the world, 
and the butter’s bad; half the country- 
people are shepherds, and there's no 
mutton; half the old women walk 
about with a pig tied to their waists, 
but there’s no pork; the vine grows 
wild everywhere, and the wine would 
make my teeth drop out of my head 
if I took a glass of it; there are no 
strawberries, no oranges, no melons ; 
the cherries are as hard as their 
stones, the beans only good for horses 
or Jack-and-the-beanstalk; and this 
is the size of the biggest asparagus " (a 
drawing like a feather from a spar- 
row’s wing). 
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In short, Italy, once so dear, is 
abandoned of heaven and hope, 
and there are signs that the rest 
of the earth, England included, 
will soon be as bad as Italy ; though 
with a few Susies, if that might 
be, to help her, even that forsaken 
country might yet be within reach 
of hope. 

One of the funniest things in 
this collection of wonderful self- 
betrayals is Mr Ruskin’s confes- 
sion of pleasure in the occasional 
wounds he is conscious of giv- 
ing. He is much interested in 
wasps, about which he reads a 
book, where he finds it asserted 
that these insects are in reality 
belied and innocent creatures, mor- 
ally superior to bees. ‘* They have 
a tiresome way of inspecting one 
too closely sometimes, I think,’’ he 
adds humorously; then, carried 
away by his new information, gives 
vent with acrid fun and mischief 
to an expression of _ self-satis- 
faction. ‘‘I wonder,” he says, 
‘*how the clergymen’s wives will 
feel after the next ‘ Fors’ or two. 
I’ve done a bit to-day which I 
think will go in with a shiver. 
Do you recollect the curious thrill 
there is, the cold tingle of the pang 
of a nice deep wasp-sting ?’’ Some 
of Mr Ruskins’s victims know it 
well. But Susie, let us hope, 
scolded, if she ever ventured to 
scold. 

It is unpardonable to deliver 
over the familiar name of a gentle 
and charming old lady, whose little 
utterances about her birds and 
beasts, when she is not on her 
knees before Mr Ruskin, are very 
pretty and true, to be bandied 
about by the public; and still more 
cruel to betray a man of fine genius 
in his age and misfortunes: but 
we protest this is no doing of ours, 
and we only desire that a sharp gen- 
eral consent of opinion should pre- 


vent henceforward the intellectual 
toadies from making a fool of their 
master. 

When a man does this for him- 
self, it cannot, alas, be helped! 
Is the young and lively genius of 
Mr Louis Stevenson getting to 
this unhappy stage? We ask the 
question with a little alarm and 
consternation, seeing that the new 
little volume! which has just come 
out of his retirement has received 
the credit of discussion in all the 
literary prints, and quotation and 
praise—so that it may be simply 
the absence of appreciative faculty 
On our own part which makes us 
feel it to be a trifling with the 
interest excited by a very genuine 
and well-deserved fame. We yield 
to none in our admiration for the 
delightful style, the refined hum- 
our, the spontaneous and brilliant 
fun of our countryman. He has 
had the honour of founding a new 
school of fictitious. literature, in 
which, though there have been 
miraculous successors, no one, to 
our liking, has ever come within a 
hundred miles of ‘ Treasure Island.’ 
And his later book, ‘ Kidnapped,’ 
though perhaps not so pleasing to 
the populace, has still higher and 
more beautiful qualities. But— 
Mr Stevenson is still young; in 
his own personality he is exceed- 
ingly interesting, we have no man- 
ner of doubt, to a large and varied 
circle. Might we venture to hint, 
to suggest, that it would be well to 
be content with that affectionate 
appreciation, and not allow him- 
self to be deluded into thinking 
that his house, and his doctors, 
and his gardeners, and the pretty 
presents he makes to his friends, 
are equally absorbing in their in- 
terest to a large and already much 
occupied public? Nobody who is 
in the habit of sitting with us from 
time to time in this Old Saloon, 
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and sharing in our literary diver- 
sions, will doubt, for instance, of 
our attachment to our distinguished 
contemporary, Mr Andrew Lang. 
That delightful commentator upon 
books and men tells us that he 
and we had nearly or altogether 
come to blows upon a_ recent 
occasion. But no! our courteous 
friend has deceived himself—our 
little differences of opinion are no 
more than enough to give a little 
flavour to agreement. We applaud 
when his lance hurtles through 
the air, and nails an offender to 
the dust, knowing that any little 
winged shaft he may send in our 
own direction is benevolently in- 
tended as a stimulant, not as a 
weapon of offence. But with all 
our love for him, we are conscious 
of a faint titillation in our throat 
—a little excitement of the risible 
muscles—when we hear him ad- 
dressed in public as ‘‘ Dear Andrew 
of the brindled hair.’’ And we 
yield to no one in our regard for 
Mr Henry James. His fine if 
sometimes hesitating utterances 
are dear to us. When he leads 
upon the stage a fantastic prin- 
cess, though he takes a long time, 
a very long time, in describing her, 
we listen to him, every word, with 
a gravity equal to his own. But 
when we read in a printed book 
that the Venetian mirror at Skerry- 
vore, which is not a lighthouse but 
Mr Stevenson’s house at Bourne- 
mouth—waits, as the climax of an 
existence which has seen many 
pretty things in its native palaces 
and elsewhere, 


“ Until the door 
Open, and the Prince of men, 
Henry James, shall come again,” 


we—well, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, we laugh. We pre- 
sume Mr James laughed too; and 
we can scarcely doubt, though not 
perhaps given to blushing, felt a 
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little heat mounting to his ears, 
It is not permitted, even to 4 
man of genius, to make his friends, 
even when they too are men of 
genius, absurd. The world has 
nothing to do with these little 
endearments. It is an American 
fashion, quite unworthy of impor. 
tation, and, as English authors 
may. see, looking sadly ridiculous 
when Mr Lowell, for instance, 
called upon us to admire a number 
of men of Harvard by their names 
which we never heard before. Per- 
haps it rather adds than takes 
away from the absurdity when 
they are names which we have 
heard. The most Christian critic 
can scarcely refrain from a chuckle 
of delight when he sees his friend 
opposite branded as Prince of men, 
What did the Venetian mirror con- 
tinue to say when he reflected that 
bland image? It would rather 
have had the Princess, we'll go 
bail. 

Let us address Mr Stevenson 
in a verse of his own, with all 
the force of affectionate remon- 
strance :— 


Sing clearlier, Muse, or evermore be 
still! 

Sing truer or no longer sing! 

No more the voice of 
Jaques, 

To wake a weeping echo in the hill. 

But as the boy, the pirate of the spring, 

From the green elm a living linnet 
takés, 

One natural verse recapture—then be 
still. 


melancholy 


These are precisely our senti- 
ments, expressed in more admi- 


rable language. We return the 
tuneful couplets to the author with 
a respectful salutation. 

The following poem is still on 
the inexhaustible subject of the au- 
thor’s own surroundings, being the 
house (as we presume—if we are 
wrong, that no doubt account. in 
some measure for the superiority 
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of the poetry) in which the Vene- 
tian mirror hangs :— 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


“A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door ; 

A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 

And poplars at the garden foot. 
Such is the place that I live in, 

Bleak without and bare within. 


«Yet shall yon ragged moor receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 

Behind yon shivering trees be drawn ; 

And when the wind from place to 
place 

Doth the 
chase, 

Yon garden gloom and gleam again, 

With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 

Here shall the wizard moon ascend 

The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendour; here 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbour hollows, dry or wet, 

Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 

And oft the morning muser see 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of cobweb dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go shall winter time 

Silver the simple grass with rime ; 

Autumnal frosts enchant the pool, 

And make the cart-ruts beautiful ; 

And when snow-bright the moor ex- 
pands, 

How shall your children clap their 
hands! 

To make this earth our hermitage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 


unmoored cloud - galleons 


This is very charming and 
pretty, and sufficiently impersonal 
to command the general sympathy 
of all who have houses and live 
therein, and find their homely roofs 
glorified with sunrisings and sun- 
settings every day. We are temp- 
ted also to quote an address to 
the poet’s father, in which there 
is all the honest pride of a good 
lineage and a personal feeling more 
justifiable than that which shines 
through his addresses to contem- 
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porary friends. He describes how 
the life-work of that engineer father 
has been devoted to the ‘lighting 
up of our wild coasts’’ :— 


‘«‘Not now obscure, since thou and 
thine are there, 
And bright on the lone, isle, the found- 
ered reef, 
long resounding headland-Pharos 


stands. 


The 


These are thy works, O father, these 
thy crown; 

Whether on high the air be pure, they 
shine 

Along the yellowing sunset, and all 
night 

Among the unnumbered stars of God 
they shine ; 

Or whether fogs arise, and far and 
wide 

The low sea-level drown—each finds a 
tongue, 

And all night long the tolling bell re- 
sounds : 

So shine, so toll, till night be overpast, 

Till the stars vanish, till the sun return, 

And in the haven rides the fleet secure. 


In the first hour the seaman in his 
skiff 

Moves through the unmoving bay, to 
where the town 

Its earliest smoke into the air up- 
breathes, 

And the rough hazels climb along the 
beach; 

To the tugg’d oar the distant echo 
speaks. 

The ship lies resting where, by reef and 


roost, 
Thou and thy lights have led her like a 
child. 


This hast thou done, and I—can I be 


I must arise, O father, and to port 
Some lost complaining seaman pilot 
home.” 


We may indicate here, as worth 
the reader’s while, a striking little 
poem called ‘‘ The Celestial Sur- 
geon,’’ an address to a mother, ‘* It 
is not yours, O Mother, to com- 
plain,’’ and if he is polemically 
minded, ‘‘ Our Lady of the Snows,’’ 
and sundry of the poems called 
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‘* Skerryvore’’—but advise him to 
leave out the more purely per- 
sonal part, unless he happens to 
have a stronger interest in Mr 
Louis Stevenson than in poetry: in 
which case he will probably like to 
know what that gentleman thinks 
of the onion, that it is the 


« Rose among roots, the maiden fair, 
Wine-scented, and poetic soul, 
Of the capacious salad-bowl,” 


and various other oddish things. 
All this, however, is but the half 
of the volume. The second part 
is taken up with verses—in Scots. 
Now be it far from us to say that 
no man is to write in Scots, or 
what Mr Stevenson calls ‘‘ Lallan,’’ 
because Burns has made that lan- 
guage classic; but we do feel that 
there is a rashness almost blasphe- 
mous in the proceeding, when a new 
rhymester takes up the measure 
of the ‘‘ Second Epistle to Davie,”’ 
and puts some very commonplace 
sentiments into it, with a little 
lecture on the pronunciation of 
vowels before it, and a fear in the 
middle of it that somebody may 
take up the book in after-ages— 


«« May find an’ read me, an’ be sair 
Perplexed, puir brither! 


What tongue does yon auld bookie 
speak ? 
He’ll speir, and I, his mou’ to steik, 
No bein’ fit to write in Greek, 
I wrote in Lallan; 
Dear to my heart as the peat-reek, 
Auld as Tantallon. 


Few spak’ it then, and noo there’s 
nane ”’— 


Does Mr Stevenson really sup- 
pose that his address of ‘‘The 
Maker to Posterity’’ will survive 
to puzzle the antiquaries when 
the works of that ploughman 
whose life we are aware he does 
not approve of, have disappeared 
into the dust of ages? Does he 
believe that any man in his senses, 


or woman either, will find in these 
poetical exercises anything but faint 
echoes of 


“ Him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough along the moun- 
tain-side ” ? 


Let us not lose our temper with 
this rash young man. Much ap- 
plause has, we fear, turned his ° 
head. Having nothing in the 
world to say in ‘‘ Lallan’’ which 
he could not say better in his 
ordinary fine speech (pleasantly 
breathing a Scotticism here and 
there, we are glad to say, much 
more characteristic than the 
‘‘Scots’’), he has framed his 
verses very nicely, and brought 
out the different ow’s and ow’s and 
o’s in a manner which does credit 
to his breeding. But Mr Steven- 
son is no rival of Burns, who 
spoke his natural tongue, and had 
a great many of the most lovely 
and delightful things to say in it; 
and when he speaks of his little 
pipings as likely .to perplex a 
world which has the works of 
that great poet before it, he says 
a very silly thing, quite unworthy 
of any good sense he may happen 
to possess, and highly injurious to 
his unquestionable genius. Let 
us be done with this foolish self- 
opinion and disrespect. To be 
pious about the lighthouse is 
pretty, to be impious about the 
fathers of one’s tongue and 
thoughts is detestable. The hapless 
youth even challenges comparison, 
and writes about three bewildered 
men and the moon as if—we 
shudder at the thought !—he had 
forgotten how Willie once brewed 
a peck o’ maut. ‘ Maga’ is merciful. 
She regards the erring and _ fool- 
hardy singer as a son. ‘Oh, 
Louis of the awful cheek!’’ as he 
has been addressed, we believe, 
in more familiar strains. But we 
hope he will not do it any more. 
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It is America that is the cause 
of it all—America which thrusts 
in her little reputations upon us, 
and so swears they are of the first 
rank, that with a gasp, and for the 
sake of peace, yet with wonderful 
searchings of heart, we give a feeble 
assent. A living dog is better— 
that big continent thinks—than a 
dead lion; and if Longfellow is as 
worthy as Westminster as Shake- 
speare himself—or at least as Dry- 
den and Pope and Coleridge—why 
should not Mr Robert Louis Ste- 
venson be better than Robert 
Burns? Mr Ruskin calls a bit of 
Shakespeare a ‘‘ Willy quotation ”’ 
—after condoning which we must 
for ever applaud the Frenchman’s 
‘divine Williams.”’ Where do we 
all expect to go to, after such irre- 
verences and blasphemies? The 
answer is but too pat and ready— 
to America! from whence we are 
always receiving some notability 
whom we are requested to place 
immediately on a level with our 
greatest names. The last of these 
distinguished visitors is Dr Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, whose claim is 
of such long standing that we do 
not grudge to take him individu- 
ally on his own word and on that 
of his friends, and who sends us 
back, in return for our hospitali- 
ties, a book of old-gentlemanly re- 
miniscences, with which there is 
no particular fault to find. ‘‘So- 
ciety’’ received the old doctor 
meekly, and asked him everywhere, 
asking also from one puzzled host 
to another, ‘‘What has he writ- 
ten?’’ There are, however, a 
good many people, chiefly out 
of society, who have read the 
“Philosopher of the Breakfast 
Table,” and to whom the author 
was interesting for many pretty 
things he has said, amid a good 
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deal which the profane call twad- 
dle. But on the other side of 
the Atlantic it is Addison with 
whom they compare Dr Holmes, 
and other writers of the first 
rank, and we are asked to bow 
down as to a planet, when we 
should be delighted to own the 
pleasant rays of a little twinkling 
star. This transposition of mag- 
nitudes is doing serious harm in 
England. Society, it is true, 
avenges itself in its usual heartless 
and irresponsible way by seizing 
upon the Honourable Will Cody, 
otherwise Buffalo Bill, and raisiag 
him to the same honours; but 
the literary world has not that 
safety-valve, and nobody can doubt 
that there is much less literary 
discrimination than there used to 
be before Longfellow secured that 
inappropriate position in the Ab- 
bey. Why should he be there? 
Not because we think him a great 
poet, but to please America, for 
which end we are day by day get- 
ting more and more confused in 
our minds, no longer able to dis- 
criminate what is great from what 
is small. 

Dr Wendell Holmes’s recollec- 
tions' are gentle reading, not 
likely to excite or exhaust. He 
has outlived those enthusiasms on 
which his countrymen pique them- 
selves, and indulges in no super- 
latives about the things he saw. 
Westminster Abbey produced only 
upon him ‘‘a distinct sense of be- 
ing overcrowded.”’ 


“It appears too much like a lapi- 
dary’s store-room. Look up at the 
lofty roof which we willingly pardon 
for shutting out the heaven above us 
—at least in an average London day ; 
look down at the floor and think of 
what precious relics it covers; but 
do not look round you with the hope 
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of getting any clear concentrated satis- 
fying effect from this great museum of 
gigantic funereal bric-a-brac,” 


It is rather, on the whole, we 
allow, a satisfaction to hear an 
American faver in this way. 
They are generally apt to put on 
quite a superior esthetic appreci- 
ation beyond anything the poor 
Britisher is capable of, just as the 
German sets up for knowing our 
Shakespeare better than we do. Dr 
Holmes speaks with not much more 
reverence of Windsor ; but then he 
bursts forth into tender enthusiasm 
over the hawthorns in the park, not 
knowing what the lovely ‘*‘ May” 
was till then, and over the cuckoo 
in the sky, which he had never 
heard. Strange to think of these 
familiar delights as unknown ! 
And if he is contemptuous of 
Westminster he does full justice 
to Salisbury, and to nature gen- 
erally and the trees everywhere. 
His excitement while measuring 
an elm in Magdalen grounds, in 
the hope that it may of prove 
bigger (which it did) than one at 
Springfield, is amusing, and his 
mingled candour and regret to find 
himseif vanquished. The spirit 
of rivalry is not, we fear, so strong 
in the English bosom. However, 
Dr Holmes, after pointing our 
moral about our American visitors 
in general, writes himself into our 
favour in particular as he goes 
on. Here and there is a bit of 
nature which makes us truly kin. 
And we think few readers will 
refuse to be touched by the fol- 
lowing pathetic bit of personal 
experience :— 


“One incident of our excursion to 
Stonehenge had a significance for me 
which renders it memorable in my 


personal experience. As we drove 
over the barren plain, one of the party 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Look, look! see 
the lark rising.’ I looked up with 
the rest. There was the bright blue 
sky, but not a speck upon it which 
my eyes could distinguish. Again 
one called out, ‘Hark, hark! hear 
him singing,’ I listened, but not a 
sound reached my ear. Wasit strange 
that I felt a momentary pang? Those 
that look out at the windows are dar- 
kened, and all the daughters of music 
are laid low. Was I never to hear or 
see again the soaring songster at 
heaven's gate, unless—unless, if our 
mild humanised theology promises 
truly, I may perhaps hereafter listen 
to him singing far below me? For 
in whatever world I may find myself, 
I hope | shall always love our poor 
little spheroid, so long my home——” 


We break off abruptly here, out 
of love and kindness, to spare this 
pretty passage a metaphor which 
floats after it. Gentle reader, you 
would not like to hear that meta- 
phor any more than you would 
wish to read in the passage about 
the cuckoo that Dr Wendell 
Holmes could not help thinking 
how well the bird imitated the 
cuckoo-clock at home! On second 
thoughts, however, to satisfy your 
curiosity, you shall have the meta- 
phor dissociated from the text, 
that the touching little fragment 
above may not be spoiled. ‘‘ Like 
a gilded globule swimming in the 
sunlight,’’ is what Dr Wendell 
Holmes says. What matter? The 
kind old gentleman is a doctor as 
well as an American ! 

It may be said that all these 
little records of persons are flimsy 
productions with which to fill a 
library table. And so they are. 
Next time our courteous reader 
shall have more substantial fare. 


















Dr INGRAM’s history of the Irish 
Union has filled Mr Gladstone 
with a vehement, if not a right- 
eous, indignation. Twenty-five 
pages of the October number of 
the ‘Nineteenth Century’ are de- 
voted to a denunciation rather 
than a review of this terrible 
book. Mr Gladstone asserts that 
‘it is no history at all’; Dr 
Ingram is dubbed ‘‘an easy-going 
fabulist,’’ an ‘‘historiaster’’ (as 
distinguished from an historian), 
a man of ‘‘loud and _ boisterous 
pretensions,’’ guilty of ‘*a want of 
all Irish feeling,’’ of a ‘‘ blank un- 
acquaintance with Irish history at 
large,’’ of ‘‘ bold inventions ’’ and 
*« overmastering prejudicés,’’ whose 
work ‘‘remains available only to 
indicate ground which should be 
avoided by every conscientious and 
intelligent historian.’’ In the teeth 
of this vocabulary of anathema, it 
would require some courage to de- 
fend either the author or his book 
against the vituperation with which 
both are assailed, if the assailant 
had not, in the ardour of his at- 
tack, exposed certain vulnerable 
points in his own armour to which 
the attention of all ‘‘ conscientious 
and intelligent’’ people, whether 


‘‘historians,’’ ‘‘historiasters,’’ or 
others, ought certainly to be 
directed. 


Let me in the first place quote 
a sentence of Mr Gladstone’s which 
deserves special and immediate 
notice. After stating that he does 
not intend to give a history of the 
Union, but to prove that Dr Ingram 
has not done so, he goes on to say 
—‘‘I have for some time past done 
my best to form some acquaintance 
with the past experiences of un- 
happy Ireland, and / know just 
enough to be aware that my know- 
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ledge is most imperfect, and to have 
an inkling of the magnitude and 
complexity of the business.’” Who 
is it that writes these words? It 
is the statesman who, so long ago 
as twenty years, entered upon a 
legislative crusade against the 
Established Church, and immedi- 
ately afterwards against the Land 
system of Ireland—two institutions 
to deal with which required, above 
any others which can be imagined, 
deep knowledge of the history and 
‘¢ past experiences ’’ of the country 
in ‘which they existed, and which, 
without such knowledge, could 
neither be fairly dealt with nor 
properly understood. Yet Mr 
Gladstone unhesitatingly _legis- 
lated upon both these subjects in 
great detail; he carried through 
Parliament the  disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church, 
and the entire revolution of the 
system of Land Tenure in Ire- 
land; and now, forsooth, in the 
year of grace 1887, he calmly 
informs us that his knowledge 
of the ‘‘ experiences’’ of the coun- 
try for which he thus legislat- 
ed is still ‘* most imperfect,’’ and 
that he has only just arrived at 
‘‘an inkling of the magnitude and 
complexity of the business.’’ Was 
ever such a confession of rashness 
in the past and ignorance in the 
present offered to the public by a 
responsible statesman? Was ever 
a better example of the same rash- 
ness afforded than in the intem- 
perate violence with which, with 
this confession of ‘‘ most imperfect 
knowledge ”’ still in his mouth, he 
assails the man who has ventured 
to adopt a different reading from 
his own of the history of ‘the 
past experiences of unhappy Ire- 
land’’? But it is impossible to 
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please Mr Gladstone, either by 
attempting to write history or 
by abstaining from doing so. He 
is angry with Dr Ingram for 
having written a history, and at 
the same time he blames his op- 
ponents ‘‘in the great Irish con- 
troversy of the day’ for not 
having done so. He complains 
that, ‘‘as regards the history 
either of Ireland generally or of 
the Union,” their speeches ‘‘ have 
presented a dismal blank,’”’ and, 
‘*with exceptions altogether in- 
significant,’’ they have ‘declined 
to enter the historic field.” At 
the same time, he asserts that 
‘*much effort has been made, by 
the party of Home Rule in fre- 
land, to supply the British public 
with historical information.” 

It never seems to strike Mr 
Gladstone that no new historical 
work is necessary to contradict the 
various travesties of history with 
which he has from time to time 
startled the world; and that, so far 
as regards the ‘‘ tracts and articles”’ 
in which ‘‘ much has been told,’’ if 
these have mainly proceeded from 
the ‘‘party of Home Rule,’’ it is 
because it has been necessary for 
that party to impose a new reading 
of history upon mankind, and to 
endeavour to persuade the public 
that they have hitherto misread or 
misunderstood the records of the 
past, and have been deceived by 
all previous writers as to the real 
history of their country. 

Unionist speakers and writers, 
however, have again and again 
contradicted some of the historical 
fallacies which have been so reck- 
lessly advanced by Mr Gladstone 
himself as well as by other Home- 
Rulers, and it is unlikely that a 
new history, by whomsoever writ- 
ten, would carry conviction to any 
one in the present state of the con- 
troversy. There are already plenty 
of partisan writers whose views 


upon the Union will be accepted 
or rejected according to the politi- 
cal inclinations of their readers. 
Mr Gladstone himself, whilst pro- 
fessing to be opposed to the ‘re- 
peal of the Union,’’ has recom- 
mended his disciples specially to 
study O’Connell’s Memoir, which 
was written mainly for the pur- 
pose of advocating that ‘‘ repeal”’; 
and he has evidently schooled his 
mind to accept no evidence which 
does not tell in favour of his own 
views of the Irish question. This 
is abundantly proved in the re- 
view to which I am now calling 
attention; and as my time and 
space are limited, and I have, 
moreover, no doubt that Dr In- 
gram will himself in due course 
give the writer ‘‘a Roland for his 
Oliver,’ I purpose at present only 
to notice some special points upon 
which Mr Gladstone appears to 
me to misread history, to reiterate 
statements which have been al- 
ready proved to be incorrect, and 
to press harshly and _ unjustly 
against his own country and her 
statesmen. 

Upon one subject, indeed, the 
Separatist leader may be said to 
score a point against his opponent, 
who (page 55), in speaking of 
Grattan’s Parliament and the Irish 
Act of 1793, which gave the fran- 
chise to the Catholics, says that 
the English Government ‘‘ did not 
venture to refuse the King’s assent 
to that Act.”’ Mr Gladstone is 
perfectly right in his counter- 
statement that the measure in 
question was introduced and 
‘‘pressed by the British Govern- 
ment on the Irish Parliament.” 
But, in his eager anxiety to get the 
better of his antagonist, he does not 
see where this statement lands him. 
It goes to prove two things upon 
which I have laid stress in former 
articles, and which Mr Gladstone 
would appear by his previous line 
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of argument to have hitherto 
denied. First, that ‘‘ Grattan’s 
Parliament ’’ was, as in truth the 
parliament of a weak country 
joined to a strong one must always 
be, subservient to the Government 
and Parliament of Great Britain ; 
and therefore Mr Gladstone’s for- 
mer view, that ‘‘ Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment ’’ was ‘‘ free,’’ and engaged in 
‘‘working out the regeneration of 
Ireland patiently and_ steadily,” 
falls to the ground. Secondly, 
that the Catholics had more to 
hope from the policy and action of 
the British Government than from 
the Irish Protestant Parliament of 
1782-1800; and that the ‘ pres- 
sure’’ of that Government in 
their favour in 1793 was not un- 
likely to have inclined their minds 
to that Union, wherein and where- 
by they might reasonably have 
expected to receive still further 
consideration. 

Mr Gladstone, indeed, is incon- 
sistent, even in the review before 
me, upon the question of the posi- 
tion really occupied by ‘‘ Grattan’s 
Parliament.”’ For whilst he tells 
us, in the passage to which I have 
just alluded, that the gift of the 
franchise to the Catholics was ex- 
torted by the ‘‘ pressure’’ of the 
British Government, he _ subse- 
quently declares (p. 453) that 
‘the Irish Parliament gave what 
the British Parliament would 
not have given. It readily en- 
franchised the Roman Catholics.”’ 
Both statements can hardly be 
correct, since what a man does 
‘*readily’’ cannot be said to be 
done ‘‘ under pressure.”” Mr Glad- 
stone must stand or fall by one 
view or the other, and there can 
be little doubt as to which is most 
in accordance with historical truth. 

The Irish Parliament, since a 
period immediately subsequent to 
the Treaty of Limerick, had been 
of an exclusively Protestant char- 
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acter. It has always been a mar- 
vel to me how Catholics, and es- 
pecially Irish Catholics, can term 
that a ‘*National”’ Parliament 
from which those who professed 
the religion of the great majority 
of the people were rigidly exclud- 
ed, and the members of which, up 
to 1793, were returned only by 
electors professing the religion of 
the minority. ‘lhe party of Pro- 
testant ascendancy had the pre- 
dominant power in that Parlia- 
ment, and but for British influence 
and British policy—to say noth- 
ing of British justice—Catholics 
would probably not to this day 
have obtained the civil and po- 
litieal rights of which they were 
so long and so unjustly deprived. 
It was this knowledge, and their 
belief that under a united Par- 
liament their claims would receive 
fairer consideration than under a 
Parliament of Irish Protestants 
in Dublin, which doubtless in. 
clined a large body of the Cath- 
olics in Ireland to support the 
Union. As Mr Gladstone has 
denied that such was the case, 
and has indeed stated that the 
Union was supported by no inde- 
pendent party in Ireland, it is 
well to go a little further into 
this particular question and ex- 
amine the evidence on either side. 
Following up his statement at 
Liverpool last year, that ‘‘the 
bribe was held out to the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy that; 
if only they would consent to the 
Union, it should be followed by 
full admission to civil privileges, 
and by endowments,” &c. &c., Mr 
Gladstone now tells us (p. 455) that 
‘upon many of the higher Roman 
Catholic clergy, and those who 
followed them, an impression had 
undoubtedly been made dy the 
promises and inducements of the 
Government, and by the horror of 
the situation it had itself wilfully 
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created.’’ The manner in which 
this ‘‘ impression ’’ was proved was 
by the presentation (which cannot 
be denied) of numerous addresses 
from Catholics in favour of the 
Union. I suppose that Mr Glad- 
stone will allow the ‘‘ higher Catho- 
lic clergy ’’ to have been as ‘‘ inde- 
pendent”’ as any other party in 
Ireland; and therefore, when he 
acknowledges that many of them 
had, somehow or other, been ‘‘ im- 
pressed ’’ by the Government, he 
practically abandons his original 
proposition that the Union was 
supported by ‘‘no_ independent 
party in Ireland,” and falls back 
upon—(1) the statement that the 
number of this ‘‘ independent 
party *’ was small; and (2) that 
its support was obtained by ‘‘ pro- 
mises and inducements.”’ 

Now, putting aside for the 
moment the question of bribes in 
the grosser form of money pay- 
ments, of which I do not under- 
stand Mr Gladstone to charge the 
Irish Catholics or their clergy with 
having been the recipients, what 
proof does he bring to show that 
‘** promises and inducements ”’ of an 
improper and dishonest nature (for 
this, of course, is implied in his use 
of the terms) were made by the 
British Government? Not one 
word. I will not venture to ap- 
ply to Mr Gladstone the terms in 
which he speaks of Dr Ingram 
(p- 453), as one ‘‘ to whom the gift 
of language seems to have been 
given in order to hide the truth ; ”’ 
but I cannot refrain from the 
remark that, having apparently 
taken very little trouble to ascer- 
tain the truth, he has employed 
language which would lead his 
readers to believe that which is in 
all probability the reverse and op- 
posite of truth. 

There are doubtless to be found, 
in the exaggerated harangues of 
Irish orators and the reckless as- 


sertions of partisan writers, impu- 
tations to the effect that Mr Pitt 
gave pledges to the Catholics which 
he afterwards failed to redeem. 
But these assertions rest upon no 
teliable evidence, and are appar- 
ently based solely upon the fact 
that Mr Pitt did not carry Catholic 
emancipation after the Act of 
Union had become law. In allud- 
ing to Mr Pitt’s action in 1793, 
Mr Gladstone remarks (p. 449) 
that ‘‘he wisely determined to 
draw the Irish people more closely 
to the Government’’ by introduc- 
ing the Bill which gave the fran- 
chise to the Catholics. It is be- 
yond question that Mr Pitt desired 
to go still further, and that, if he 
could have had his way, Catholic 
emancipation and the endowment 
of the Catholic clergy would have 
speedily followed the passing of 
the Act of Union. The knowledge 
on the part of the Catholics that 
such were the views of Mr Pitt, 
doubtless exercised no inconsider- 
able effect in securing their sup- 
port to his policy—especially after 
their past experiences of Protes- 
tant ascendancy and a Protestant 
Parliament. It was natural and 
probable that such should have 
been their inclination; and .in 
dealing with historical facts, it is 
well to remember that where there 
is doubt, that which is natural and 
probable is most likely to be true. 
It can scarcely, however, be seri- 
ously contended that there is any 
real doubt as to the facts, first, that 
without ‘‘bribes”’ or ‘‘inducements”’ 
there was ample reason why Irish 
Catholics should have supported the 
Act of Union ; second, that they did 
so to a very considerable extent. 
To support a policy because you 
believe that it will benefit you 
in its results, is quite a different 
thing from taking the same course 
in consequence of a direct promise 
of benefit from the propounders of 
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the policy. Yet Mr Gladstone 
unhesitatingly adopts the latter as 
the true narration of that which 
occurred, preferring the explan- 
ation which alike insults the 
Catholic clergy and the Govern- 
ment to that which is honourable 
to both. That the latter is the 
true explanation will be apparent 
to any one who reads, with an 
impartial mind, the Cornwallis 
Correspondence, to which both Dr 
Ingram and his merciless assailant 
make such frequent references. 
On Nov. 15, 1798, Lord Corn- 
wallis writes: ‘*On my pressing 
the matter strongly, Mr Pitt has 
promised that there shall be no 
clause in the Act of Union which 
shall prevent the Catholic ques- 
tion from being hereafter taken 
up, and we must therefore omy 
look forward to the wisdom and 
liberality of the United Pariia- 
ment.”’ Mr Ross, whom Mr 
Gladstone justly describes as 
‘‘the accurate and indefatigable 
editor of the Cornwallis Corres- 
pondence,’’ declares that ‘‘ neither 
Mr Pitt, Lord Cornwallis, nor 
Lord. Castlereagh, though all con- 
sidering the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities very neces- 
sary, ever pledged themselves to 
any particular line of conduct 
should such a measure not be 
carried ;’’! and Lord Castlereagh, 
writing to Mr Pitt under date 
January 1, 1801, and with the 


heading ‘‘ Most private,’’ enters 
fully into this question,? and 
explains the course which had 
been adopted towards the Catho- 
lics during the passage of the Act 
of Union. 

The opinion of the Cabinet 
being in favour of the Catholic 
claims, Lord Castlereagh tells us 
that he was instructed to inform 
Lord Cornwallis that he was ‘< fully 
warranted in soliciting every sup- 
port which the Catholics could 
afford,’’ but that ‘‘it was not 
thought necessary to give any 
direct assurances to the Catholics.”’ 
Lord Castlereagh alludes to the 
efforts of the Government to call 
forth Catholic support as having 
been ‘‘ very generally successful’”’ ; 
and adds that ‘‘his Excellency 
was enabled to accomplish his pur- 
pose without giving the Catholics 
any direct assurance of being grat- 
ified, and throughout the contest 
earnestly avoided being driven to 
such an expedient, as he considered 
a gratuitous concession after the 
measure as infinitely more con- 
sistent with the character of Gov- 
ernment.’’ Proofs might be mul- 
tiplied to show that the charge 
against Mr Pitt of having ‘‘ bribed” 
the Catholics and their clergy is 
unfounded and untrue, although 
the ‘‘ higher clergy’’ of the Catho- 
lics were doubtless made aware of 
the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment towards their Church.? What, 





1 Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 326. 


2 Ibid., pp. 328, 329. 


3In his ‘Peel and O’Connell,’ Mr Lefevre quotes Lord Castlereagh’s speech in 





the House of Commons in 1810, to show that the Catholic bishops of Ireland were 
consulted at the time of the Union on the subject of the endowment of their 
Church. That which Mr Lefevre calls “the proposal,” which was signed by the 
bishops, including the four metropolitans, will be found, on reference to the 
speech, to relate entirely to the control over the election of bishops which the 
British Government was to exercise if any arrangement were made for securing a 
provision for the clergy. But Mr Lefevre omits to tell us that Lord Castlereagh 
emphatically disclaimed that any pledge had been given; and, distinguishing the 
expediency of making some provision for the Catholic clergy from the political 
part of the question, declared that “it was distinctly understood that the con- 
sideration of the political claims of the Catholics must remain for the consideration 
of the Imperial Parliament.” 
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however, is perfectly true and much 
to be regretted, ‘is that Mr Pitt 
had underrated the strength of the 
opposition which he was to en- 
counter from his sovereign upon 
the question of the Catholic claims. 

True to his favourite practice of 
blackening the character of the 
British statesmen who carried the 
Union, Mr Gladstone (p. 468) au- 
thoritatively declares that, whilst 
‘¢the Roman Catholic bishops were 
encouraged to believe that they 
and their clergy would after a 
Union receive the countenance and 
support of the State,’’ ‘‘Mr Pitt 
was perfectly aware of the King’s 
objection to all such measures, not 
from policy alone, but as involving 
him in perjury.’”’ The ‘‘ accurate 
and indefatigable’? Mr Ross, on 
the contrary, tells us that ‘the 
question, most certainly, had never 
been laid before the King; and his 
insuperable objection was not made 
known to the Irish Government, 
nor probably were any of the Eng- 
lish Ministers aware of his fixed 
determination.’’! 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
here the course taken by Mr Pitt, 
either in resigning because the 
King interposed to prevent his set- 
tlement of the Catholic claims, or 
in subsequently resuming office 
upon the understanding that he 
should not propose that settle- 
ment. I have only to point out 
that the resignation, whilst it 
proves the unwillingness of Mr 
Pitt and those colleagues who re- 
signed with him to abandon the 
Catholics, in no way substantiates 
the assertion that he had given 
them ‘‘ pledges’’ or assurances in 
connection with their support of 
the Union. His resumption of 
office indicates a personal loyalty 
towards the sovereign which may 
or may not have been overstrained, 


but which must be considered with 
regard to the peculiar circum- 
stances both of the King and the 
country at the moment, and which 
casts no discredit upon the honour 
of the Minister. It must, moreover, 
be borne in mind that, in his op- 
position to the Catholic claims, 
George III. was undoubtedly sup- 
ported by a strong popular feeling 
in Great Britain. The prejudice 
and bitterness against the Catho- 
lics and their religion which existed 
during the earlier part of ‘the pres- 
ent century is almost beyond be- 
lief, and the Catholic question had 
slowly to make its way through 
a storm of popular opposition 
which we can hardly estimate to- 
day. Mr Pitt may well have 
underestimated the extent and 
strength of this opposition; and 
the fact that he failed to encounter 
and overcome it, is no proof what- 
ever that he had not acted with 
perfect consistency and _ honour 
from first to last in his dealings 
with the Irish Catholics during 
the contest for the Union. If fur- 
ther evidence be necessary as to 
the truth of this matter, it will be 
found in the confidential memo- 
randum delivered by Lord Corn- 
wallis to Lord Fingall and Dr 
Troy, to be by them circulated 
among the principal Catholics in 
different parts of lreland. In this 
paper Lord Cornwallis explicitly 
declares that, whilst he and his 
colleagues were about to resign on 
account of ‘‘not being sanctioned 
in bringing forward’’ the conces- 
sion of further privileges to his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects,’’ he had, during the passage 
of the Act of Union, ‘‘ been cau- 
tious in his language on the subject, 
and had studiously avoided any 
declaration to the Catholics on 
which they could raise an expecta- 





1 Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 325. 
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tion that their wishes would be 
conceded. Through the whole 


measure of the Union, which was 
in discussion two years, and dur- 
ing which period every effort was 
made to procure a resistance to 
the measure on the part of the 
whole body of the: Catholics, o 
favourable assurance or promise 
was made to them.’’* 

With something which ap- 
proaches very near to inconsis- 
tency, Mr Gladstone, at the same 
moment that he alleges that ‘‘ an 
impression had been made upon 
many of the higher Roman Catho- 
lic clergy and those who followed 
them,’’ hastens to declare that very 
few petitions or addresses were 
presented in favour of the Union. 
He tells that ‘‘Dr Ingram lays 
claim in all to seventy-four ad- 
dresses and petitions,’”’ and that 
‘this number of addresses is alto- 
gether trivial.” But Dr Ingram 
was only quoting from Lord Castle- 
reagh’s speech of March 4, 1800, 
more than three months before the 
Act of Union was passed; and 
there is nothing to show that a 
great number of petitions and ad- 
dresses may not have been pre- 
sented during those three months. 
It is quite true that Mr Grey men- 
tioned in the House of Commons, 
on 21st April 1800, that peti- 
tions, signed by more than 700,000 
persons, had been presented against 
the Union; but at the same time 
he stated that only 3000 persons 
had declared in its favour—a state- 
ment which Mr Gladstone him- 
self, in this very review, shows 
to have been wholly incorrect. Mr 
Lecky, indeed, whom Mr Gladstone 
quotes as having cited the number 
of 700,000 ‘* without any note of 
discredit, by no means endorses 
it, but merely remarks that ‘¢ peti- 
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tions against the Union are said to 
have been signed in this propor- 
tion.’’ But the question is really 
immaterial as to whether half a 
million or seven hundred thousand 
signatures were obtained to peti- 
tions in a country in which Mr 
Gladstone himself tells us (p. 456) 
‘‘the practice of petitioning was 
in extended use,’’ and where, as is 
proved by superabundant evidence, 
influential persons were straining 
every nerve to obtain signatures to 
such petitions. Indeed matters 
were carried so far that Lord 
Devonshire transmitted the draft 
of a petition against the Union to 
his regiment of militia at Carlow ; 
and. complaints were made that 
‘‘ officers and privates, even those 
who were under age, were indis- 
criminately called upon to sign it.’’ ? 

As to the manner in which peti- 
tions were got up on both sides, 
Plowden tells us that ‘‘if credit be 
allowed the reports of the anti- 
Unionists, the meanest artifices 
were practised to obtain signa- 
tures to the several addresses, 
and the lowest of the rabble were 
invited to subscribe their names or 
affix their marks,”’ 5—‘‘ on the other | 
hand the Unionists accused their 
opponents of having had recourse 
to scandalous misrepresentations, 
and of having abused the credu- 
lity of the populace by shameless 
impositions. These mutual charges 
and recriminations were unfortu- 
nately but too well founded.”’ 

The truth of this matter is 
abundantly established in the 
Cornwallis Correspondence. The 
Union was at first unpopular, but 
it greatly increased in popularity 
during the two years’ discussion 
which followed its introduction. 
There were good reasons for this, 
two of which I will give without 





1 Cornwallis Correspondence, vol, tii. p. 343. 


2 Plowden, vol. ii, part ii. p. 977. 


2 Ibid., p. 179. 
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note or comment. Mr Ross, after 
giving us a letter of Lord Corn- 
wallis (March 28, 1799), in which 
he says that ‘‘the opinion of the 
loyal part of the public is, from 
everything that I can learn, chang- 
ing fast in favour of the Union,” 
goes on to remark that this change 
was ‘‘caused principally by its 
having transpired that material 
alteration would be made in the 
details of the measure,’’! in the 
direction of ‘‘conciliating’’ the 
‘‘yarious classes affected by the 
plan originally proposed ’’—+#.e., by 
giving compensation to the owners 
of seats in the Irish Parliament. 
This gives a clue to the change of 
opinion which undoubtedly took 
place, and Plowden supplies an- 
other in the following words:— 


“When, therefore, the Catholics 
perceived that the greatest number 
and the most violent opponents of 
the legislative Union were the most 
virulent of the Orangemen, and the 
real malcontents and separatists, their 
feelings were not deeply excited to 
coalesce with the anti-Unionists. It 
may, indeed, be said that a very great 
preponderancy in favour of the Union 
existed in the Catholic body, particu- 
_ larly in their nobility, priests, and 
clergy.” * 


Mr Gladstone vehemently assails 
Dr Ingram for the ‘‘ most audacious 
assertion that no petition against 
the Union was presented by the 
Roman Catholics.’’ I do not un- 
derstand Dr Ingram to intend to 
convey the meaning that no Catho- 
lics signed petitions to this effect, 
which would, of course, be incor- 
rect, but that no such petition was 
presented by Catholics as such; 
whilst it was as Catholics, antici- 
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pating advantages to their Church 
from the greater liberality: of a 
united Parliament, that numerous 
petitions were certainiy presented, 
The statement of the younger Grat- 
tan that only 7000 signatures were 
attached to petitions in favour of 
the Union, cannot even by Mr 
Gladstone’s ability be made other- 
wise than grossly and ludicrously 
incorrect. Plowden, as Mr Glad- 
stone tells us, mentions two peti- 
tions with over 4886 signatures, 
and two mcre with 558, making a 
total of 5444. But Plowden avow- 
edly only gives these as examples, 
and adds in a footnote that ‘‘ many 
other such addresses were made by 
the different bodies of Roman 
Catholics ;’’ and Dr Ingram gives 
references to many similar addresses 
(one of them from Roscommon with 
1500 signatures), which abundantly 
prove that the assertion of the 
younger Grattan cannot for a mo- 
ment be sustained. 

But if Mr Gladstone conspicu- 
ously fails in his attempt to con- 
vict Dr Ingram of inaccuracy upon 
the points to which I have alluded, 
I am constrained in fairness to ad- 
mit that he makes out a some- 
what better case with regard to 
his general charge of corruption 
against those who carried the Act 
of Union through the Irish Parlia- 
ment. I have never ventured to 
allege with Dr Ingram that the 
Irish Union is ‘‘ free from any 
taint of corruption,’ because I 
cannot but think that the be- 
stowal of peerages and pensions, 
and the heavy compensation to 
the proprietors of boroughs, bor- 
ders closely upon such corruption, 
even though much may be said to 





1 See Lord Cornwallis to Mr Dundas, July 1, 1799. “There cannot be 4 
stronger argument for the measure than the overgrown parliamentary power of 
five or six of our pampered boroughmongers, who are become most formidable 
to Government by their long possession of the entire patronage of the Crown in 


their respective districts.” 
3 Plowden, vol. ii. part ii. p. 979. 
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extenuate and excuse it under the 
extraordinary circumstances of the 
case; and the charge of direct 
money bribes is unsupported by 
any reliable evidence. But if I 
cannot join in Dr Ingram’s de- 
scription of these transactions, 
still less can I agree in the ex- 
travagant and reckless exaggera- 
tion of Mr Gladstone in the oppo- 
site direction. It is impossible to 
judge of the morals of 1800 by the 
standard of 1887, and it is unjust 
to condemn the statesmen of the 
earlier period without a full con- 
sideration of the circumstances in 
which they were placed. Mr Glad- 
stone, indeed, tells us (p. 446) that 
he ‘‘shall not say a word upon the 
merits of the Union;” but the 
merits of the Union have a great 
deal to do with this question. 
The British Ministry were pro- 
foundly convinced of the absolute 
necessity of this measure for the 
welfare of Ireland and the security 
of the empire. ‘‘ This country 
could not be saved without the 
Union,” ! writes Lord Cornwallis ; 
and the same sentiment appears 
correspondence.? 
But there were only two ways 
of accomplishing that Union, of 
which an essential feature was 
the amalgamation of the Legis- 
latures of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Either the Irish Parlia- 
ment must have been suppressed 
by the superior force of Great 
Britain, or it must have been 
brought to see the desirability of 
suppressing itself. In adopting 
the latter alternative, the British 
Government undoubtedly chose 
that course which was most in 
accordance with Irish feeling and 
Opinion. But, having chosen it, 
there at once arose the necessity 
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of dealing with those vested in- 
terests which ruled the Irish Par- 
liament, and of satisfying them 
against the pecuniary loss which 
they would otherwise have suffer- 
ed. I cannot defend the transac- 
tion except on the score of neces- 
sity; but, at the same time, it is 
unfair to apply the term ‘‘brib- 
ery’’ to a purchase in which the 
same value was given, totally irre- 
spective of the political and par- 
liamentary action of the vendor. 
Mr Gladstone, indeed, tells us (p. 
458) that ‘‘the anti-Unionists, it 
is true, shared the compensation ; ”’ 
and alleges as the reason that “in 
bribing the body it was necessary 
to pay an extra price, as the dis- 
senting minority could not be ex- 
cluded without destroying the only 
disguise which covered the hideous 
nakedness of the measure.’’ This 
is an ingenious but ungenerous 
way of stating the fact that op- 
ponents: and supporters alike re- 
ceived the apportioned sum upon 
losing that which had been valu- 
able property, as soon as it had 
been determined, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that compensation should be 
given. 

We must bear in mind, how- 
ever (whilst finding fault with that 
which nowadays has become so 
distasteful to us, that even a ‘ free 
lunch’’ given at Templecombe to 
Gladstonians—and _ therefore, of 
course, to purists of the first 
water—cannot escape the charge 
of bribery), that the British Gov- 
ernment of 1800 had to deal in 
Ireland with a state of things 
hopelessly corrupt. Lord Corn- 
wallis appears to have been fully 
aware of this fact. ‘‘ That every 
man in ¢his most corrupt country,” 
he writes, ‘‘should consider the 





1 Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 249. ; 
#« Without the Union, Ireland is a country in which it will be impossible for 


any civilised being to live.”—Ibid., p. 79. 
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important question before us in 
no other point of view than as it 
may be likely to promote his own 
private objects of ambition or 
avarice, will not surprise you.”’! 
Again: ‘‘ The leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, who know and eagerly pur- 
sue their own little dirty inter- 
ests,’ &c.;? and, ‘‘ There is no 
trick too impudent or too profli- 
gate for a thoroughplaced Irish 
politician.’’* There is a little won- 
der, indeed, that Lord Castlereagh 
should speak of Lord Cornwallis 
as having been ‘* the person to buy 
out and secure to the Crown for 
ever the fee-simple of Irish cor- 
ruption, which has so long en- 
feebled the powers of Government 
and endangered the connection ; ’”’ 
and it is surprising that, with the 
knowledge which even his imper- 
fect study of Irish history must 
have given him, Mr Gladstone 
should have no word of condem- 
nation or even disapproval for Irish 
profligacy, but only for the British 
statesmen who, fighting fire by 
fire, strove once for all to put an 
end to the corruption by which 
Irish administration and the Irish 
Parliament had so long been dis- 
graced.‘ 

Mr Gladstone triumphantly 
quotes a passage from Lord Castle- 
reagh’s letter to Mr Cooke of 1st 
June 1800, in which he speaks of 
‘«the profligacy of the means by 
which the measure has been ac- 
complished.’”’ The context of this 
letter pretty plainly shows that it 
has mainly reference to the peer- 
ages which had been promised to 
persons ‘‘either actually members 
of, or connected with, the House 
of Commons,”’ and is very possible 


that Lord Castlereagh may not 
have deemed the term ‘¢ profligate” 
inapplicable to the scheme of * com- 
pensation ’’ to which I have al- 
luded, and to which he had been 


driven by the difficulties of the ° 


position. But this letter affords 
no evidence of that direct money 
bribery which the writer had him- 
self explicitly disavowed in his 
place in Parliament. It is certain 
that accusations of such bribery 
were made on both sides ; and Lord 
Castlereagh writes to the Duke 
of Portland sundry particulars of 
alleged bribery by the Opposition, 
stating amongst other things that 
‘we have undoubted proof, though 
not such as we can disclose, that 
they are enabled to offer as high 
as £5000 for an individual vote; 
and I lament to state that there 
are individuals remaining amongst 
us that are likely to yield to this 
temptation.” 

But in truth this question of 
corruption is one which is little 
likely to be further elucidated by 
controversial argument, and Mr 
Gladstone will hardly expect reas- 
onable men to accept as a conclus- 
ive proof of the guilt of the British 
Government the fact that certain 
gentlemen have destroyed the let- 
ters of their fathers and grand- 
fathers written at the period of 
the Union. 

As to the statement that ‘‘it 
would not be difficult to show that 
the British Government took an 
active part in the work of sup- 
pression,’’ it would be prema- 
ture to reply until Mr Gladstone 


deems it desirable to afford some | 


further proof than the anecdote 
which he relates as having been 





1 Cornwallis Correspondence, vol, iii. p. 8. 


2 Ibid., p. 101. 


3 Ibid., p. 288. 


‘Lord Cornwallis wrote, January 26, 1799: “The proposal of union provoked 
the enmity principally of the boroughmongers, lawyers, and persons who, from 
local circumstances, thought they should be losers.” 
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told by the younger Grattan, 
upon ‘‘the high authority of Mr 
Foster.’ Mr Foster, be it re- 
membered, was the Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, who 
took a prominent part in opposing 
the Union, and who was also a 
strong opponent of Catholic eman- 
cipation. His story—that ‘‘ the 
Opposition had their speeches on 
the Union, with other documents, 
prepared for publication, and in- 
trusted them to one Moore, a Dublin 
publisher, who sold them to Lord 
Castlereagh, who had them burned 
in Dublin Castle,’’—is one which 
requires some corroboration. The 
speeches of the Opposition in the 
Irish Parliament are duly recorded 
in the Irish parliamentary debates, 
and Lord Castlereagh is little 
likely to have troubled himself 
to destroy them in another shape. 
The ‘‘high authority’ of Mr Fos- 
ter is a matter of opinion; but as 
Mr Gladstone is, I believe, an 
admirer of Charles Fox, he may 
perhaps remember his comment 
on the Union, that ‘‘one might 
perhaps suppose that whatever 
Foster opposed had some good 
in it.” ! 

It is, of course, indisputable that 
peerages and pensions were some- 
what freely bestowed, but it is 
only just to take into consideration 
the extraordinary nature of the 
occasion. An enormous change 
was about to take place in the ex- 
isting institutions of the country. 
The separate existence of the Irish 
Legislature was about to be ter- 
minated ; many more or less lucra- 
tive places, which had been contin- 
gent upon that existence, were to 
be abolished ; and Mr Gladstone’s 
own impassioned language shows 
us how these things were certain 
to be misrepresented by the ene- 
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*mies of Great Britain as a cruel 


wrong inflicted upon Ireland. It 
is surely somewhat strange and 
inconsistent that the very men 
who raise this cry proceed almost 
in the same breath to stigmatise 
as ‘‘bribery”’ the generous spirit 
in which the British Government 
endeavoured to minimise any pos- 
sible grievances which might be 
caused by the change, to conciliate 
Irish national feeling, and to meet 
individual claims with a liberal 
response. Lord Castlereagh ad- 
mitted that ‘‘the Irish Govern- 
ment was liable to the charge of 
having, in a few instances, yielded 
to unreasonable demands ; but had 
the Union miscarried, and the 
failure been traceable to a reluc- 
tance on the part of Government to 
use the patronage in their power, 
he thought they would have met 
with, and in fact would have de- 
served, less mercy.’’? Public duty 
and the interests of Ireland, quite 
as much as those of Great Britain, 
had determined the Government to 
prevent this miscarriage, and true 
patriotism will approve their deter- 
mination. Something, indeed, be- 
sides the Union was needed to 
bring prosperity to Ireland and 
security to the Empire, for without 
public spirit in public men these 
ends could hardly be anticipated. 
Upon this point, and at this par- 
ticular moment, I venture to re- 
commend to Mr Gladstone and his 
colleagues the appropriate words 
of Mr Froude :— 


«“ A Union,” he says, “ would not of 
itself secure good government, or Jre- 
vent Ireland's interests from being 
sacrificed to parliamentary maneuvres. 
Unprincipled Ministers playing on the 
ignorance of the public might still 
make a party cry of justice to Ireland, 
and carry measures which they knew 








1 Memorials and Correspondence of C, J. Fox (Russell), vol. iii. p. 281. 
£ Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 267. 
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to be mischievous, to maintain them- 
selves in power by the Irish vote.” } 


If Mr Gladstone does not secure 
and retain the ‘Irish vote,”’ it 
will certainly not be due to any 
failure upon his part to ‘‘con- 
ciliate” it by an implicit and 
childlike confidence in the good 
intentions of the Irish leaders. 
The latter have given their coun- 
tenance to the ‘Plan of Cam- 
paign,’’ and have expressed them- 
selves, even within a few days, 
in language quite incompatsble 
with a desire for that union of 
love which Mr Gladstone expects 
from the adoption of Home Rule. 
Yet he actually has the courage 
(to use no harsher word) to tell 
the people of Derby, that ‘‘as the 
Nationalists of Ireland have at- 
tained greater power their modera- 
tion has become conspicuous; as 
they now command an overwhelm- 
ing majority, a7 ground of sus- 
picion of a desire to break up the 
obligations which bind the occupier 
to the owner, which bind the debtor 
to the creditor, has disappeared, 
and there has disappeared all 
ground for stating that these 
gentlemen as a body—lI believe 
I might say that any one of us— 
either contemplates or desires to 
dismember the empire, or to weaken 
in any particular those bonds by 
which it is united.” In other 
words, Mr Gladstone would have 
us believe that the Nationalist 
denunciations of ‘British rule”’ 
and the ‘‘Saxon”’ with which we 
have been nauseated for years 
past, were of no meaning and 
significance; and that his magic 
wand has converted ‘‘ National- 
ists,’’ ‘* Fenians,’ ‘‘ Invincibles,’’ 
and all the motley following of 
Mr Parnell, into loyal and law- 
abiding citizens, who only regard 


the ‘Plan of Campaign” as q 
passing joke, and whose recent 
language in America against Great 
Britain, strange though it sounds 
in our ears, is only the expression 
of a long-restrained but exuberant 
loyalty. 

Within the limits of this article 
it is impossible to deal with the 
many other points at which Mr 
Gladstone glances in his somewhat 
discursive ‘‘ Review.” He indig- 
nantly declares that ‘‘the man 
who can write upon the history of 
the Union without touching on 
Lord Fitzwilliam and his Govern- 
ment, is certainly not its historian.” 
But Mr Gladstone forgets that al- 
though he, in defiance of history 
and of much authority on the sub- 
ject, chooses’ to attribute to the 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam all the 
evils which have since befallen 
Ireland, those who do not read 
history with his eyes take the 
somewhat more sober and practi- 
cal view, that the two months’ vice- 
royalty of Lord Fitzwilliam was 
but one short scene in the histor- 
ical drama of the period, and, hav- 
ing occurred more than five years 
before the passing of the Act of 
Union, need not necessarily have 
been treated of in a book which 
purported to deal only with events 
immediately bearing upon that 
measure. 

Mr Gladstone, again, puts for- 
ward the theory that Lord Fitz- 
william’s recall converted the 
‘¢ United Irishmen’’ from a consti- 
tutional and in the main open into 
a seditious and secret society, en- 
tirely ignoring the fact that the 
publication of the journal of Wolfe 
Tone has absolutely demolished 
this theory, and shows the ‘* United 
Irishmen”’ to have been a treason- 
able society from its very conception. 
He heaps up charges against the 
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British Government in ingenious 
sentences which it would require 
pages to answer as they should 
be answered; and whether it be 
civilians or soldiers, it is sufficient 
that they were British to ensure 
the utter condemnation of their 
conduct by the ex-Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. I will not be so 
disrespectful to Mr Gladstone as 
to attribute to him the ‘‘ purblind- 
ness’? of which he accuses Dr 
Ingram (p. 458); but either this or 
some other mental misfortune ap- 
pears to have imbued him at once 
with a prejudice against his own 
countrymen, and an inability to 
take more than a very narrow and 
one-sided view of the connection 
between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Speaking of the competency 
of the Irish Parliament to have 
voted the Union, he alludes to 
that legislation as ‘‘ voting away 
the public life and independence 
of a nation.’’ Such a description 
is, to my mind, wholly inaccu- 
rate and misleading. I desire 
to speak of Irishmen with the 
greatest respect. I have Irish re- 
lations and many Irish friends. I 
know the Irish to be of an impul- 
sive, an affectionate, and an im- 
pressionable nature, and I regard 
their loyalty to the Catholic faith, 
through good report and evil re- 
port, and through centuries of 
persecution, as something which 
must touch the heart of every 
man who has a heart to be 
touched. But to speak of them 
as a nation in the sense in which 
Mr Gladstone uses the word, only 
leads to deception and delusion. 
It is necessary to god back to pre- 
historic times in Ireland for even 
the pretence of a united nation 
such as held its own for so many 
centuries in Scotland. In sober 
truth, it is only of recent date 
that this claim to a separate anti- 
British nationality has been ad- 
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vanced, and a more true descrip- 
tion of the Union would have been 
that it was a measure introduced 
for the purpose of drawing more 
closely together, for their mutual 
advantage, different portions of 
the same nation which were only 
divided by a narrow strip of sea. 
The very leaders of the National- 
ist party today have more of Sax- 
on than Celtic blood in their veins, 
and to a very large extent the 
population of Ireland is as British 
as that of Great Britain. But 
even if this can be denied, how 
can that Act be said to ‘‘ vote 
away the public life dnd inde- 
pendence of a nation,” which 
simply conferred upon that nation 
a similarity of parliamentary 
power and privilege to that al- 
ready enjoyed by the sister nations 
which owned the sway of the 
same sovereign? The ludicrous 
inconsistency of Mr Gladstone and 
his followers upon this particular 
point of the Irish controversy was 
never more plainly shown than in 
Lord Rosebery’s speech at Castle 
Douglas on the 2oth October. 
Whilst vehemently attacking the 
Unionist suggestion that the same 
arguments which would justify a 
separate Irish legislature would 
also justify a legislature for Ulster, 
separate from the other three pro- 
vinces of Ireland, Lord Rosebery 
was unlucky enough to pitch upon 
Italy as a source from which to 
strengthen his argument. He re- 
called the fact that Piedmont, 
a comparatively small and poor 
country, had not been afraid to 
unite herself with Naples, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, and Rome, but 
had in fact ‘‘ very much originated 
and controlled the whole move- 
ment for unifying Italy.’ Lord 
Rosebery does not appear to see 
that his argument is far more ap- 
plicable to the case of Ireland, 
which, instead of seeking a separa- 
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tion, so far as her legislature is 
concerned, from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, should follow the 
example of Piedmont and all the 
other Italian States, and find her 
glory and her strength in ‘‘ unify- 
ing’’ the empire of which she is 
a portion and in the greatness of 
which she shares. This advice, 
freely given by Mr Gladstone to 
the Italian States, should not be 
forgotten by those to whom he 
now tenders counsel the reverse 
and opposite. 
Herein lies the fundamental 
difference between Mr Gladstone’s 
new creed and that of Mr Pitt 
and all the great statesmen who 
have followed him. Their aim, 
object, and desire, was not only 
to strengthen and consolidate the 
British empire, but in so doing to 
raise Ireland to an equality with 
Great Britain, and to give her a 
share in the power, the glory, and 
the government of that empire 
which, without union, she could 
never have enjoyed. Mr Glad- 
stone—following the lead of the 
allies whom he has of late so un- 
happily adopted—is determined to 
see in the projects of Mr Pitt 
nothing but a desire to destroy 
the nationality of Ireland and 
deprive her of her independence. 
To him, despite of fact and proof, 
‘«British’’ rule in Ireland is the 
rule of the foreigner; the British 
Government is a ‘‘ foreign execu- 
tive.’’ And any loyal subject who 
asserts the pure and _ patriotic 
motives of Mr Pitt, and ventures 
to question the somewhat peculiar 
readings of history which Mr Glad- 
stone has determined to adopt 
upon Irish questions, must be pre- 
pared for twenty-five pages of un- 
mitigated abuse, and to be branded 
before his fellow-men. with the 
awful ‘* fabulist’”’ 
«* historiaster 
I feel that an apology is due to 
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my readers for having omitted 
to point out several other weak 
points in Mr Gladstone’s review ; 
but my excuse must be, first, that 
they are too numerous to be brief- 
ly dealt with; and secondly, that 
they are often too palpable to need 
demonstration. 

For instance, Mr Gladstone con- 
demns in strong terms ‘the an- 
nouncement by the British Govern. 
ment, after the Union had been 
rejected by the British Parliament, 
of its intention to reiterate the pro- 
posal again and again till it should 
be adopted.’’ This is an unfair ex- 
aggeration of the ‘‘ announcement” 
which Lord Castlereagh made after 
the hostile division; namely, that 
it had been the object of the Gov- 
ernment to let the people know 
that it was their decided opinion 
that a legislative union was the 
only measure which could heal the 
distractions of the country and 
secure its connection with Great 
Britain; that in that idea they 
were unalterably fixed: he was 
not, however, desirous of forcing 
the measure with any precipitation, 
nor against the wish of the House. 
If, however, the state of the coun- 
try or the public mind should 
change, he thought, in such a case, 
he should be justified in resuming 
the subject. 

Again, Mr Gladstone boasts that 
the opponents of the Union ‘* chal- 
lenged an appeal to the constitu- 
encies upon the question by a dis- 
solution,’’ which was ‘¢ persistently 
refused by the Government.”” Mr 
Massey, in his ‘ History of Eng- 
land’ (vol. iv. p. 414), disposes of 
this absurdity by a single sentence: 
‘¢ The appeal to such a constituency 
as that which returned the Irish 
House of Commons would have 
been a mere mockery.” 

Then Mr Gladstone makes much 
of the affair of Colonel Cole, who, 
says he, ‘‘ was sent to his regiment 
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at Malta,’’ and ‘‘ Government re- 
fused to grant him the nominal 
office of the escheatorship of Muns- 
ter, which would have enabled him 
to vacate his seat, for which an 
opponent of the Union would have 
been returned.”” The facts are 
true, but the gloss put upon them 
is somewhat unfair. Lord Corn- 
wallis speaks of Colonel Cole 
having just received ‘‘a military 
favour of the King,” and thought 
it ‘‘rather unreasonable’’ that he 
should desire to introduce into 
Parliament ‘‘ the particular oppon- 
ent of the Union”’ whom he intended 
to replace him in his seat. Mr 
Ross tells us (vol. ili. p. 99) that 
««the escheatorship,” unlike the 
Chiltern Hundreds .in England, 
was ‘* considered as a favour which 
the Lord Lieutenant might grant 
or withhold on considering the cir- 
cumstances under which the appli- 
cation was made.” In this in- 
stance the question was raised in 
the Irish Parliament, and the mat- 
ter having been referred’ to the 
Duke of Portland, he intimated 
that in future the English rule had 
better be followed ; but Lord Corn- 
wallis evidently acted in perfect 
good faith, and according to what 
he believed to be, and which prob- 
ably was, precedent. 

1 will only further remark that 
in his criticisms.upon the number 
of troops maintained in Ireland, 
and other strictures upon the 
British Government, Mr Gladstone 
entirely forgets-or ignores that a 
rebellion had just taken place, 
accompanied by a foreign invasion 
from a country with which Great 
Britain was still at war; and that 
although at this distance of time 
it is easy to minimise the danger, 
and may be popular with his new 
allies to deny or excuse the excesses 
of the rebels (p. 466), yet at the 
period of the passing of the Union 
the danger was still near, and the 


memory of the excesses was too 
recent to have justified the Govern- 
ment in taking every precaution to 
prevent the recurrence either of 
one or the other. Indeed it is 
difficult to read without resentful 
indignation the language in which 
Mr Gladstone writes of the rebel- 
lion of 1793. He says: ‘It is 
totally untrue that the barbarities 
of the revolted Irish fully equalled 
those inflicted upon them,’’ and 
asserts that ‘‘¢he commanders of 
the rebels denounced all excess,” 
whilst ‘‘the ascendancy men, even 
in the hearing of the Viceroy, 
exulted in blood,’ &c., &c. ; and 
that after the rebellion was put 
down, the system of intimidating 
the Irish nation was actively up- 
held by ‘‘ robbery, devastation, 
rape, torture, and murder, prac- 
tised continually by the armed 
forces of the Government, to- 
gether with the civil authorities.” 
This is one of those statements in 
which there is just sufficient of 
truth to make the falsehood more 
mischievous and therefore more 
wicked. It is unhappily quite 
true that those whom Mr Gladstone 
calls ‘‘ the ascendancy men’’ prac- 
tised severity and cruelty in and 
after the suppression of the re- 
bellion. But it must be remem- 
bered that the provocation had 
been great and grievous. No 
doubt there were individual in- 
stances in which the ‘‘ commanders 
of the rebels denounced excess.” 
Mr Froude gives us one in the 
case of Bagenal Harvey, who ‘‘ swore 
that he would shoot any man who 
murdered a prisoner,’’ and who 
was promptly deposed from his 
command for sentiments so ob- 
noxious to the rebels. _ But the 
evidence of the savage and blood- 
thirsty nature of the rebellion, of 
the barbarous murders committed 
by the rebels, and the hateful 
cruelty practised by them from 
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the very first, is simply so over- 
whelming, that one really stands 
aghast at Mr Gladstone’s descrip- 
tion of the matter. I venture to 
recommend any one who has doubts 
upon this question to read Froude’s 
‘English in Ireland,’ vol. iii., from 
p. 404 to 510 inclusive. Upon the 
whole, it gives as fair and reason- 
able an account of the rebellion as 
will be found in any history of the 
time; and if there were, as un- 
happily cannot be denied, gross 
acts and excesses committed on 
both sides, an impartial reader 
will surely come to the conclusion 
that the greatest amount of guilt 
must rest upon those who com- 
menced the rebellion, and strove 
to impart to it that religious char- 
acter which was certain to excite to 
the utmost the bitterest animosities 
of the combatants on either side. 
To exonerate these from blame, and 
to reserve for our censure only 
the sinners who were upon the 
loyal side in the conflict, is a 
course which seems hardly con- 
sistent with justice and fair play. 
This, however, is Mr Gladstone’s 
method of dealing with the ques- 
tion ; and just as his sympathies 
to-day are with the mob and the 
malcontents in Ireland, and his 
wrathful displeasure for the police 
who were charged with the guard- 
ianship of the public peace, so in 
his retrospect of political history 
his favour is for the disloyal, his 
reprobation for the supporters of 
British rule; and neither facts, 
figures, nor authoritative state- 
ments weigh for one moment with 
him, when his object is to uphold 
and defend those whose successors 
in opinion and action (however 
the first may be for the moment 
modified in expression, and the 
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second restrained by prudence) 
are his allies in a great political 
campaign. Mr Gladstone has met 
and conquered many adversaries 
in his time, but history will in the 
long-run be too strong for him. 
His bold assertions that history was 
all on his side—his reckless alle- 
gations that his opponents wilfully 
avoided reference to those records 
of the past which would condemn 
their policy—his strange perver- 
sion of facts from the sense in 
which they had been accepted by 
the rest of the world as beyond 
reasonable doubt—and above all, 
his reiteration of statements proved 
to be incorrect, without any justi- 
fication of them by evidence or 
authority,—have placed him in no 
enviable position with regard to 
the historical part of the contro- 
versy in which the country is en- 
gaged. It would have been better 
if, with one wave of the hand, Mr 
Gladstone had avowed his inten- 
tion of sweeping history aside al- 
together, and proposing, irrespec- 
tive of considerations connected 
with the past, such legislation as he 
deemed the present circumstances 
of Ireland to require as a security 
for her future welfare. But it was 
an indefensible course to adopt a 
policy which condemned that of 
all British Ministers who had pre- 
ceded him, upon the ground that 
they had misread history and mis- 
understood Ireland, and to adopt 
it with a knowledge of that history 
so confessedly ‘‘imperfect’’ as to 
expose himself to such contradic- 
tions and corrections as must, in 
the judgment of every impartial 
reader, inflict lasting discredit 
upon him, alike as a student of 
history and a political leader. 
BRABOURNE. 











